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HE world “is made up of a few immense forces, 

each with an organization that corresponds to its 

strength. The church stands first, . . . the state 

stands next.” We might expect this verdict from 
interested churchmen and statesmen. It is still more signifi- 
cant as the mature judgment of a disinterested historian— 
Henry Adams. 

It has not proved easy to define the relation of these two 
institutions to each other. If church and state are kept sepa- 
rate, the ideas which they represent tend to draw together. 
If they are afhliated or identified, their ideas tend to di- 
verge. The situation in its modern form was precipitated by 
@ the Reformation. After nearly forty years of confusion, 
the German Reichstag promulgated on September 25, 
1555, the Peace of Augsburg. This compromise “peace” 
gave equal rights to Catholics and Lutherans in Germany 
in so far as it allowed each lay prince to determine the form 
of faith which should be professed in his own territory. 
This principle was described by the historic phrase, cujus 
regio, ejus religio—whose the land, his the religion. 

The makers of history have seldom turned a more un- 
fortunate epigram. During the intervening centuries, many 
sovereign states in Europe have invoked this principle to 
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gain, through the support of their established churches, 
religious sanctions for political projects which in intention 
and result were plainly unsanctified. The consequences of 
this procedure have done much to discredit both churches 
and states. 

Profiting by these plain warnings from European his- 
tory, these United States forbade in the first Amendment to 
the Constitution the establishment here of any state church. 
Separation of church and state is an axiom of American 
life. Occasionally, as in the present “presidential” year, 
alarmists and propagandists attempt to conjure up in our 
midst the spectres of the church-state and the state-church. 
But the normal American is not given to ghost hunts. We 
cannot be stampeded by propagandists, and we will not be 
terrorized by alarmists. The average American knows that 
any attempt to identify these institutions would be self-de- 
feating. Open departure from the provisions of the first 
Amendment of the Constitution would be political and ec- 
clesiastical suicide; tacit departure from those provisions 
would be soon discovered and generally reprobated. In its 
fundamental bearing on our national life this matter is 
closed and cannot be reopened. Meanwhile we must de- 
plore all innuendoes and phobias, which are little short of a 
deliberate poisoning of the wells both of religion and of 
citizenship. 

No Constitution, however, can prevent the interests of 
religion and patriotism from impinging upon each other. 
No one can keep the major concerns of his life in water- 
tight compartments; they tend to flow together. The man 
who is at once a devout believer and a loyal citizen always 
universalizes the particular church and state to which he 
belongs. There is a strong latent strain of catholicism in 
every form of religious faith and a hint of imperialism in 
every form of nationalism. Legislative acts cannot estop 
our vision of the day when the kind of church and the kind 
of country to which we happen to belong shall be the dual 
fact which history has finally vindicated. 
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Hence that phrase, cujus regio, ejus religio, hints at 
permanent truths of state and church which were not im- 
mediately intended by the compromise Peace of Augsburg. 
The principle involved concedes to religion an initial paro- 
chialism and to patriotism an initial provincialism. We are 
all sensitive to the intensely local character of many of the 
most moving statements of religion and citizenship. The 
traveller in Italy finds the Christianity of Assisi more con- 
vincing than that of Rome. The lover of letters discovers a 
surer index to patriotism in Gray’s “Elegy” than in Burke’s 
speeches. 

This does not mean that Assisi and Stoke Poges lack uni- 
versality, but only that their universality is that of art 
rather than of science—a concrete universal instead of an 
abstract universal. The peace-maker between churches and 
states cannot ignore, in his vision of catholicity and inter- 
nationalism, the insight into reality furnished by the artist’s 
doctrine of the concrete universal. The abstractions of po- 
litical and theological science do not suffice. 

Therefore the decrees of the Council of Trent cannot do 
whole duty for Giotto’s frescoes in the upper church at 
Assisi, nor can the pages of Hansard supplant the reflec- 
tions prompted by the country churchyard. August, 1914, 
sent the minds of abstract thinkers off into a realm of un- 
realities, but it turned John Masefield’s mind to a quiet 
cornfield, a partridge covey, a rout of rooks, and beasts in 
pen, to 

The heartfelt things, past speaking dear 


To unknown generations of dead men. 


Man is not yet so denatured that he can dispense with 
the mood which prompted Kipling’s “Sussex”: 


God gave all men all earth to love, 
But since our hearts are small, 
Ordained for each one spot should prove 
Beloved over all. 
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The ends of the earth are tolerable for an Englishman be- 
cause wherever he goes in life, or lies in death, 


. . . there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is forever England. 


Man is not yet so transfigured that he has ceased to keep 
the window of his mind and heart open towards Jerusalem, 
Galilee, Mecca, Canterbury, or Plymouth. The abstract 
proposal that we worship at any place where God lets down 
the ladder is not yet an adequate substitute for the deep de- 
sire to go up to some central sanctuary where the religious 
artist vindicates a concrete universal in the realm of the 
spirit. 

These are truths which have dawned only slowly on us 
Americans. Our republic came into being as the political 
expression of a highly sophisticated faith in abstract human 
universals. For seventy-five years we nurtured our souls 
upon these large generalities. Then came Henry Thoreau 
and Walt Whitman. After them have come Sarah Orne 
Jewett, Carl Sandburg, Willa Cather, Sherwood Anderson, 
and others, all vindicating the indigenous thing in Ameri- 
can life. An American can now look upon his native scene 
and say, “Dear earth, I do salute thee.” This deepening 
sensitiveness to the indigenous thing is perhaps the most 
significant cultural sign of the times in our land. 

In one sense of the word, it is inaccurate to speak of any 
American religion. The organized religions of America are 
mainly three: Judaism, Romanism, and Protestantism—I 
cite them in the order of their appearance in time rather 
than in the sequence of the census. It is nearly twenty-seven 
hundred years since Judaism first conceived of itself as a 
universal religion, and in many ways Judaism still remains 
the most universal of the religions which we know. Ro- 
manism is frankly international in its organization and 
super-national in its aspiration. The many Protestant sects 
of America are, for the most part, the offspring of parent 
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kindred sects in the fatherlands of Europe. Ecclesiastically 
there is no such fact as an American religion. 

In another sense of the word, no American Jew, Catho- 
lic, or Protestant would wish to achieve an American reli- 
ion, if that religion proposed a revival of tribal gods, 
Caesar worship, or established churches. The world has 
everything to lose and nothing to gain from religions so in- 
tensely local that they deny fellowship with all sorts and 
conditions of men. America has no desire to achieve any 
such religion in defense of its isolation and self-sufficiency. 

In a further sense, it is, however, inevitable and right 
that we should concede to the diverse faiths and practices 
of American religionists certain characteristic tempers 
common to them all. We are made aware of these qualities 
when we travel and worship in other lands. The American 
Jew abroad seeks out his synagogue, the Catholic goes to his 
cathedral, the Protestant attends the meetinghouse of his 
denomination. Yet no one of these men finds there precisely 
the worship to which he is accustomed at home. The words 
may be the same, there is a subtle difference in the inflection 
with which they are spoken and in their intimation. They 
have there Old-World memories which are no part of the 
New-World hopes. There is a difference in identity. As a 
stranger in a strange land, this American traveller won- 
ders whether he is not spiritually nearer to fellow citizens 
of other faiths than to fellow religionists of other nations. 
He would not concede that his patriotism was the measure 
of his faith, but under these conditions he realizes that his 
religion has been modified by his citizenship. He is con- 
scious of certain moral and spiritual connotations of his 
Americanism which give to the religious life of his land its 
own differentia. 

There is no prospect that this vague uniform religious- 
ness of America will ever receive any single institutional 
expression. But there is every prospect that all the faiths 
represented in this land of prodigal ecclesiastical variety 
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will be touched by the genius of our distinctive culture, 
This religion of America, whatever its church, will mani- 
fest outward-mindedness, courage, self-confidence, opti- 
mism, sociability, invention, efficiency. No age-old, Old- 
World faith of another temper can remain permanently 
immune to these dominant strains in the American tem- 
perament, which reveal themselves uniformly in the affairs 
of both church and state. We may expect, therefore, a re- 
ligious type which will be recognized the world around as 
the exponent of the spiritual intimations of our particular 
civilization. 

A prophetic formulation of this religion brings us into 
highly controversial fields, but we may not shirk the logic 
of our thought. The word religion is a word like friend- 
ship; it is used to describe a relationship, in this case, the 
relationship between God and man. The word requires, 
therefore, two theories, a theory of God and a theory of 
man. 

We may well hesitate to prophesy the content of the doc- 
trine of God as it may be matured by the religion of 
America. The traditional doctrines of God held by Jew, 
Catholic, and Protestant alike have not yet conceded the 
truths about the nature of the universe or the course of his- 
tory as the modern sciences envisage them. Indeed, these 
truths are meeting in many quarters the most stubborn 
theological opposition. But the very stubbornness of the op- 
position suggests apprehension rather than conviction. 

The American temperament being what it is, most of us 
are unable to believe that our religion can hold out indefi- 
nitely against the siege of scientific realism. Many an 
American Galileo may recant before the change comes, but 
even in his recantation he knows that the traditional theory 
of God “moves for all that.” This is a matter not of a year 
or a decade but of centuries. Men are eager for new know!- 
edge when it supplements their interests and augments 
their comforts, they are not habitually eager for new 
knowledge which compels them to reconsider the very 
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axioms of their living. Nevertheless, a doctrine of God 
adequate to the cosmic facts and to vindicated processes in 
nature and history is now in the making. 

Every religion requires also a doctrine of man. If we 
consult the emergence of religion in history, we cannot es- 
cape Professor George Foot Moore’s conclusion that there 
is “a correlation between what man wants and what he 
thinks about the Being or beings of—or in—which he 
seeks the satisfaction of his wants. The relation is recipro- 
cal, but the precedence is on the side of man’s wants. ‘This 
is the path along which religion advances from stage to 
stage in the progress of civilization.” These words mean 
that a doctrine of God is not enough for religion, indeed, 
that the religious doctrine of man is no less important and 
perhaps more important than the doctrine of God. 

This suggestion is very significant since it hints at the 
solution of a problem which many persons profess to find 
insoluble. Natural scientists, atheists, agnostics, heretics, 
liberals, modernists, and emancipated persons generally, say 
that they do not understand how orthodox religions live on 
with such antiquated and inadequate doctrines of God. 
The answer is plain. Such religions survive not by virtue of 
the adequacy of their doctrines of God but by virtue of the 
accuracy of their doctrines of man. A religion which knows 
much about human nature will not soon die. Whatever may 
be said, then, of the discrepancies between the formal doc- 
trine of God held by the Roman Catholic church and the 
teaching of the modern sciences, this must be said for that 
great institution, that it needs not that any should testify to 
it of man, for it knows what is in man. Its experience with 
human nature is long and wide, and its account of human 
nature has been empirically constructed out of facts and re- 
peatedly verified by experience. Many a wise old village 
priest has forgotten more about the stuff of which our hu- 
manity is compounded than the highly specialized natural 
scientist has ever suspected. 

Now, it is just here, at this neglected yet important 
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point, that the present and the future religion of America 
is most problematical. We have, in America, no single 
clearly enunciated doctrine of man to which we all sub- 
scribe. Until such a doctrine is achieved, we shall never 
have an adequate religion for America. Conceivably we 
might make a place in our doctrine of God for all that the 
sciences are teaching, so that heretics and liberals should be 
satisfied up to the hilt, and still fail of the religion to which 
we aspire for the want of an equally adequate and corollary 
theory as to the human creature. 

The difficulty is not that we have no doctrine of man but 
that we have two rival doctrines of man, which are mutv- 
ally exclusive. The traditional religion of our churches is 
uniformly Puritan in its account of the human stuff. Or- 
thodox Jews, Catholics, and Protestants alike believe, with 
Newman, that “the human race is implicated in some terri- 
ble aboriginal calamity. It is out of joint with the purposes 
of its Creator.” Our nature is a fallen, evil thing, as we in- 
herit it, which must be coerced, disciplined, and even sup- 
pressed. This uniform Fundamentalism faces the human 
creature in a minatory mood. In their Hebrew original, 
most of the Ten Commandments begin with the negative 
particle. This Decalogue sets the standard for all similar 
ethical codes. It is as though an Eternal Lawgiver confronts 
humanity forever on the verge of translating its instincts 
into action, and just as the instinct is to be realized says, 
“No.” Few Americans are so far removed from the rock 
of the religious orthodoxy whence they were hewn, that 
they do not know what it is to feel, with Carlyle, the au- 
thoritative peal through all the recesses of their being of 
this “Everlasting No.” The authentic Puritan speaks in 
Emerson, “I like the sayers of No better than the sayers of 
Yes.” 

American citizenship, on the other hand, is essentially 
naturalistic, if not frankly pagan in its doctrine of man. 
Our political institutions came out of an eighteenth-cen- 
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tury philosophy which passed a vote of confidence in hu- 
man nature. Unreflecting human beings must have acted 
upon this confidence in the days when they heard old Triton 
blow his wreathéd horn. Rousseau’s republicanism and the 
French Revolutionary Declaration of the Rights of Man 
attempted to give full moral sanctions to the instincts of 
the natural man. As a formulated doctrine, this theory was 
a new fact in the history of thought. Lord Bryce has much 
to say of it in his Yale Lectures on Citizenship—I ask you 
to note that these perfectionists based their ideal of democ- 
racy on a view of human nature which had been held nei- 
ther in the ancient world nor (so far as I recall) by anybody 
in the Middle Ages.” According to this perfectionist view, 
human nature will go right if left to itself, and has gone 
wrong only because of the officious intermeddling of in- 
competent and unnecessary authorities. This political tradi- 
tion requires that the functions of government shall be kept 
at a minimum. The policy of Jaissez faire gives generous 
sanctions to the native stuff of the common man. Our re- 
public, therefore, seems to have embarked upon its adven- 
ture in history by greeting its constituent human stuff with 
a reasoned “‘Everlasting Yea.” 

During the last hundred and fifty years, since the Puri- 
tan tradition in religion was supplemented by the natural- 
istic tradition of democracy, there have been many mixed 
marriages and much cross-breeding between these two doc- 
trines of man. Being mutually exclusive, it seems strange, 
in retrospect, that they have managed to live together so 
long and on the whole so amicably. 

But just as America came to a time seventy years ago 
when it was clear that the nation could not continue half 
slave and half free, so now we seem to be coming upon a 
time when the country must decide whether its whole ma- 
turing culture says “Yea” or “Nay” to human nature. Most 
of the controversial issues of our civil life are to be inter- 
preted as tentative trials of strength between the yea-sayers 
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and the nay-sayers to determine which of them is finally 
to possess the land. 

Plainly the general drift of our life for the past quarter 
of a century has been away from the orthodox democratic 
confidence in man towards the orthodox religious distrust 
of man. We have been increasingly subject to censorships 
and legislative acts regulating both public and private mor- 
als. There is in America no established church decorously 
represented in our upper house in Washington, but it is 
doubtful whether there is any modern country in which 
the “church vote” exercises such an influence upon legisla- 
tion. Highly efficient lobbies of professional reformers en- 
able the convinced nay-sayers to find political direction out 
through these indirections. The war did a good deal to en- 
courage these habits of regulating the human creature, 
since in times of such extremity human nature has to be 
conscripted and coerced. That was as true in Europe as in 
America. 

European observers, however, are beginning to discover 
that extreme political conservatism and extreme radicalism 
have a strange common genius. Each of them lacks confi- 
dence in the natural man, both of them are agreed in nay- 
saying. The Red, therefore, is enabled to avail himself of 
the dull docility of the herd fostered by the Tory. If a so- 
ciety becomes habituated to living under official prescrip- 
tion and coercion, that fact lays it open to coercive régimes 
of more than one political and economic kind. The con- 
servative nay-saying mind may show above the surface 
of affairs at one time, but there is a radical nay-saying 
mind which may appear when the whole mass shifts its 
centre of gravity and capsizes. Bolshevism is in this respect 
of a kind with Czarism. Hence certain political prophets 
foretell for Europe an ultimate working understanding be- 
tween the political extremes as against their common ad- 
versary, the man of the “middle.” 

Alarmists to the contrary, there is no immediate Red 
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menace in America. At the moment, the country is much 
too prosperous throughout all classes to be fertile soil for 
the seeds of revolutionary propaganda. We have, however, 
no permanently guaranteed immunity from the leaner 
years which invite radicalism. The nay-sayer would do 
well to realize that his present method of dealing with hu- 
man nature may serve as copy for radicals whose economic 
and ethical ideals are utterly abhorrent to him. In so far as 
he succeeds in creating a docile frame of mind in the citi- 
zens as a whole, that docility is liable to exploitation by 
others. Lady Gregory’s ballad singer looked to a time 
“When those that are up shall be down and those that are 
down shall be up—when we all change places at the rising 
of the moon.” Such changes are never possible unless the 
independent mind of the middle party has been rendered 
helpless. Chronic nay-saying, even in the interest of the 
austerest Puritan ethic, is no guarantee against that very 
radicalism which it most fears. On the contrary, the habits 
of the common character which it presupposes, and in a 
measure seeks to create, would seem to be, in the long retro- 
spect of history, precisely the social situation which makes 
successful revolution possible. 

The cultural opponent of both the Tory and the Red is 
the person whom we have known as the liberal, and he 
is a yea-sayer. Nothing in the public life of Europe and 
America is more puzzling than the present eclipse of this 
person. There is no doubt that the war did much to elimi- 
nate him. His genial permissive tempers were not service- 
able at that time. But, before ever the war came, his en- 
thusiastic eighteenth-century confidence in human nature 
was on the wane. He had begun to question himself, if 
not to lose faith in himself and to despair of his cause. 
Throughout the democratic world, Lord Bryce said in 
1909, “there has been disappointment. . . . Everywhere 
there is the same contrast between that which the theory of 
democracy requires and that which the practice of democ- 
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racy reveals.” Lord Bryce’s trumpet, which for a half cep. 
tury had sounded so clearly in his chosen crusade, gave at 
the last an uncertain note in his “Modern Democracies” of 
1921, “The civilized peoples seem to be passing into an un. 
predicted phase of thought and life.” His friends tell 
that his last writings on this subject do not reveal the full 
measure of the skepticism which had invaded his earlier 
and ardent faith in the democratic experiment. 

It is plain, is it not, that the nay-sayers have had a long 
and successful political inning because the yea-sayers have 
found that human nature has not wholly warranted the 
vote of confidence passed in it by the abstract humanism of 
the eighteenth century. Men are not as good as those per- 
fectionists believed them to be. The traditional political 
liberal is a man without a country because the event has not 
vindicated the hypothesis. His cultural adversary has not 
been slow to take advantage of this fact. 

On the other hand, the liberal cannot submit to the pros- 
pect of a permanently nay-saying America in which church 
and state tacitly strike hands in a final ungenerous judg- 
ment upon human nature. He submits that while man may 
not be so good as the democratic perfectionist supposed him 
to be, he is not so bad as the traditional religionist assumes 
him to be. He pleads for a reconsideration of the doctrine 
of man. 

He is more honest than his conservative and radical op- 
ponents because he is willing to learn by experience, indeed, 
has learned by experience. But his concession that he has 
learned that his doctrine requires revision does not mean 
that he concedes the rival doctrine of his opponent. If he 
sees no permanent hope in the revival of Jeffersonian sim- 
plicities and sanctions, he sees less hope in the indefinite 
extension of the nay-saying tendencies of the time. Even 
were he able to recruit enough disgruntled individuals and 
to organize them for a campaign to break the spell of nay- 
saying, he knows that the modern religious and political 
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roblems of America are not to be solved merely by remov- 
ing padlocks and destroying an occasional imdex expurga- 
torius in a police office. That is too easy and too transient a 
matter. 

The liberal is of a mind to suggest a plague on both our 
houses if by so doing he can put the issue where it belongs. 
He begins to see what is wrong with both the traditional 
American doctrines of man. The vote of want of confi- 
dence in man and the vote of confidence in man have been 
guilty of the same error—they have been passed upon a 
nature which, as part of the biological stream of energy 
that finds in the human race one of its great outlets, is nei- 
ther good nor bad, but simply a-moral. If the newer sci- 
ences are about to require revision of our doctrine of God, 
they are already in a position to require even more radical 
revision of our rival doctrines of man. It wili be increas- 
ingly impossible to defend either of these doctrines. If ex- 
perience has shown too generous yea-saying to have been 
premature, it has also shown too stern nay-saying to be im- 
politic, if not fatal, both in churches and states. Psychology 
now supplements history in defense of this proposition. 

The danger in America is that we shall regard this battle 
between nay-sayers and yea-sayers as one in which we are 
warranted in risking our lives and fortunes as members of 
church and state. The truth would seem to be that the issue 
year by year becomes less and less real, more and more in- 
credible. No thoughtful man can be permanently satisfied 
by the fluctuating fortunes of this conflict. He must get the 
case off this ground and on to some more stable ground un- 
less both armies are to be mired together. Lord Bryce saw 
this, at the last. He said that the time had come, now, when 
we must turn from our too hasty definitions of the nature 
of social and political institutions to “a study of human 
nature itself.” 

Modern religion and American citizenship face, there- 
fore, the common task of arriving at a doctrine of man, de- 
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rived from biology, history, psychology, and the social sci- 
ences, which shall furnish a single basis upon which both 
may proceed. The answer no longer lies with either the 
Puritan or the pagan but with that more dispassionate per- 
son whom we know as the man of science. Until we invoke 
him or follow him, to learn what sort of a being the hv- 
man creature is, we shall have an inconclusive religion and 
patriotism. 

It is a thankless business to point out a problem to which 
the answer is not clear. Meanwhile Havelock Ellis tells us 
that it is very much to know what the problem is, even if 
we do not see the answer at once. That is our American 
situation, at the point where our religion and our citizen- 
ship make common cause. We have inherited two doctrines 
of man, mutually exclusive, which are both increasingly 
difficult to defend in theory and practice. Neither one of 
these doctrines can suffice the future. Church and state 
alike need a common theory of human nature upon which 
both may build with confidence and reasonable hope. If the 
clamor of the nay-sayers and the yea-sayers could be si- 
lenced for a little, we might have a chance to follow the 
gleam which lingers from Lord Bryce’s lifetime of brood- 
ing over these matters, and to make “a study of human na- 
ture itself.” 
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WHAT IS DARWINISM? 
By T. H. MORGAN 


ORE and more frequently one hears to-day 

the statement repeated that, although Dar- 

win’s theory of natural selection has been dis- 

proven, the doctrine of evolution has been 
firmly established. ‘The layman may well be confused and 
wonder whether this is the consensus of opinion of biolo- 
gists, or only the personal conviction of some popular 
writer. 

It is understandable how Darwinism has come to mean 
evolution to evolutionists, and to mean to the more sophisti- 
cated the doctrine of natural selection; for Darwin not 
only brought forward a great amount of evidence for or- 
ganic evolution, but at the same time proposed a special 
theory that he called natural selection as one of the ways in 
which evolution takes place. 

Darwinism stands, in fact, for a fairly large number of 
different things. In the most general terms it does mean the 
theory of evolution, but the theory of evolution did not 
begin with Darwin, even though the popularization of the 
theory belongs to Darwin’s credit. In his famous work on 
the “Origin of Species,” published in 1859, Darwin mar- 
shalled practically all the significant facts then known 
which could be explained on the theory that, in the long 
course of time, the higher forms of life have slowly de- 
veloped from earlier existing simple ones. His argument is 
as cogent and convincing to-day as it was nearly seventy 
years ago. 

Darwin went further and pointed out that the materials 
fora theory of evolution are everywhere observable in the 
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living world. He appealed to the variability in animals and 
plants that renders the task of the systematist so difficult 
when he attempts to group the individuals into varieties 
and species. Darwin made use of the opinions of most of 
the leading writers on systematic zodlogy and botany of his 
day, and added many observations of his own, showing that 
in many groups, especially in those distributed in wide 
areas, no sharp lines of demarcation are found. It may be 
said—lI think without exaggeration—that in the years that 
have gone by the evidence from variability has grown con- 
stantly stronger. But over the same material, the modern 
battles of interpretation are still being fought, and there is 
wide diversity of opinion as to its meaning. Nevertheless, 
the breaking down of the old hard-and-fast lines of the 
special creationists was a turning point in our thinking. 

A part of the variability found in animals and plants is 
due, Darwin thought, to the direct action of the environ- 
ment. Evolutionary changes might, he supposed, sometimes 
be brought about in this way. Other heritable changes in 
animals have resulted from the use and disuse of their 
parts. In other words, he adopted Lamarck’s principle of 
the inheritance of acquired characters to account for cer- 
tain changes, generally those of an adaptive kind. Darwin’s 
own special contribution was the theory of natural selec- 
tion, which he made use of both to explain the origin of 
species and to account for the origin of the adaptation of 
organisms. At times, he considered one of these questions, 
at other times, the other one. Darwin left the general im- 
pression that his explanation of adaptations of species ac- 
counted for the differences that distinguish them. His 
theory has been challenged on the ground that the conven- 
tional definitions of species relate not to adaptive characters 
but to discontinuous differences that have no obvious rela- 
tion to specific advantages. It has taken a long time to clear 
up the apparent confusion that is involved in Darwin’s 
argument. 
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In order to understand the historical implications, it 
must be remembered that it was “the species question” over 
which Darwin pondered so long—a question that in his 
time was bound up with the older doctrine of “special crea- 
tion.”” Linnaeus and many of the later systematists believed 
that as many species exist as had been originally created. 
Species were the sharply defined units of their systems, and 
while a few concessions were rather grudgingly admitted 
later to explain away intermediate types (as due to hybridi- 
zation and local climatic conditions), the first origin of 
species was ascribed to divine fiat. 

Now, Darwin, pondering over the problem, was im- 
pressed by the many different varieties of a species. This 
had become more apparent as larger numbers of individuals 
were brought together from wider areas. He came to look 
upon these local varieties or races as incipient species. If 
their differences should become greater, and if the interme- 
diate races should disappear, varieties might then attain the 
rank of species. But what brought about the differences be- 
tween the individuals composing the races? Environmental 
effects might be supposed to do this, but Darwin knew that 
the differences are not always associated with difference in 
location. Two varieties might be found together. More- 
over, environments gradually merge into one another; 
seldom do races show a corresponding gradation. Varieties, 
in fact, are as often discontinuous as are Linnaean species. 
Indeed, the modern tendency is to speak of Linnaean species 
as arbitrary or conventional groups, while the real distinc- 
tions are between the varieties themselves, and these, there- 
fore, have been called elementary species. 

With these questions in his mind, Darwin appears to have 
rather suddenly hit upon an idea that offered a clue to the 
riddle. It came, he tells us, from reading Malthus’s essay 
on population. If there is not enough space or food for all 
the individuals that are born, the stronger will survive, the 
weaker will die. If some individuals of a variety differ 
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from others in some special character that has a surviya] 
value, their chances for perpetuation are better; and if this 
same character is transmitted to their offspring, the old 
type will in time be replaced by the new one. The process 
continuing, now in this direction, now in that, the new 
types will attain the rank of a new species. Here, then, by 
the survival of the fittest, evolution is supposed to take 
place, and, secondarily, new species are supposed to be 
created. 

The argument is so plausible when stated in these gen- 
eral terms that it seems almost platitudinous, but there are 
a number of assumptions in the statement that cannot be 
conceded except by an appeal to fact. Very slowly the 
underlying assumptions of Darwin’s theory have been criti- 
cally examined. 

It has not been shown that the diagnostic differences 
used to separate species are differences having a survival 
value in the surroundings peculiar to each, or to different 
conditions in the same environment. Here, in fact, is the 
crux of the argument in so far as it applies to the species 
question. Its significance was insufficiently realized at first, 
but the difficulty has become more and more magnified un- 
til to-day we find that a re-examination of the evidence is 
imperative. 

As has been stated, natural selection, if it works, is 
clearly a theory to explain the manifold adaptations not 
only of the organism to the outer world but even of the in- 
ternal parts to each other—for only a system whose parts 
work well together could persist. Admitting the general 
argument that adaptations might be accounted for in this 
way, leaving the origin of species out of the question for 
the moment, it would still remain to be shown that the 
differences that distinguish individuals from each other 
within the species suffice to produce something new. Here, 
too, we have found by an appeal to fact that there are seri- 
ous difficulties that were not appreciated by Darwin, be- 
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cause he did not have the necessary evidence to support his 
assumption. 

A few examples will suffice to illustrate some of the 
questions that must be answered with regard to the sur- 
vival value of the differences that distinguish related 
species before the premises of the argument can be ad- 
mitted. 

If any particular character, such as size or color, is 
measured in a large number of individuals of a race or 
species, it is found to vary. Some of the individuals will be 
smaller or fainter in color; others, larger or darker; but the 
great majority will be average or middle class. If the 
smaller individuals are destroyed and the larger ones be- 
come the parents of the next generation, the resulting 
population will again show a wide range of variability, but 
the middle class will be a little taller than was that class in 
the parental population. Suppose again in the next genera- 
tion, the smaller individuals are destroyed and only the 
larger ones left to breed. The same result follows, and the 
average may again be somewhat larger. Experience has 
shown, in fact, that the average population may in most 
cases be changed by eliminating consistently certain kinds 
of individuals through a few generations. But then the 
process slows down rather quickly and soon comes to an 
end. Further selection fails to produce further change. The 
upshot has been not to produce a new race in which all the 
individuals are taller than the tallest of the original race, 
but only a race in which the average individual has become 
taller. The tallest may be no taller than before. This fact 
was not known to Darwin, or at least, if vaguely known, it 
was not given due weight. 

If the various examples given by Darwin to illustrate 
natural selection are examined, two quite different points 
of view are found. Sometimes, especially in the earlier edi- 
tions of the “Origin,” he cites cases where a single indi- 
vidual, possessing some character giving it an advantage 
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over its fellows, is supposed to start the process going. At 
other times, he appeals to differences present in a large 
number of individuals as in the imaginary example given 
above. At first he did not realize, as he points out, that 
a single individual with a small advantage would be 
swamped by haphazard inbreeding with the rest of the 
population, although he himself believed that an extreme 
individual breeding with one of the average sort will trans- 
mit to its offspring its character diluted, let us say, by half, 
These in turn meeting, as they are most likely to do, others 
of the commoner sort, will dilute the character further, 
until finally the advantage is lost. It has been swallowed up 
by mediocrity. Later, when his attention was called to the 
fact that such a process would swamp any extreme indi- 
vidual variant, he admitted the “validity” of the argu- 
ment, and he was forced to appeal to the alternative view 
stated above, namely, that the special character must from 
the start be possessed by a large number of individuals to 
become established. It was left for Wallace to follow up 
this argument. Unaware that progression cannot go on 
indefinitely in this way, he committed himself to a fatal 
step as later work has shown. 

It was not until 1909 that this question was tested by a 
Danish physiologist, Johannsen. The evidence that he 
furnished has put the whole question in a clear light. The 
actual work is detailed and need not be described here, but 
the conclusions are simple and can be briefly stated. Johann- 
sen found that in a “pure” population, selection of larger 
or smaller individuals for parents produces no effect on the 
next generation. It is true that variation continues to be 
present in each generation, but these differences are due to 
differences in the external environment, and so long as the 
environment is constant the variability is constant. By im- 
plication, Johannsen’s results also explain why in a mixed, 
or “impure,” population taller parents produce relatively 
more, taller offspring. Most natural groups are a mixture 
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of different kinds of individuals. Some of these differences 
are not environmental but due to different hereditary char- 
acters. Hence it is possible to sort these out by breeding like 
to like, and to make new groups having a different average 
sort of individual. This process under proper direction can 
be rather quickly accomplished, but it then comes to an end 
without transcending the extreme limits of the original 
group from which the process started. No amount of 
elimination after this produces any effect. Evolution in the 
ordinary sense has not taken place. The population has only 
been broken up into its component elements. 

How far, then, does this evidence affect Darwin’s theory 
of natural selection? Evidently a part of the argument has 
proved to be inadequate. In this sense his theory might be 
said to have been overthrown, but the principle of natural 
selection might possibly still be saved if other sources of 
variability that transcend the original limit of variability 
should be found, and this, in fact, more recent work has 
shown to happen. This new work has had a history of only 
twenty-five years. We are still studying this new kind of 
variation, and it is best not to speak as yet too confidently. 
Nevertheless, new possibilities are clearly in sight, and we 
can see far enough ahead to outline what must be done if 
natural selection is ever to become established on scientific, 
verifiable evidence. 

Nine years before Johannsen had shown the limitations 
of the selection process, de Vries had proposed his mutation 
theory based on extensive breeding experiments with the 
evening primrose, and six years before this, Bateson, who 
had made an extensive study of variations, emphasized the 
discontinuity of the process. According to de Vries, there 
appear at times new variants that often transcend the 
original boundaries of variability. These new variants, 
called mutants, are fixed and inherited—fixed in the sense 
that they furnish a new basis about which the fluctuations 
due to the environment take place. They result from a 
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single change in the germinal material. A single change in 
the germ plasm may so modify the constitution or the 
structure of the organism that it is altered in all or many of 
its parts. It is as if a new variety had suddenly appeared 
that breeds true to its kind. The change may be externally 
very great, or so exceedingly small as scarcely to differ from 
the original type. Each mutant change might furnish a new 
stepping stone in the evolutionary advance, provided the 
new “elementary species” has a survival value. 

A great deal of attention is now being given to the muta- 
tion process. The evidence that de Vries discovered in the 
evening primrose has turned out to be in part a special case, 
and can perhaps be best explained as due to re-combination 
of elementary factors already present in the plant, rather 
than due to the immediate appearance of a new mutation. 
Nevertheless, the evidence at hand makes it extremely 
probable that the mutant changes in the evening primrose 
arose in the same way as do mutant changes in other plants 
and animals. 

There can, then, be no doubt at present, so abundant is 
the evidence, that in the germ plasm there occur muta- 
tional changes that transcend the original variability of the 
type. 

Do these mutants furnish better materials for a theory 
of evolution? Will they satisfy the requirements of natural 
selection? ‘These are questions that are receiving the serious 
attention of biologists, and it must be frankly stated that 
the widest possible differences of opinion exist as to the sig- 
nificance of the mutation process. A full discussion would 
require much technical detail, but a few salient points may 
be briefly considered. 

In the first place, it is generally conceded that mutations 
have furnished the breeder with much of his material, al- 
though crossing between wild varieties has also played an 
important role in the production of his novelties. So far as 
mutations have been utilized by man, we have before our 
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eyes a realized process of evolution. Mutants have, at least, 
made one kind of evolution possible. Darwin, in fact, 
argued that if man by artificial selection has brought about 
the extraordinary types shown in our domesticated animals 
and cultivated plants, natural selection may have caused 
similar changes in wild forms, but this comparison has also 
been challenged on several scores. ‘The most serious objec- 
tion is that no matter how different from each other our 
domesticated forms may be, they breed freely ier se; 
while one of the significant differences between wild 
species is that they are often infertile when crossed, or if 
fertile their offspring are sterile. Bateson has on several 
occasions brought this objection to the forefront. It seemed 
to him so serious that he insisted—rather too vehemently 
perhaps at times—that until geneticists could discover in- 
fertility between a new mutant and a parental type, they 
were not justified in their claims that the discovery of mu- 
tation has furnished direct evidence for the evolution of 
wild species. 

Bateson’s hard-and-fast objections have been widely mis- 
understood by the laity and misrepresented at times by the 
opponents of evolution. Bateson had not challenged the 
evolution theory; in fact, he stated in the plainest words 
possible that it is the only rational theory that will account 
for what is known about the origin, distribution, and rela- 
tionship of living things. It is true that Bateson also said 
some very hard things against advocates of the theory of 
natural selection, from which a careless reader might infer 
that he denied this theory 7” toto. But what he actually did 
was to file a vigorous protest against the vague and easy 
acceptance by the natural selectionists of the assumption 
that all that was required was to propose some imagined or 
imaginary advantage that a variation might possess in order 
to establish that theory. He said that “over it all hung the 
supposition that the then current arguments might not be 
sound, . . . and that in these discussions we are continually 
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stopped by such phrases as ‘if such-and-such a variation 
then took place and was favorable.’ . . . Again the whole 
argument is based on such assumptions as these—assump- 
tions which, were they found in Paley or Butler, we could 
not too scornfully ridicule.” His protest was little heeded, 
but, to some extent, it may be responsible for the statements 
that are now made to the effect that natural selection has 
been discarded by biologists. What Bateson did not do was 
to perform the very difficult task of measuring the amount 
of advantage that is necessary for a new mutant type to 
possess in order to have a chance of establishing itself. This 
question, which we now fully realize is the all-important 
consideration for the establishment of the doctrine of 
natural selection, calls for difficult mathematical treat- 
ment, which neither Bateson nor most of the rest of us, for 
that matter, have had the training to carry out. Further- 
more, there is very little experimental evidence from 
which to make the essential calculations. 

There are other difficulties for the mutation theory that 
are still under discussion and are not to be prejudged with- 
out further work. For example, most of the new types are 
less vigorous than the wild types from which they come; 
many of them are defective and could not possibly survive 
in open competition; others differ so far from the original 
types in one or another character as to upset the nice adjust- 
ment of the parts that is so essential to the life of the indi- 
vidual. Such mutants often give the impression of down- 
ward rather than upward evolution. These are difficulties 
that the mutation theory must meet, but it would be rash to 
reject the evidence because of these considerations. 

We must remember, in the first place, that animals and 
plants are already so adjusted to the manifold conditions of 


their existence that almost any haphazard change will be 
deleterious. If this be generalized, it might be used equally 
as an argument against all theories of change—that 1s, 
against any theory of evolution. There is, however, a way 
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out of this apparent zmpasse. The external conditions may 
change and the organism will then be maladjusted, and 
unless it can make a new adjustment it will perish. Again, 
at the boundaries of its usual range, new variants may be 
able to adjust themselves to the different conditions that 
there exist. Furthermore, there may occur at times physio- 
logical changes that are an improvement, such as an in- 
crease in fertility, or in hardihood, or in time of reaching 
maturity, and so on. These changes would be difficult to 
detect, and as yet the mutationists have paid too little atten- 
tion to them. There is, however, every reason to conclude 
from what we know even now concerning the scattering of 
the mutation process that such changes may occur. 

In a word, the arguments just reviewed by no means 
close the door of hope to the modern student of evolution 
by mutation. The important matter is not that he has a new 
talking point but that he has new material which he can 
hope to put to a real test, abiding by the outcome. We must 
also remember that the majority of mutants that we find 
are not new, but have probably been rejected many times 
by natural selection, for some of the same mutants appear 
over and over again in our cultures. New ones, too, are con- 
tinually appearing—new in the sense that we have never 
seen them before. These, too, have no doubt occurred else- 
where. Perhaps the best argument in favor of the view that 
mutant changes have furnished the material for evolution 
is the discovery that whenever single hereditary differences 
are found between wild types, they follow the same laws 
of heredity as do the newly discovered mutant types. 

Quite aside from these technical problems, a wider issue 
is sometimes raised when evolution is interpreted as the 
outcome of mechanistic principles, and natural selection as 
dependent on chance variations. To those who are not 
biologists, and even to some biologists, it seems inconceiv- 
able that such a complex machine—even admitting for the 
moment that the organism works like a machine—could 
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have been brought into existence without relation to the 
purpose that it fulfils. This seems to them as inconceivable 
as it would be to suppose that a watch could have come into 
existence by the chance meeting of pieces of metal, and 
since everyone knows that watches were not made in this 
way but that the parts were assembled with the end in view, 
that is, with a purpose, it is argued that the infinitely more 
complex organism could not have come about by chance. 
It is implied that, even if the materials existed independ- 
ently of each other, no imagined series of happy accidents 
could have brought them together. Hence, not chance 
variation, but design, must have ruled the evolutionary 
process, just as purpose has brought about the construction 
of the watch. It is Paley’s old argument scarcely disguised. 

To-day we are a little more careful in the use of the 
word c/ance, and somewhat skeptical about the other 
word, purpose, when transferred from its human meaning 
to events outside of man’s activities. If chance has any 
status in science, it means that we do not know what special 
set of conditions causes a particular event to be realized. A 
game of chance is one in which a complex series of changes 
is involved in each new deal—all possible deals might be 
computed but no particular one could be predicted without 
a knowledge of a complex set of physical events. On the 
other hand, the word purpose, as we commonly use it, 
means, in general, that we bring about a particular series of 
events with the end in view. In a word, we control the 
happening so that a watch or a locomotive emerges. We can 
do this because we are familiar both with the desired result 
and with the combination of parts that will give that re- 
sult. But is it not hazardous to insist because we make 
watches in this way, that this is the only way in which con- 
trivances can come about? It may be conceded that when 
Paley wrote, it may have been difficult at best to suggest 
how organisms might have evolved by natural process, but 
at the present time we can at least suggest how this might 
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happen without invoking ultra-scientific agencies. It suf- 
fices to show such a possibility to meet his argument on its 
own grounds, but while this may relieve the biologist of 
the burden of proof, he will not be satisfied to leave the 
matter there but will continue to press forward in his en- 
deavor to obtain experimental evidence that evolution may 
be explained without going beyond the facts furnished by 
living animals. 

We are confronted then with the question whether, 
without outside assistance, the more complex organisms 
have arisen out of simpler ones that once existed on this 
planet. The philosopher and metaphysician Bergson has 
tried to cut the gordian knot by postulating a guiding prin- 
ciple in living matter itself, which reacts purposefully to 
new situations as they arise. In his view, evolution was 
neither foreordained, nor the result of the principles that 
we call mechanistic. The organism may act as a mecha- 
nism, but the contrivance was made through its ability to 
adjust its mechanism without transcending mechanical 
principles to each new occasion. Thus Bergson removes the 
problem from the realm of modern science—or, at least, 
his view suggests that the fundamental problem of evolu- 
tion is not mechanistic and leaves us in the position where 
we would do well, if we wish to study nature profound!/y, 
to devote our time to describing the purposeful reactions of 
the living materials. It is needless to reply that we do not 
observe that organisms always behave in this way, for Berg- 
son admits that even their purposeful reactions are limited 
by the kinds of materials that exist for each kind of 
organism. 

In passing, it may be pointed out that Bergson’s admis- 
sion that reactions may not always be purposeful, owing to 
the nature of the material, reduces the argument to nearly 
the same status as the argument for natural selection, for 
the latter also postulates that adaptive variations may arise 
amongst those not adaptive. Bergson brings in, however, an 
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extraneous agent for those reactions that are adaptive, 
while the selectionists argue that natural causes may pro- 
duce either kind, and it is only the survival value of some 
of the variations that distinguishes between the adaptive 
and the unadaptive ones. 

Leaving the metaphysicians to fight out their battles on 
their own grounds, the biologist does not have to go so far 
afield to discover skepticism among scientific men about 
the universality of mechanistic principles. For, in recent 
years not only has an occasional physicist or chemist stated 
such a conviction concerning living things, but even a 
physiologist here and there has gone on record as to the 
desirability of keeping what is called an open mind about 
the treatment of problems of life. To these physiologists 
it is the amazing co-ordination of the parts of the living 
plant or animal that seems beyond the possibility of ex- 
planation on such mechanistic formulas as are known to us. 
Something more seems to them to be needed. 

There are two sides to this question, which for purposes 
of discussion may be kept apart, although intrinsically they 
are intimately related. The first is, whether the co-ordina- 
tion of the parts can be profitably studied by means of 
purely mechanistic principles alone. This is seldom ques- 
tioned by physiologists, or, at any rate, their working 
hypotheses are always based on mechanistic assumptions, 
except, in some cases, where the higher cerebral processes 
of man and other animals are concerned. The second ques- 
tion is, whether these mechanism-like processes could have 
arisen in the past without some sort of guidance, either 
from within or from without, that transcends the ordinary 
mechanistic principle. The following considerations may 
have a bearing on the two questions just stated. 

One of the most significant features of living things is 
frequently overlooked, when a comparison is drawn be- 
tween a living organism in its structural aspects and such a 
piece of mechanism as a watch. Organisms are chemical 
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machines. A watch or almost any of the familiar machines 
of human origin could be made out of a wide range of ma- 
terials. Some materials are no doubt better suited than 
others to act as wheels, levers, springs, but within a wide 
range almost any solid material could be utilized. In the 
organism, on the contrary, all the evidence that we possess 
at present indicates that only those particular chemical sub- 
stances that are characteristic of each species could make 
the organism what it is. Its life is dependent on its chemical 
materials, some of which come and go, and only tempo- 
rarily become a part of the machine. ‘The most characteris- 
tic of these substances are not found in nature outside of the 
organism and have probably never existed except in living 
things. There can be no question of their having “come 
together” either by chance or design, after organic life 
once had appeared on the globe. They have been made by 
the organism itself, and on the doctrine of evolution the 
manufacture of a new substance is coincident with the ap- 
pearance of a new type. 

Chemically speaking, new substances have been created 
out of materials already in the organism. What determined 
the first appearance of these compounds? Is this to be 
interpreted to mean that there has been a pre-established 
harmony between the time of their appearance and the end 
which they collectively subserve? Has something from 
outside determined their origin at critical moments? If so, 
why are not all chemical reactions so determined? Clearly 
the materials of living things exist, because working to- 
gether they give combinations that can perpetuate them- 
selves in the actual world. If this argument be allowed, it 
seems to follow that the resulting harmony was inevitably 
determined by the nature of the organic materials them- 
selves. 

Natural selection, from this point of view, would then 
mean that, in the course of time, the organic materials of 
which organisms are made have suffered change—prob- 
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ably, may I add, from their own innate chemical constitu- 
tion reacting with the environment. Certain of these 
changes had a survival value, which means that in an 
existing environment the new systems were stable and self- 
perpetuating types. The relation of the new combinations 
to the environment is not different in kind from the rela- 
tion of water to the earth after oxygen and hydrogen com- 
bined. The biologist’s problem would then be twofold: the 
discovery of the historical sequence of the events, and the 
discovery of the chemical properties of the organism that 
lead to new combinations. The historical problem would 
include, when complete, the first appearance of new types 
and the ways in which they became established, and in- 
clude also the disappearance of older types. The chemical 
problem would be concerned with the particular events 
under which a new element in the germinal material 
arises, or may have arisen in the past. 

When, if ever, the whole story can be told, the problem 
of adaptation of the organism to its environment and the 
co-ordination of its parts may appear to be a self-contained 
progressive elaboration of chemical components—a proc- 
ess no more fortuitous than the constitution of the earth or 
its revolution about the sun. The outcome would be as 
determined as any natural event. If anyone chooses to make 
a mystery of the phenomena, he may marvel that the 
properties of organic matter are such that they contain all 
the possible combinations that living things now show or 
have shown in the past. He may wonder, too, what possi- 
bilities the future still has in store. 
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THE BLACK ROCK* 


To THomas Harpy 
By JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


FF the long headland, threshed about by round-backed 
breakers, 

There is a black rock, standing high at the full tide; 

Off the headland there is emptiness, 

And the moaning of the ocean, 

And the black rock standing alone. 


In the orange wake of sunset, 

When the gulls have fallen silent, 

And the winds slip out and meet together from the edges of 
the sea, 

Settled down in the dark water, 

Fragment of the earth abandoned, 

Ragged and huge the black rock stands. 


It is as if it listened, 

Stood and listened very intently 

To the everlasting swish and boom and hiss of spray, 
Listened to the creeping-on of night; 

While afar off, to the westward, 

Dark clouds silently are packed together, 

With a dull red glow between. 


It is listening, it is lonely; 

For the sunlight 

Showed it houses near the headland, 
Trees and flowers; 


* Reprinted, from Tue Yate Review for July, 1920, in memory of the 
master, to whom the poem was dedicated with his consent. 
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For the sunlight caused to grow upon it scanty blades of 


grass, 
In the crannies of the rock, 
Here and there; 


For the sunlight brought it back remembrance of a world 


Long rejected 

And long lost; 

Showed it white sails near the coast, 
Children paddling in the bay, 

Signs of life and kinship with mankind 
Long forgot. 

Now the sunset leaves it there, 

Bare, rejected, a black scrap of rock, 
Battered by the tides, 

Wallowing in the sea. 


Bleak, adrift, 

Shattered like a monstrous ship of stone, 
Left aground 

By the waters, on its voyage; 

With no foot to touch its deck, 

With no hand to lift its sails, 

There it stands. 


Gulls wheel near it in the sunlight, 

White backs flash ; 

Gray wings eddy, curl, are lifted, swept away, 
Ona wave; 

Gulls pass rapidly in the sunlight 

Round about it. 


Gulls pass, screaming harshly to the wave-thrusts, 
Laughing in uncanny voices; 

Lonely flocks of great white birds, 

Like to ghosts; 

But the black rock does not welcome them, 
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Knows by heart already all their cries; 


Hears, repeated, for the millionth millionth time 


All the bitterness of ocean 
Howling through their voices. 


It still dreams of other things, 

Of the cities and the fields, 

And the lands near to the coast 
Where the lonely grassy valleys 
Full of dun herds deeply browsing, 
Sweep in wide curves to the sea; 


It still holds the memory 

Of the wild bees booming, murmuring, 
In the fields of thyme and clover, 

And the shadows of broad trees 
Towards noon: 


It still lifts its huge scarred sides 
Vainly to the burning glare of sun, 
With the memory of doom 

Thick upon them; 

And the hope that by some fate 

It may come once more to be 


Part of all the earth it had; 


Freed from clamor of the waves, 
From the broken planks and wreckage 
Drifting aimless here and there, 

With the tides; 

Freed to share its life with earth, 

And to be a dwelling-place 

For the outcast tribes of men, 

Once again. 


In the morning, 
When the dark clouds whirl swift over, 
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From the southeast, dragging with them 
Heavy curtains of gray rain, 


The black rock rejoices, 

All its little gullies drip with cool refreshing showers. 
All the crannies, all the steeps, 

All the meagre sheltered places 

Fill with drip and tinkle of the rain. 


But when afternoon between the clouds 
Leaves adrift cool patches of blue sky, 
Floating like deep stretches of the sea, 
Between floes of polar snow; 


Then the rock is all aflame: 
Diamonds, emeralds, topazes, 
Burn and shatter, and it seems 


Like a garden filled with flowers. 


Like a garden where the rapid wheeling lights 

And black shadows lift and sway and fall; 

Spring and summer and red autumn chase each other 
Moment after moment, on its face. 


So, till sunset 

Lifts once more its lonely crimson torch, 

Menacing and mournful, far away; 

Then an altar left abandoned, it stands facing all the 
horizon 


Where the light departs. 


Massive black and crimson towers, 

Cities carven by the wind from out the clouds of sunset look 
at it; 

It has dreamed them, it has made this sacrifice, 
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Now it sees their rapid passing, 
Soon it will be bleak and all alone. 


Abrupt and broken rock, 

Black rock, awash in the midst of the waters, 
Lonely, aloof, deserted, 

Impotent to change; 


Storm-clouds lift off, 

The dawn strikes the hills far inland. 
But you are forever tragic and apart, 
Forever battling with the sea; 


Till the waves have ground you to dust— 

Till the ages are all accomplished, 

Till you have relinquished the last reluctant fragment 
To the gnawing teeth of the wave; 


I know the force of your patience, 

I have shared your grim silent struggle, 

The mad dream you have, and will not abandon, 
To cover your strength with gay flowers; 


Keel of the world, apart, 
I have lived like you. 


Some men are soil of the earth; 

Their lives are broad harvest fields 

Green in the spring, and gold in their season, 
Then barren and mown; 


But those whom my soul has loved 

Are bare rocks standing off headlands; 
Cherishing, perhaps, a few bitter wild flowers, 
That bloom in the granite, year after year. 











A MEMORABLE SEASON IN THE 
THEATRE 


By ROBERT LITTELL 


FTER the departure of the Reinhardt players 

and the Theatre Guild’s production of Eugene 

O’Neill’s “Strange Interlude,” the New York 

stage sinks back into apathy. Nothing seems 

likely to happen from now on but a repetition of the usual 

recurrent pattern of musical comedy, crook drama, and 

plays in which He says to Her, “Id like to be able to see 

inside your funny little head.” The season, I am willing to 

gamble, is over. It is inconceivable that there is, up any 

manager’s sleeve, anything one-tenth as stirring as Rein- 
hardt or O’ Neill at their best. 

The winter of 1927-28 will long be remembered in 
the theatre I think, for two events: “‘Danton’s Tod” and 
“Strange Interlude.””? We have had gifted foreigners here 
before. The coming of Stanislavsky and the Moscow Art 
Theatre five years ago was a great landmark. Max Rein- 
hardt’s production of “Danton’s Tod” (The Death of 
Danton) is another landmark and, it seems to me, an even 
greater one. There have been complaints, on both occasions, 
that we were too eager to greet foreign genius and slow 
to recognize our own. So far, we have had nothing to equal 
the perfection and excitement given us by Stanislavsky or 
Reinhardt—except the wonderful production of Ibsen’s 
“Wild Duck” by the Actors’ Equity company in 1925. And 
that, after all, was also a foreign play. This year Eugene 
O’ Neill, who has always been promising us something ex- 
traordinary and showing us brief samples of it now and 
then, has turned the trick. The rare trick, the impossible 
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trick, which happens in any country only once in a few 
decades—a great play, a play which can stand up to any 
other play in existence. If I had been asked previous to 
January 30, 1928, to name the “best American Play,” I 
would have been hard put to it to choose from a number of 
very interesting but hardly first-rate candidates. To-day 
there is no longer any doubt. “Strange Interlude,” queer 
and bulky and imperfect though it be, is ahead of them all. 

Eugene ONeill has for some years been almost as popu- 
lar abroad as at home—in the case of some of his plays, 
even more so. The Germans are nearly always giving one 
of them; the Russians have recently produced “The Hairy 
Ape” and “Desire under the Elms.” Eventually Max Rein- 
hardt will, it is to be hoped, put on “Strange Interlude” in 
his own characteristic manner. I don’t believe that, even if 
done in his very best vein, it will be as good as the beautiful 
and sensitive performance by Miss Lynn Fontanne and the 
other Guild actors. But it will be worth going many miles 
to see. For Reinhardt is, at the top of his form, a genius. 
A genius, it seems to me, who works into a play from the 
outside, and whose greatest success is with the spectacular 
and immense rather than with the intimate and profound. 
I suspect that he would heavily underline those qualities in 
“Strange Interlude” which need such restraint; I am afraid 
that he would make a play which is already too long seem 
even longer. 

Before this season, Reinhardt’s reputation with Ameri- 
cans was founded almost entirely on “The Miracle.” I 
hereby apply for admission into that small and suppressed 
minority of unhappy persons who disliked “The Miracle” 
intensely. After the first few moments, which were like 
the shock of beauty one feels on entering the cathedral at 
Chartres, there began to rise, from this colossal pantomime, 
an odor of death. It wasn’t simple, it wasn’t fresh, it wasn’t 
strong; it seemed to be a hybrid hothouse plant of gigan- 
tic proportions and evil, jarring colors. A huge paper sun- 
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flower that had gone and got religion. For me it was a 
disquieting but rather fascinating nightmare, full of gro- 
tesque, warped meanings and antique-store mysticism. 

On his return to America last autumn, Reinhardt 
brought with him a full company of players, some of them 
German but most of them Austrian, and with these he pre- 
sented a seven-course meal for New York audiences— 
three spectacles and four plays. The first two of these, 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” and “Everyman,” I am 
sorry to say I did not see. The third spectacle, “Danton’s 
Tod,” contained a number of small scenes with few actors, 
and several mob scenes, in which Reinhardt’s stupendous 
generalship, his control over vast numbers of people on the 
stage, produced two of the most heroic and exciting mo- 
ments I have ever witnessed, in the theatre or outside of it. 

Danton, as unfortunately nearly everyone needs to be re- 
minded, was that great leader of the French Revolution 
who, because of a combination of honesty and disillusion- 
ment, allowed the rising revolutionary temper to roll over 
him and crush him. Robespierre, cruel, pedantic, cold, and 
stiff, keeps pace with the Revolution and guides its treach- 
erous thrust at the former hero. The drama of Danton’s 
undoing comes to a head in two scenes, one before the Club 
of the Jacobins, the other before the people’s Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal. Both scenes would be lifeless without the 
electric background of a mob. 

There is nothing harder for a director to pull off than 
a mob scene—judging from past performances on the 
American stage. A great many people are hired, massed in 
a swarming pool on one side of the stage or the other, and 
trained, at stated moments, to raise their arms all together, 
or as one man to roar with hatred, fear, anger, or enthu- 
siasm. The effect is usually that of the costumed citizens of 
a Middle-Western town celebrating its founding in a sym- 
bolic pageant out at the fair grounds. Numbers, in the 
theatre or anywhere else, count for nothing unless they are 
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well managed, and most stage mobs, when in action, prove 
nothing beyond the fact that they have been well man- 
aged. The essence of a real mob is its lack of discipline, the 
sinister, unpredictable surge and sway of its emotions, the 
sense of danger in the air whenever angry masses are un- 
certain what to do next. 

Max Reinhardt produces this effect. His mobs are genu- 
inely terrifying. They almost make you look around for 
the nearest exit; they give you a sense of being a helpless 
bystander powerless before the storm. It isn’t numbers that 
do the trick, though in “Danton’s Tod” there must have 
been two hundred people on the stage of the Century 
Theatre all at once. What helps most of all to produce the 
effect of uncontrollable restlessness and power is the de- 
vices which Reinhardt uses to suggest that there are many 
more people on the stage than we can see. Immediately in 
front of us near the footlights is a fringe of onlookers, 
standing up with their backs to us. Beyond them, rising 
from the centre of the stage, is the speaker’s lofty tribune. 
Behind that, the lower rows of a vast, dim, crowded am- 
phitheatre, with light playing only on the faces in front. 
The rows of faces, most of them in ghostly shadow, rise 
sharply into darkness. For all we know, they rise up and up 
beyond our line of vision, to the roof of a huge hall seating 
thousands of people, every seat of which is occupied by 
an excited, blood-curdling citizen of raging revolutionary 
France. At particularly thrilling moments, when the 
speaker in the tribune had made some fiercely telling point, 
the figures in the front rows would rise, just as they do at 
baseball games, and those behind them would rise too, and 
then in an upward ripple, all the others behind these, way 
up into the darkness. 

It is one of the theatre’s most ancient truths that there is 
more excitement in what is suggested than in what is done 
before our eyes. Our eyes and ears are limited, but our im- 
agination is limitless—you have but to get it started and it 
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will soar into space and darkness. It was this subtle play on 
the imagination that made these mobs seem to have come 
out of a hundred and thirty years of history. Of course, 
that wasn’t all. The mobs were magnificently drilled, with 
that creative certainty which speaks the field marshal 
rather than the drill sergeant. When they yelled or moved 
or laughed, or screamed out raucous obscene threats, it was 
not the repetition of a remembered command, but the re- 
sult of a guiding genius who could teach them how to feel 
what they were doing before they did it. 

These mobs were the background for heroic personal 
drama, for the duel between Danton and his condemned 
friends hurling defiance at the guillotine, and Robespierre 
and St. Just, their frigid executioners. It would be impossi- 
ble to say which scene was the greater, that in which 
Robespierre shows his mastery over the mob, or that in 
which Danton, blazing with reckless, wild-humored fury, 
nearly turns the mob in his favor, and the tables on his 
judges. If these parts had not been played magnificently, 
the equally magnificent reality of the mobs would have lost 
its Meaning. 

Danton, as the theatre-going public knows, was played 
by Paul Hartmann, Robespierre by Wladimir Sokoloff, St. 
Just by Arnold Korff. A more varied and gifted trio has 
seldom been seen. Hartmann has an unconquerable stage 
presence, and a great smashing, leaping voice that fills the 
theatre with the sound of the tearing of tons of sheet-iron. 
Sokoloff is unflinchingly dry and owlish and composed, and 
can command a nation to be still and listen to him with the 
soft implacable tapping of one finger—far more effective 
than the beating of a dozen fists on a dozen breasts. Korff— 
a German actor, but born in America, and an American 
citizen—is in many ways the most finished of the three. 
Whatever he does is held together with a peaceful but 
intense concentration, whatever he says flows from his 
smooth, perfectly modulated voice with the calm, thick 
richness of oil. 
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The more intimate plays given by Reinhardt’s company, 
which followed the presentation or “Danton’s Tod,” were 
all different, and all interesting, but after the great mob 
scenes their minor restlessness and drama came as some- 
what of an anticlimax. They were stagecraft—“Danton’s 
Tod”? seemed more like history itself. A strange assort- 
ment: Schiller, Tolstoi, Goldoni, and a modern Czech play- 
wright, Frantisek Langer: “Kabale und Liebe”—a good 
old-fashioned romantic drama with a villainous father and 
two lovers poisoning each other; “The Living Corpse”— 
dark Russian psychological tragedy, lit with strange 
gleams; “A Servant of Two Masters”—charming Italian 
buffoonery; ‘“Peripherie”—a half-fantastic, half-realistic 
series of pictures from the underworld of one of Prague’s 
suburbs. 

Tolstoi’s ““The Living Corpse,” it will be remembered, 
was played here some years ago as “Redemption” by John 
Barrymore. In Reinhardt’s production the part of Fedya— 
ill-starred, idealistic drunkard who kills himself so that his 
wife can marry the man she loves—is played by perhaps 
the most famous of German actors, Alexander Moissi. In 
Germany, unlike America, the theatre has sound roots in 
the smaller towns, and these towns support very fair stock 
companies. Moissi spends a great deal of time accepting the 
invitation of these local companies to play “als Gast”’ cne 
of his famous rdles—of which that of Fedya is perhaps the 
most popular of all. He has even played it in Moscow— 
one German-speaking réle in a company of Russians. He 
is a much-travelled star, an international comet leaving a 
glow of praise and admiration in his track. 

Minor actors, when they are conspicuously good, are, as 
as a rule, conceded so to be by everyone. It is about “stars” 
that opinions begin to differ. The disagreement in New 
York about the acting of Moissi is very sharp. I think I am 
in the minority when I say that Moissi is a better star than 
actor. He has that self-confident, self-enthralled personal- 
ity which draws all our attention as soon as he comes on the 
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stage. He hasa radiant, wistful face, crowned with a shock 
of brown hair which he removes out of his far-gazing eyes 
with one delicate finger. And such a melting, sonorous, 
nobly nasal voice. He is one of the most perfect actors | 
have ever seen, in the sense that he does nothing uninten- 
tionally, and probably is able to achieve exactly the effect 
he wishes. But I do not think the effect he wishes is the 
right effect. Nor do I think him capable of more than a 
few effects. He is like a perpetual full moon, musical and 
slow and always on the verge of sentimentality. If you like 
it, here is the thrill of your life. If you want more depth, 
passion, dryness, and variety you will agree with me that, 
for all his astounding physical and vocal equipment, he is 
much overrated. 

I imagine that, like the moon, he is always solitary, al- 
ways a “guest-player” in temporary and inferior surround- 
ings. At any rate, he did not fit into the Reinhardt picture, 
that restless, vibrating, half-lit and feverish succession of 
motion upon motion, that moody volcano from which there 
is always rising, even in the quietest interludes, an impa- 
tient little thread of steam. 

This is no time to re-define genius—for which so many 
contradictory definitions already exist. But it seems fairly 
obvious that the one thing that is irreplaceable in genius is 
energy. Without the great gust of life to blow in their sails, 
the little shiploads of talents would never get very far. 
The greatest gift of Max Reinhardt is energy, the power 
to breathe life into the words of a play and the gestures of 
actors. He often goes off the track. His emphasis is unre- 
lieved, his small scenes are full of fuming and gnashing of 
teeth; he makes mere bounce and bustle work overtime; 
he exaggerates, whips up, keeps boiling moments which 
should be placid and restrained. There was a wide and 
horrible gap between the gigantic mastery of the big mob 
scenes and the fretful confusion of the small scenes in 
“Danton’s Tod.” But compare him, even at his worst, with 
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some of our best directors and you will see how vastly more 
exciting an excess of vitality can be than a minute attention 
to superficial perfections. ‘The one thing we should learn 
from him is, alas, the incommunicable gift of vitality. But, 
except at rare moments, Reinhardt’s is a vitality which im- 

oses itself on the material from without. There is another 
kind which we value more highly, which is more truly 
creative, and which works up slowly and painfully from 
the depths within to the outer light. 

This power is peculiarly O’Neill’s. His energy, so often 
bitterly inarticulate, seems a peculiarly American product. 
Now that at last he has said something so triumphantly 
that it will endure in the American theatre as long as any- 
thing in it endures, we can look back on those fumbling, 
yearning, mystical half-failures, so painfully carrying the 
inborn truth within them. Some of them were, as theatre, 
fairly successful, some of them were excruciating still- 
births, some of them were chaotic, twilit wrestling- 
grounds for the long battle between beauty and evil. But 
none of them were trivial. Always, underneath, one felt 
that blind driving power pushing its way towards the light. 
Why in the world, one often wondered, does he go after 
what is so hopelessly difficult, why isn’t he content, once in 
a while, with a more legible, superficial humanity; why 
this eternal passion for saying something important, even 
when it is inexpressible? 

At times O’Neill’s search for the truth has reminded us 
of the unhappy wanderings of the mole, which covers 
God’s nice green lawn with a pattern of tragic gropings. 
We longed to say, Come out into the open, where the sun 
shines and everybody is having such a good time; stop go- 
ing this way and that in search of something which per- 
haps doesn’t really exist after all. But behind O’Neill’s 
blind attacks on this wall and on that of our earthly prison, 
there was a single purpose and a unifying hope. We should 
have noticed as much; instead, we were often irritated, 
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bored, or even maliciously amused at a blind man’s buff 
which seemed so often futile, so frequently soggy, and so 
invariably humorless. 

Eugene O’ Neill, like all truly gifted men, if he goes off 
the track goes into the ditch with a resounding crash, 
When “Marco Millions” was produced by the Theatre 
Guild only a few weeks before “Strange Interlude,” it 
seemed to me incredible that anyone, after all these years 
during which George F. Babbitt and Mr. H. L. Mencken 
(who are not so different as they seem) had been rammed 
down our throats, should be taken in by it. But apparently 
almost everyone was deceived by the Guild’s sumptuous 
production, and named “gorgeous satire” what was really 
little better than a dramatization of ‘“The American Mer- 
cury” with Marco Polo as our old friend George F. Bab- 
bitt. O’Neill, I said, is taking time off from his job as 
Great American Playwright, and I added, under my 
breath, “he never was the G.A.P.—nobody is.” 

And then, close upon the heels of Marco, and press- 
agented by the curiously fascinating information that it 
would begin at five in the afternoon and end at eleven, 
“Strange Interlude” burst upon us. The more I think about 
it, the more certain does it seem that “Strange Interlude” 
is not merely the greatest American play, but probably the 
only great American play, and that Eugene O’Neill has 
written one of the most strange and moving plays to be 
found anywhere. 

The sheer physical length of “Strange Interlude”— 
nine acts, four and a half hours—has something to do with 
the effect it makes on us. Part of the superiority of a novel 
over a play of the same approximate merits lies in the sense 
we have at the end of the novel of knowing the characters 
to the bottom, of having lived a small slice of our lives in 
their company—wherefore we feel a certain affection for 
them and interest in their fate. Most plays necessarily be- 
gin after the beginning of the story of the characters and 
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end before the end. “Strange Interlude” gives us two or 
three times more incident and growth than the ordinary 
play. I do not mean to say the “Strange Interlude” is a hy- 
brid—half-novel, half-play. It is a solid whole, and stands 
on its own feet. Its breadth and depth and many layers are 
like a novel’s, but in addition it strikes our senses with the 
physical shock and reality which we always get, in some 
degree, from seeing living people on the stage. 

This is the first factor which makes “Strange Interlude” 
so unusual. Another is, of course, the story itself, the kind 
of story of personal tragedy and fulfilment, of human na- 
ture climbing its dark and stony path towards happiness, 
which O’ Neill, with less completeness, has done so often 
before. It is also, beside being alive with the stripped, es- 
sential truths about human nature, an extraordinarily dra- 
matic story, forever suspended on the edge of dangerous 
and exciting possibilities. Nina is the centre of it all, a 
woman such as we don’t often see, perhaps, in daily life 
(because we so seldom see beyond the surface of people), 
but a woman put together with all the strange wheels and 
mainsprings which make real people act as they do. Nina 
fell in love, before the play opens, with a heroic figure, an 
aviator who was killed in the war. She might have married 
him, or lived a brief moment of joy with him, but some- 
thing held her back. Now that he is dead she still loves his 
ghost—a ghost that haunts the whole play. In a half-in- 
sane effort to requite the hungry passion of the dead, she 
goes to work as nurse in a hospital for maimed soldiers, and 
gives herself to many of them. To save herself from the 
divorce between reality and death which is gradually 
growing wider within her, and because she wants children, 
she marries a nice young fellow—Sam—who is in love 
with her. 

Shortly after. her marriage to Sam, Nina discovers that 
there is insanity in his family, that Sam’s father went mad 
for fear that his own son would inherit the curse. She must, 
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she believes, have no child by Sam. But Sam must have g 
child, to keep him from discouragement, and from the very 
fate his father feared for him. So Nina asks a friend of the 
family, Ned, a doctor, to be the secret father of Sam’s 
child. The child is born, everyone supposes it to be Sam’s, 
he grows up to resemble Sam and to hate his own father, 
Ned. The usual triangle, husband, wife, and lover, is in 
“Strange Interlude” re-drawn to include a fourth figure, 
that of a faithful, self-tormented admirer who loves Nina 
but is treated by her as if he were her father. 

All the actions and reactions of these people on each 
other, the change of their feelings for each other, the ebb 
and flow of their feelings about themselves as life moves on 
into middle age, the perilous adventures of the colossal lie 
that nestles at the centre of the plot, form a gigantic and 
ever-shifting tangle of personal drama. The mere frame- 
work of the story would be enough for several plays, the 
speeches and actions of these people are more than sufficient 
for a play containing all that even O’Neill could desire. 
But he is not content with surface acts and words; he gives 
us the thoughts of the characters as well. And herein lies 
the fundamental originality of the play, the novelty, which 
adds to it a whole dimension more than is possessed by other 
modern plays. All through the play the action stops, briefly, 
to allow the various characters to speak their minds un- 
heard by other characters. What is this but the old “aside” 
put to a fresh use? The aside is usually an explanatory 
device, often comic; O’ Neill renews it to express the most 
important element of the play, the subsurface drama of 
motives rather than actions. The revelation of motives can 
be more interesting than the narration of actions, but when 
the interweaving of the two is shown simultaneously, as in 
“Strange Interlude,” the result is overwhelming. 

These searching asides and soliloquies are not realistic. 
They do not correspond exactly with what goes through 


our minds just before we do something or talk to somebody. 
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They stick to the point, whereas it is obvious that the 
thoughts that flash in and out of our heads even at im- 
portant moments are often trivial and irrelevant. But be- 
neath these stray thoughts, hidden in what has come to be 
called the unconscious, is a stream of desires, fears, motives 
which determine our actions often without our knowing 
it. The asides in “Strange Interlude” are a combination 
of these wordless motives and the words which we con- 
sciously utter to ourselves but do not speak aloud. Never 
before, to my knowledge, has a playwright managed to put 
the surface and the secret flow of life before us in parallel 
streams. 

No amount of description can begin to reproduce the 
effect of “Strange Interlude.” Nor can any enumeration of 
its numerous faults destroy the impression of its originality 
and greatness. For once O’Neill’s leaning towards un- 
relieved tension has not interfered with the power of his 
play as a whole. The play is too long, it breaks down some- 
what after the sixth act, it puzzles us at times, it needs the 
lightness of humor, it could to its advantage be more casual. 
But all that doesn’t matter. It is simply a great and remark- 
able play, which everyone who cares at all for the Ameri- 
can theatre should go to see for himself. 

There were other interesting plays and productions this 
winter, some of which in any ordinary season would be 
well worth writing about—“The Royal Family,” “Paris 
Bound,” “Coquette,” “Salvation.” But since this is a quite 
extraordinary season, I find that they have somehow been 
crowded out by the fertile, feverish genius of Max Rein- 
hardt and the enormous achievement of Eugene O’Neill. 
If we have such a conjunction of planets again in the next 
ten years, we shall be very lucky. ' 











THE ILLUSIONS OF JOSEPH CONRAD 
By WILBUR CROSS 


T is more than thirty years since an unknown man of 

alien blood entered the domain of English fiction and 

not long after won honors there equal to any held by 

his contemporaries who had been born into the lan- 
guage. His name when written out in Polish was Teodor 
Josef Konrad Korzeniowski. What he thought a curious 
public was entitled to know about a life over which hung 
the shadow of mystery he disclosed in “The Mirror of the 
Sea,” “A Personal Record,” and elsewhere. What at last 
he wished to say of the novels he had written he put into 
little essays prefixed to the volumes of a uniform edition of 
the Works* which his publishers brought out a few years 
before his death. Since then Mrs. Conrad and several 
friends have written intimately of his personal characteris- 
tics; and Mr. G. Jean-Aubry has recently edited an inter- 
esting collection of his letters with a biographical sketcht 
containing many new facts and rectifying a hitherto in- 
exact chronology. Though the inquiry concerning Conrad 
will still go on with the publication of more letters, the 
account in all essentials has been closed. He has written his 
books and he has died. 

And now, what of the man and the novels he left be- 
hind? Ben Jonson said in antique verses that he who looked 
upon the Droeshout portrait of Shakespeare would see a 
face, but if anyone wished to see the man he must look into 
the book of plays. So Conrad sometimes wrote of the art he 


* THE Concorp Epition oF THE Works oF JosEPH Conran, 24 20/!., 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

¢ Josepx Conran, Lire anv Letrers, dy G. Jean-Ausry, 2 v0/s., Double- 
day, Page & Co. 
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practised. A novelist, he reiterated, creates a world of the 
imagination out of his experiences as colored by his tem- 
perament, which, though resembling the worlds of other 
minds, can never have quite the same perspective and so is 
always fated to be “‘a little mysterious” to his readers. His 
particular world is necessarily an expression of his own per- 
sonality through incident and character. Therein are his 
thoughts and emotions, his moods and dreams, his sense of 
the meaning of things, and what was formerly called a con- 
science—that heirloom, said Conrad, of the race and the 
family, “fashioned by the words, the looks, the acts, and 
even by the silences and abstentions surrounding one’s 
childhood.” 

Enough is known of Conrad’s childhood and youth to 
give one a glimpse here and there of his mentality as it was 
unfolding. He could not recall the time when he was un- 
able to read. All he remembered was that at the age of five 
he was reading in every Polish book which he could lay 
hands on. The next year he was reading and speaking 
French also. Thereafter verse, romance, history, and travel 
in both languages carried him in imagination away from 
the dismal scenes and the miseries of his boyhood such as 
Mr. Jean-Aubry has described. “Don Quixote” held him 
like a spell, not by its humor, on which he was silent, but by 
the charm of that imaginary world through which the 
Gentleman of La Mancha rode with a halo round his head, 
oblivious of the world of ordinary mankind in which he 
was to meet disaster. Here for the first time Conrad was 
made dimly aware of those realms of illusion which all 
minds are destined to enter and leave disenchanted at last. 
This aspect of human life, which appears in all the novels 
written in his maturity, took a firm hold upon his imagina- 
tion during the period when he was passing from child- 
hood to youth. His particular hero was Livingstone. A 
mere map of Central Africa, splashed with white to indi- 
cate unexplored regions, so thrilled him that one day he put 
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his finger on one of the white spots and told his school. 
mates that he would go there some day. They laughed at 
him, but he kept his word and wrote “The Heart of Dark. 
ness” after a journey through the Congo. On the whole, 
Conrad’s imagination in childhood and youth was peopled 
not so much with the characters of famous fiction, though 
they were there, as with the old sea-dogs and adventurers 
that gave their lives to exploration on land and water. 

He was midway in his sixteenth year when he first 
caught a sight of the sea as he stood with his tutor on the 
Lido at Venice. In that one look over the Adriatic was 
settled the question of a career. He would go to sea, which 
for him symbolized that freedom towards which he was 
being driven by an irresistible impulse. The desert would 
have done as well if he had first seen the Sahara. “Travel,” 
to quote an Arabic proverb after him, “is victory.” In this 
instance it was victory over the destiny foreshadowed for a 
boy born of an inland people. For twenty years altogether 
he lived mostly with the sea, or her harbors, estuaries, and 
rivers. When he set forth he sometimes thought of himself 
as another Ulysses, leaving “the enchanting inland sea of 
classic adventure” and sailing through the Pillars of 
Hercules “out into the promise of world-wide oceans.” 
The sea gave him, he said, “the full text of life” to read, as 
man and artist. What that text was he wished to tell the 
world with gloss and comment, in order that the things he 
had seen and the emotions they had awakened might not 
die with him. Another spell, he playfully said, was cast 
over him by “some idle and frivolous magician.” 

When his hand first touched the side of a British ship, 
he did not know “six words of English.”” He was then in 
his twenty-first year, very late for learning a language well 
enough to write in it almost as if it were his native speech. 
English books in French and Polish, however, had been 
known to him since childhood. He was, as he tells the story, 
probably reading Trollope on the night before he began his 
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own first novel, “Almayer’s Folly,” as far removed in 
manner and style from Trollope as one can imagine. The 
English language and literature, he believed, had a direct 
action on his temperament and moulded his character. 
When asked why he wrote in English instead of French, 
which he had known longer and spoke more fluently, his 
reply was, “If I had not written in English I would not 
have written at all.” As a stranger he was drawn to English 
by its flexibility and abundant synonyms, by the color in- 
herent in its words and the haunting magic of its rhythms. 

The task he set before him proved monotonous and ex- 
acting. When on the sea, he once remarked, the horizon 
was always moving with the ship, whereas the desk at 
which he sat writing on shore “lay within the circle of an 
Eternal Shadow.” For four or five years he wrestled at in- 
tervals “line by line” with “Almayer’s Folly” before it 
could go to the printer. Like Flaubert’s, his search for “the 
right word and the right accent” was unremitting. For a 
whole day he discussed with his friend, Mr. Ford Madox 
Ford, the question whether he should use 4/we or azure, 
calm or serene in the opening sentences of a short para- 
graph in “Youth.” The decision went in favor of azure and 
serene, which gave him the cadence his ear required. 
He was often likely to take a word coming from French 
or Latin instead of one from Anglo-Saxon, as if he some- 
times thought in French rather than in English. No better 
example can be given than the passage over which Conrad 
labored during that day with Mr. Ford. Serene and azure 
remain, and they are succeeded by 4/we as an epithet and by 
calm in its most appropriate sense. Each word, synonym, 
and phrase is placed with a view to the rhythm and the 
final climax. The ship’s cargo has caught fire but no flame 
is yet visible as Conrad writes: 

“And she crawled on, do or die, in the serene weather. 
The sky was a miracle of purity, a miracle of azure. The 
sea was polished, was blue, was pellucid, was sparkling like 
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a precious stone, extending on all sides, all round to the 
horizon—as if the whole terrestrial globe had been one 
jewel, one colossal sapphire, a single gem fashioned into a 
planet. And on the lustre of the great calm waters the 
Judea glided imperceptibly, enveloped in languid and un- 
clean vapours, in a lazy cloud that drifted to leeward, light 
and slow; a pestiferous cloud defiling the splendour of sea 
and sky.” 

With Conrad the first essential of a novel was a good 
story taken directly from real life and standing in some 
personal relation with himself. It might be almost if 
not quite autobiographical as in “Youth,” “The Shadow 
Line,” and “The Heart of Darkness.” The sick negro of 
the Narcissus was in his watch. The ordinary seaman spins 
his yarn, and that is the end of it. Such comment as he may 
make relates to the most obvious characteristics of the 
people in his story. Equally for approval or disapproval, he 
has a repertory of oaths graded to the proper emphasis. Be- 
yond that he is without psychological discernment. Having 
little imagination he accepts things as they are. His ship is 
his home as a cottage somewhere on shore might have 
been. It never occurs to him that his personality has been 
in any way affected by his life on the sea. A storm brings 
hard labor and exhaustion; a calm brings dull routine with 
time left over to sit about on deck and smoke and talk. But 
Conrad was no ordinary seaman. He had behind him the 
moral traditions of a Polish young gentleman. Everything 
he saw was interesting because it was new. He observed and 
reflected. He read books. He had keen psychological in- 
sight into the behavior of men. All the time there was 
developing in him a philosophy of life which his imagina- 
tion expanded into a vision “of form and colour, of sun- 
shine and shadows.” 

The technique Conrad adopted has been regarded as 
overdifficult. Remonstrance he met by saying that he must 
tell his story in his own way, not in the way of another. It 
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might be a forthright narrative from the first to the last 
page as in “The Nigger of the Narcissus.” But usually he 
began with a scene at some point well on in his story, and 
afterwards gave the previous events culminating in that 
scene. So far there was nothing uncommon in his manner. 
But in going back to check up on his first scene, he seemed 
to prefer not an open and direct path but a trackless maze. 
Chronology he set at defiance, turning time upside down 
as in Sterne’s “Tristram Shandy.” Withal there must be a 
story-teller other than himself as in the most primitive 
narratives. When one has reached the end he is uncertain 
how he has arrived there. He must look back and retrace 
the main road he has travelled in relation to the byways, 
rearranging all that he has seen and heard, in the sequence 
of time. This puts an undue strain upon the memory and 
imagination of readers who have little of either. 

Especially perplexing is a seaman named Marlow, 
whom the reader often meets as a sort of guide on the way. 
Who is he? Is he a mere screen for Conrad himself? Or is 
he “a familiar spirit” or “fan attendant daemon” such as 
whispered in the ear of Socrates? Marlow is really never 
quite the same being on his successive appearances. In 
“Youth,” where he first appeared, as the chronicler of 
Conrad’s initial voyage to the East, he was hardly more 
than the author himself under another name. He first 
began to moralize in ““The Heart of Darkness” while he 
sat on a yacht on one of the lower reaches of the Thames 
“cross legged right aft leaning against the mizzen mast,” 
having “the pose of a Buddha preaching in European 
clothes and without a lotus flower.” He was becoming a 
psychologist with views on the mentality of the people he 
had met in the African jungle. Later in “Chance” he was 
one of the characters sharing in the story. There Conrad 
accused him of being cynical in his attitude towards the 
mind of the feminist and let him make his final exit, to be 
seen no more afterwards. When Conrad described him he 
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gave him his own “sunken cheeks,” “ 


and ‘‘ascetic aspect.” 

Marlow was created because Conrad felt the need of g 
character through whom he could speak in various moods, 
The dramatic device gave him large freedom of expres- 
sion. From the first, however, Marlow proved to be a rather 
awkward character. As the reciter of a short tale he was 
unnecessary; of a long one, recalling exactly conversations 
he had casually overheard, he was a convention hard to ac- 
cept. As a subtle psychologist exploring the mind of Lord 
Jim, he became what Henry James called him, “that pre- 
posterous master-mariner.”’ Reluctantly Conrad had to give 
him up. 

Still, Conrad could never cut loose from the idea that a 
story should be accounted for. When Marlow dropped out 
others took his place. Sometimes there were three or four 
story-tellers in a single novel. This procedure, common in 
the old epic narratives, appeared to Conrad, I daresay, as 
perfectly natural. He was accustomed to listen for hours 
while the night slipped away to the yarns of seamen as he 
moved from port to port. Of a story wandering through the 
East he might catch a part in one place and other parts else- 
where. He might have the end long before he had the 
middle or the beginning. So when he sat down to retell the 
story throughout it would be good psychology to say that an 
unconscious impulse would lead him to keep more or less to 
the form which chance gave him originally. One may, for 
example, surmise how “Lord Jim” happens to have a struc- 
ture almost as complicated as any romance by a Greek 
rhetorician. What Conrad knew from his own sight of the 
water-clerk he relates first. What he had heard from others 
about how the young man was reduced to this precarious 
position he puts for convenience’ sake into one mouth, 
which is the mouth of Marlow. It is a long story that Mar- 
low tells of the cruise of the pilgrim ship, of Jim’s betrayal 
of his trust, the judicial inquiry, the young man’s confes- 
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sion and resolves for the future. After that there is another 
story of how the young man redeemed himself, which, 
known only vaguely by Conrad or those who had heard the 
details of Jim’s cowardice, had to be put together, piece by 
piece, out of a packet of letters. Most of Conrad’s novels, 
long and short alike, conform to a pattern that may be ac- 
counted for in this way. “Victory,” “Chance,” “The Res- 
cue,” and “The Arrow of Gold” differ only in intricacy. 

It is not to be assumed that the hand of a master is ever 
absent. Whether a story first came to him piecemeal or as 
a whole, it must open with a dramatic scene when retold. 
Of his manner in its simplest form, “Karain” is represent- 
ative. The Malay chief is first portrayed going about with 
his face over his shoulder. The curiosity of the reader being 
thus awakened, Conrad lets the Malay tell why he is afraid 
of the empty space behind him, and then himself relates 
humorously how the ghost of fear was laid. Again, there is 
in Conrad no easy-going narrative as in Scott or Defoe, who 
had a way of putting in events out of place as if they had 
poor memories. Theirs was an art of forgetfulness. With 
Conrad everything was premeditated in the interest of 
suspense—not the suspense of mere incident as in tales of 
mystery, but the suspense of incident—words and acts— 
that determines character. To gain suspense of this kind it 
was his habit to begin with long conversations about his 
men and women before they actually appear on the stage. 
Kurtz in “The Heart of Darkness” is perfectly visualized 
from what is told of him. We never see him in action; we 
see him only dying; and yet we know him well. The first 
sight of Dofia Rita coming down the stairs in “The Arrow 
of Gold” is delayed until after an illusion of her strange 
beauty and perverse character has been created in the 
imagination of the reader and of the man destined to be- 
come her victim. None of Conrad’s English contemporaries 
has approached him in his brilliant use of suspense involv- 
ing character. At times he reminds one of Homer, who in- 
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stead of describing Helen made her beauty the occasion of 
a ten-years’ war between rival nations. 

Conrad’s concern, first and last, was with the devious 
ways of human behavior. ‘You may take it from a man 
who has lived a rough, a very rough life,” he remarked, 
“that it is the subtleties of personalities, and contacts, and 
events, that count for interest and memory.” Even in his 
most distinctive sea-pieces with their wonderful descrip- 
tions of moving or still waters, light and darkness, the ac- 
tors are all there in the forefront of the scene. All that 
occurs in “Youth” is pervaded by the spirit of a young man 
who feels that he will “last forever, outlive the sea, the 
earth, and all men.” “Typhoon” centres round the fright 
and despair of the coolies under the hatches while Captain 
MacWhirr, a seaman without imagination, steered the 
Nan-Shan straight through the terrific storm and at last 
reached port with a ship looking as if “the crowd on board 
had fished her out somewhere from the bottom of the sea.” 
Everywhere the theme is mass or individual psychology. 

The complete mind he aimed to portray so far as he 
could understand it. In the endeavor he made no use of the 
mechanism of current psychology. He laid no claim to the 
discovery of “complexes,” leaving it to the reader to un- 
earth, if he liked, a perfect example of the inferiority com- 
plex in Lord Jim. Nor did he distinguish sharply between 
the conscious and the unconscious activities of the mind, 
though he recognized both aspects of human behavior. 
Such generalizations as he arrived at were the old ones, 
which it was his business to interpret anew. Conrad was 
essentially an impressionist. Perhaps he carried further 
than any other modern novelist except Henry James in- 
ferences from external behavior, down to the glance or the 
smile with, say, a grimness behind it. What he was after is 
what is going on within, which may be inner destruction. 
In Kurtz it is the utter disintegration of character under 
African influences, with a momentary light at the end, 
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when the man dying sees the horror of it all as he contrasts 
himself as he is with what he was before he came into the 
Congo. In that flash, Kurtz was confronted, the Greeks 
would have said, by his two selves. “The Secret Agent” is 
a study of “the logical processes of perverse unreason,” as 
seen in the anarchist. In “Under Western Eyes” the sub- 
iect shifts to “the moral anarchism” of the revolutionist. 
Both novels end in dreadful tragedies. The one in madness; 
the other in the hideous fate of Razumov, the Russian spy, 
who goes out of the book with both eardrums smashed by 
the heavy hand of one of the revolutionists whom he has 
betrayed. Razumov will listen no more. 

What, in lighter vein, is the mind of the girl who has 
seen no man but her father since she began to do up her 
hair, and what does a little flirtation between her and a 
young officer mean to both of them, are the questions raised 
and answered in “A Smile of Fortune.” Again a captain 
takes aboard and conceals a seaman from another ship who 
has committed murder under peculiar circumstances. The 
unexpected way in which the presence of the newcomer 
works upon the mind of the captain is the theme of “The 
Secret Sharer.”” Let purely material interests dominate the 
motives of men and what will result is related in “Nos- 
tromo.” All is told, so far as Conrad could divine it, with 
subtle analysis and comment, with the reservation, how- 
ever, that something must be left untold, for there is no 
full explanation of human conduct. The mystery of con- 
tradictions remains. 

A contradiction that fascinated Conrad as it has fasci- 
nated others is the way that fear re-shapes itself so that it 
appears to be something else. “Men,” says Conrad, “have 
gone, alone and trembling, into graveyards at midnight— 
just to see what would happen.” If a man walks through 
calmly without lifting a hair we call him courageous. If he 
stumbles over a grave and in a panic makes a quick exit we 
call him a coward. So on a higher plane it may be said of 
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the soldier who goes into battle. In other circumstances 
fear may manifest itself as cunning or treachery or cruelty, 
And there are still other aspects of fear in Conrad’s novels, 
“The leaven of hope,” in Lord Byron’s phrase, “is fear,” 
On these secret alliances between fear and other impulses 
Plato remarks in the ““Phaedo,” where Socrates is made to 
say that all except philosophers are courageous only from 
fear and because they are cowards. In Lord Jim fear first 
shows itself as cowardice and afterwards as bravery. Doiia 
Rita of “The Arrow of Gold” finds a compensation for 
fear in dangerous intrigues in behalf of Don Carlos. The 
Nigger of the Narcissus is haunted by the fear of death 
which he pretends to elude down to the moment his eyes 
blaze up and go out. 

Fear passes into terror, and terror on into shock, which, 
involving the entire nervous system, is much more complex 
than being afraid. When the cruel governess of Flora de 
Barral in “Chance” snarls out to the girl, her professed 
lover standing coldly by, that her father, whom she adores, 
is “a cheat and a swindler,” there are no tears, no convul- 
sive sobbing. Flora’s face turns deadly pale, her eyes dilate 
enormously with a wild stare, her mouth opens wide for 
breath, and at last comes in gasps a forlorn cry for help in 
her desolation. That cry, when she becomes aware that she 
is abandoned by her governess and her lover, brings her 
back to herself, saves her, Conrad would imply, from mad- 
ness on the spot. To another conclusion is worked out the 
shock that struck Jasper, in “Freya of the Seven Isles,” 
dumb and immovable when his gallant brig struck a reef 
and in the wreck went down all he possessed and all his 
hopes of happiness with Freya. The issue is madness and 
death. And to pass by the rest, there is Arlette of “The 
Rover” appearing, as she stands in the hall of the Escampo- 
bar Farm, “like a corpse out of the grave, with a blood- 
soaked blanket over her shoulders . . . fearing to look in 
any direction for long lest she should see coming through 
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the empty air some mutilated vision of the dead”’ at Toulon 
__where she has just left her father and mother slain by 
the sansculottes. Arlette is Conrad’s most subtle study of 
shock and at the same time his finest feminine creation, 
resembling, when love comes to mitigate the memory of 
bloodshed and terror, Emily Bronté’s Catherine, in beauty, 
vitality, and vehemence of passion. Not Dojfia Rita, as 
Conrad would have it, but Arlette has most in her of “the 
women of all time.” 

These characters and scenes were evoked by an imagina- 
tion darkened with apprehensions and fears. “His was not 
a happy nature,” Mrs. Conrad has written of her husband, 
“and he often anticipated trouble long before it came.” 
And she adds the apparent contradiction that “‘he had a 
curious way of shrinking from actualities when it came to 
suffering.” That is, he seemed to court mental pain and at 
the same time to shun it. The first impulse, however, was 
involuntary; the second only, and perhaps not that, was a 
voluntary act. Inevitably this sensitive soul, living in an 
age of sentimental gladness, was called, by men who read 
him in his books, a pessimist—a charge which he hotly re- 
sented, saying that “declared pessimism” is an arrogant 
attitude towards life from which a writer must steer clear 
if he would be loyal to his emotions. With equal spirit he 
retorted against the charge of cynicism. Nevertheless hu- 
man life as Conrad had seen and experienced it since child- 
hood was for most people a quiet desperation. The history 
of men on this earth, he remarked, might be written on a 
cigarette paper “in one phrase of infinite poignancy”’: 
“They were born, they suffered, and they died. . . . And 
yet it is a great tale.” A writer of complete detachment 
might revise Conrad’s summary of men’s fate to read: 
They were born, they lived, and they died. But no great 
writer dealing with human affairs has ever shown such de- 
tachment, nor could he if he would. At times the Greeks 
may have come close to it, and yet Plato looked upon death 
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as a release from human ills, and, while death delayed, 
dreamed of a utopia. Though Conrad’s mind was inclined 
to dwell upon the hard lot of mankind he was no more a 
pessimist than was Plato. 

Conrad’s use of the word illusion all through his novels 
may be easily misunderstood. In ore place or another he 
wrote of faith, hope, love, fear, pity, ambition, patriotism, 
all our affections and all our ideals, even our perceptive and 
reasoning faculties, as if they were illusions. His going to 
sea, he said several times over, was an illusion. But he did 
not mean by the word what Schopenhauer meant by it. His 
was not a doctrine of negation. So far as he thought his 
philosophy out, it was akin, in its broad aspects, to the 
idealism of Berkeley, according to which the world is a 
creation out of the images of the mind. In that sense the 
world 7s an illusion, though a vision perhaps, Conrad would 
say, of “remote unattainable truth, seen dimly.” Like Don 
Quixote every man wanders through his own peculiar 
realm of illusions. There are the illusions of the faithful 
and the faithless, of the compassionate and the hard- 
hearted, of the generous-minded and the miser, of the 
lover or the patriot, and so on through all the characteris- 
tics that distinguish one personality from another. Their 
illusions may give joy or sorrow, turmoil or rest; in Con- 
rad’s summary, “they can make life and death appear 
serene, inspiring, tormented, or ignoble.” There is nothing 
inherently depressing in the philosophy of illusions. Let 
it be granted that happiness rests mainly on unfulfilled 
dreams and desires, with the corollary that fulfilment is 
always attended with some loss and often with complete 
disenchantment. The wise man asks of fortune a new 
shuffle of the cards and starts in immediate pursuit of 
another illusion, keeping up the chase until confronted by 
the last inevitable illusion—where he must stop. Such a 
man may be forever happy in his illusions. To Calderon the 
life of man seemed to be a dream. For all that the living 
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world still remains, to quote Conrad again, ‘a spectacle for 
awe, love, adoration, or hate, if you like . . . never for 
despair.” And of the business of the novelist, he continues: 
“J would ask that in his dealings with mankind he should 
be capable of giving a tender recognition to their obscure 
virtues. I would not have him impatient with their small 
failings and scornful of their errors. I would not have him 
expect too much gratitude from that humanity whose fate, 
as illustrated in individuals, it is open to him to depict as 
ridiculous or terrible. I would wish him to look with a large 
forgiveness at men’s ideas and prejudices, which are by no 
means the outcome of malevolence, but depend on their 
education, their social status, even their professions.” 
Illusions as fixed ideas engrossing the mind may become 
the source of the most tragic emotions. Where happiness is 
sought, pain and death may be found lying in wait. Mac- 
beth thought that he could be happy only on the throne of 
Cawdor. Hamlet must avenge the murder of his father in 
order to set right the affairs of Denmark. Othello, infected 
with a false idea, could find no peace except in ridding his 
house of Desdemona. In the emotional explosions they all 
went down to death, taking friends and foes along with 
them. Most of Conrad’s tales are tragedies or nondescript 
tragi-comedies. From one point of view “Nostromo” is the 
story of the curse wrought by the evil spirits haunting the 
San Tomé mine, who lead all who come under their in- 
fluence through bloodshed and terror to the sacrifice of the 
natural human affections before the altar of Mammon. 
The treasure brings no happiness. The weary Don Martin 
Decoud, his pockets filled with bars of silver from the San 
Tomé mine, sinks at last into the sea. The magnificent 
Capitaz de Cargadores is shot by mistake and dies with 
none of the companions around him whom he has betrayed. 
The Goulds, husband and wife, live on for a time alone in 
“the Treasure House of the World,” watching love, “the 
most splendid of illusions,” burn low and go out. In retro- 
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spect life was for them all a nightmare. Utter, too, is the 
tragedy of “The End of the Tether,” when Captain 
Whalley, of all Conrad’s seamen the one who most awakens 
compassion, loses his fortune, his ship, his sight, and his 
life in devotion to the imagined welfare of a daughter who 
in new surroundings was little concerned for the fate of 
her father. His last cry was “God seems to have forgotten 
me.” Still more terrible is the mental ruin, complete and 
absolute, that a scoundrel metes out to Jasper in “Freya of 
the Seven Isles.” 

It is a complaint that these novels are not “cheerful 
reading,” as if tragedy should ever be cheerful. An editor 
of a New York magazine rejected “Freya of the Seven 
Isles,” though intimating that he would take it if the 
author would give it a “sunny” ending. Conrad’s infuriated 
comment on the suggestion was, “I would see all the 
American editors damned in heaps before lifting my pen 
for that task.” The story back of “Freya” Conrad had once 
heard while in Singapore. As in this instance he never felt 
free to alter much the outlines of the tales he found ready- 
made. They were of life itself. His task was to transmute 
them into art. In the process he could not, as an honest man, 
fake a sentimental outcome to a situation which nature had 
made tragic. He might, of course, have thrust in a humor- 
ous scene here and there as a relief, following the great 
example of Shakespeare. But that would have been for him 
inventing humor where he saw none. Except occasionally, 
as in the case of the grotesque illusions of Shomberg, Con- 
rad almost invariably held fast to the French and Greek 
view that the tragic emotions should run their course with 
no disturbance from comedy. Such was his right. 

The result, however, was not an “Antigone” or “Phe- 
dre” but several appalling tragedies resembling the melo- 
dramatic performances of the Elizabethan period. Where 
the action springs from a crime no one is troubled by any- 
thing that may happen, but where it springs from mis- 
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placed loyalty or devotion, as often in Conrad’s novels, the 
writer has the difficult problem of satisfying the reader by 
his psychology. It was from an impulse of misdirected 
generosity that Lear divided his kingdom into three parts 
and gave them to his three daughters with disastrous con- 
sequences. Cordelia, however, remains faithful to the end. 
It was also a generous impulse that induced a Spanish 
gentleman to put on armor and ride forth to right all the 
wrongs of the world. The absurdity of the undertaking 
keeps the tragedy as it moves beneath the surface hardly 
visible until the waters grow clear at the end. In the kind- 
ness of his heart Jasper in “Freya of the Seven Isles” was 
blinded by the illusion that he could cure of evil ways a 
man who had the voice of an angel. He was mistaken. 
Neither Shakespeare nor Cervantes, any more than Conrad, 
was greatly concerned over the moral order of the uni- 
verse. They were not interested in building model worlds. 
They presented life as they saw it, without and within, in 
a large vision which included the humorous aspect of 
things. They could never have narrowed that vision down 
toa tale having a formula to show how “a perfidious des- 
tiny took advantage of a generous impulse” to lead a man to 
destruction. About that Shakespeare and Cervantes had no 
knowledge. 

Elsewhere Conrad’s psychology appears circumscribed 
if not a little perverse. Though he retained as his pattern 
a story from real life, his imagination had to do the filling 
in. It was his custom to take men and women whom he had 
known in any part of the world and to convey them to any 
place where he wanted them, from the Mediterranean 
basin, for example, to South America or from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Malay seas. With these characters, who 
might differ materially in temperament from those in the 
original story, he reconstructed the tale. Here his psycho- 
logical discernment came into full play, with, I think, 
varying results. His colony of Italians somewhere in South 
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America was not a happy transplantation. They were 
never really acclimatized. Nor is it easy to understand the 
infatuation of Tom Lingard and Mrs. Travers. In a fina] 
view “Nostromo,” “The Rescue,” “Victory,” “The Arrow 
of Gold,” and some others, impressive as they are, seem 
artificial, seem to be made up more or less, and the mind 
reverts to certain other novels and tales—to “Youth,” 
“The Heart of Darkness,” “Typhoon,” and “The Nigger 
of the Narcissus,” and to “Lord Jim” for Conrad’s psy- 
chology triumphant. 

“Lord Jim” tells how a young man lost his honor and 
afterwards regained it. A man’s course downward is com- 
paratively easy to depict, but a course upward is difficult 
without resort, as was the custom of Defoe and Richardson, 
to a formal morality which fails to convince. In George 
Eliot, who gave the cue to psychological fiction, the prin- 
cipal characters usually make a slow descent to the City of 
Destruction. In two conspicuous instances she turned their 
faces upward to the Celestial City. But the ascent for Silas 
Marner was short and not very steep. For Gwendolen Har- 
leth, who let her husband drown when she might have 
saved him, the way was long and circuitous; and it is not 
very clear how she reached the top. Between “The Pil- 
grim’s Progtess,” from which George Eliot took her de- 
sign as well as imagery, and Conrad’s “Lord Jim” there is 
in English fiction no very notable instance of the recovery 
of one’s better self. Taking a wider sweep, Schopenhauer 
asked why the very greatest writers of all times like Dante 
and Milton have succeeded with their hells and failed with 
their heavens. His reply was that they had to depend 
for their material upon their own lives and experiences, 
wherein they found enough for an inferno but nothing left 
over for a paradise—except dreams and visions unrelated 
to anything actually existing in this world. Conrad, how- 
ever, set going a tragic action with a movement upward 
and along this way got at the heart of man. As Marlow 
says, Lord Jim is “one of us.” 
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This romantic young man, given to dreams of heroic 
achievements as he stood on the bridge of the Patna, look- 
ing out upon a calm sea under the silence of the stars, was 
unaware that cowardice lurked somewhere within him. 
There was no danger, he often said to himself, that he 
could not face. But when sudden danger came, he was 
seized with a panic and abandoned the ship, regardless of 
the fate of the eight hundred pilgrims on board who might 
go to the bottom of the sea. The old ship, however, was 
picked up and brought safely into port, and then he was 
face to face with his cowardice. His humiliation in the eyes 
of men, though abject enough, did not trouble him as 
much as the acute feeling that his honor was gone. He had 
missed his chance. He had not lived up to the ideals of his 
dreams. His honor must be recovered at all hazards for his 
personal satisfaction. Another chance came and he re- 
deemed himself completely as a fearless ruler of the natives 
“Gn a lost corner of the earth.” His honor secure, nothing 
else counted longer. When at last he was encompassed with 
enemies, and his native wife pleaded with him to fight, his 
reply was “There is nothing to fight for . . . nothing is 
lost.” “Nothing can touch me,” he added, “‘in a last flicker 
of superb egoism.” With a proud and defiant glance 
towards the friends who had deserted him he stood erect 
and unflinching to be shot dead. Thus in obedience to the 
illusions of “fa romantic conscience,” such as was Conrad’s 
own, Lord Jim passed into silence without murmur or 
protest. 

Lord Jim and Conrad’s other characters cannot be de- 
tached from the scenes where they play their parts. The 
background is never a mere screen upon which an image is 
thrown; it is always a true environment which has, as it 
were, a psychology of its own. The self-immolation of 
Lord Jim belongs to a land into which men wander, only 
to disappear after a time, nobody knowing quite how. The 
Nigger is nothing apart from the ship and the men in the 
forecastle. Likewise Captain MacWhirr has no significance 
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except as the commander who takes the Nan-Shan through 
a typhoon. Kurtz is a voice out of the darkness of the 
Congo. Heyst, who falls into inaction, physical and mental, 
is under the spell of the islands of the Malay Archipelago, 
“One sees them lying about, clothed in their dark garment 
of leaves, ina great hush of silver and azure, where the sea 
without murmurs meets the sky in a ring of magic still- 
ness.”” Everywhere the scene, though voiceless like Her- 
mann’s niece in the novel, is a presence to be reckoned with. 
By a sort of illusion it appears to be, in form and color, the 
creation of the characters themselves, so completely is the 
novelist’s imagination fused with theirs. To them Conrad 
transfers his own “cosmic” feeling, only that is a much- 
abused word. The earth is infinitely older than man, where 
he came after unnumbered millions of years. Marlow, sail- 
ing from Patusan, had his last sight of Lord Jim as the 
young man stood in the evening twilight watching the 
schooner from the shore. ‘To Marlow “that white figure in 
the stillness of coast and sea seemed to stand at the heart of 
a vast enigma.” As the twilight deepened, Lord Jim “ap- 
peared no bigger than a child—then only a speck, a tiny 
white speck, that seemed to catch all the light left in a 
darkened world.” The visible universe reflected in our con- 
sciousness, awaking all emotions and all thoughts, re- 
mained for Conrad as it must remain for the rest of us an 
impenetrable mystery. What lies behind the mystery: 
Conrad could divine there no anthropomorphic being en- 
gaged in dealing out justice in a world of “cruel and ab- 
surd contradictions.” He often called it fate. Rarely fate 
objectified as above and apart giving joy and pain but fate 
working in man and the world his mind creates, as his con- 
science, which is another name for his inheritance as 
moulded by the influences of childhood, not merely what 1s 
received from family and race but his entire inheritance 
from his species since the first appearance of man on earth. 
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SOLILOQUY 
By BABETTE DEUTSCH 


ET the saint forgo the world, 
Let the martyr tear his flesh, 
Only death shall wrench from me 
The treasures in the sensual mesh. 


Does the spirit know a good 
More gold than sun that lays on snow 
Its shining unction, when the sky’s 
Candor blinks at that below? 


Does the soul that hears the spheres 
Sounding, lift on such a surf 

As thunders when the west wind saws 
Forests through without a kerf? 


Does the tongueless spirit taste 

Manna sweet as air that’s keen 
With sea-savor or wood-smoke 

Or cool smell of rain-washed green? 


Each sense has its bliss distinct, 
The mind has its own ecstasies, 
Golden or tempestuous, 
Cutting marrow-deep as these. 
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But the spirit, what of her? 

When the net must break at last, 
In remembering rebellion 

What would she hold fast? 


Will she smile the martyr’s smile? 
Like the saint, surrender all? 
Feel no pang and show no spleen, 


Let flesh fade and the world fall? r 


Then farewell, my dear, my soul; 
I shall be indifferent, too. 

Mortality was made for those 8 
Lonely as I and dull as you. | al 








THE PRESS AND INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


By J. A. SPENDER 


HE existence of a free press willing to apply itself 
seriously to public affairs may be regarded as one 
of the postulates of democratic government in 
modern states. This is true of all the spheres of 
government, but it is specially important in international 
affairs. The newspaper is for millions of people the one and 
only means of ascertaining what their neighbors in other 
countries are doing. It is for statesmen and diplomatists the 
chief means of judging the trend of opinion in foreign 
countries. It is with all its imperfections a rudimentary sub- 
stitute for the parliament of mankind of which the poets 
dream. When it is suppressed or muzzled we find ourselves 
groping in the dark. In the absence of a free press the in- 
ternal conditions of countries like Italy, Spain, or Russia 
are a perpetual enigma to foreign countries. We are thrown 
back on the tales of travellers who may see only a few show 
places, or learn only what officials desire them to learn. 
There is no clue to the sentiments of the people unrepre- 
sented in the official organs and only the most fragmentary 
indication of their material and economic condition. If 
other countries followed the example of these countries, 
the world would be a sealed book, except to a few initiates, 
who would hold the fate of nations in their own hands and 
be able to make war or keep peace according to their own 
inclinations without the guidance or control of anything 
that could be called public opinion. 
It may be argued that if the initiates were wise and be- 
nevolent the peace would be better kept in this way than in 
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any other. Sentiment and passion would be ruled out and 
the affairs of nations regulated in a calm and scientific at- 
mosphere. But history and human experience are against 
this hypothesis. The initiates of history have seldom been 
both wise and benevolent, and it would be at least a very 
rash experiment to entrust the hazards of war and peace in 
modern states to a small body of men, who in the condi- 
tions supposed would be cut off from accurate knowledge 
of the affairs of their neighbors, even if they were in a 
position to judge wisely of the opinion of their own coun- 
trymen. Statesmanship in such circumstances would be a 
game of blind man’s buff dependent for every move upon 
espionage and secret information. This was dangerous 
enough in the old days when war was the game of kings 
and professional armies; it would almost certainly be dis- 
astrous in the new conditions in which the struggles of 
nations involve the whole world and bring destruction not 
only upon the fighting soldiers but upon the entire popula- 
tion. The expert who was prepared to handle such forces 
without some clear means of judging the sentiments and 
wishes of the peoples whose fate he was controlling would 
be like a navigator who went to sea without a barometer. 

This supposition need not be discussed. Though tempo- 
rarily and locally a dictator may succeed in suppressing the 
press or bringing it under his control, we may safely assume 
that here in America and over the greater part of Europe it 
will continue to function, and for as long a time as we can 
foresee to play an essential rdle in international affairs. 
That being so, the proper understanding of this part must 
be of the highest importance to the journalist who takes 
himself seriously. It is, in fact, one of the most difficult 
parts of his duties. 

Let me plunge into the heart of it and try to show what 
actually happens to the journalist who deals with foreign 
affairs. Suppose the case of a leader-writer, an editorial 
writer, on the staff of an important newspaper, required 
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suddenly to express an opinion on something that has 
happened in Paris or Berlin. He does it to the best of his 
ability after consulting his colleagues and probably thinks 
no more about it. Two days later he may find that what he 
has written, or the principal part of it, has gone round the 
world on the wings of Reuter, Havas, or the Associated 
Press, and possibly that the foreign correspondents in his 
own country have cabled a considerable part of it to their 
newspapers abroad. Thus his article, improvised at a few 
minutes’ notice—a thing to which possibly he himself at- 
tached no serious importance—has had a world-wide pub- 
licity, a publicity far exceeding that obtained for any other 
item, however sensational, in the same day’s paper. A very 
few statesmen might obtain a similar audience for a speech 
in Parliament, or on the platform, made with deliberate in- 
tention after careful preparation, but the journalist has 
obtained it for an improvisation imposed upon him in the 
course of his ordinary duties. 

Nor is this all. His article may give rise to innumerable 
other articles. It may be suggested that his paper would not 
have spoken thus, unless it had been prompted by its gov- 
ernment, and what its government meant by giving it this 
prompting at such a moment may now become a subject of 
anxious conjecture. The habit of press-prompting is so 
ingrained in continental Europe that scarcely anybody will 
believe that the journalist was just doing his best with his 
daily job in conditions which made it impossible for him to 
consult any official person. But once the ball has been set 
rolling, disclaimers are useless and if made are not believed. 

This again and again has been my experience and, I sup- 
pose, the experience of all writers who have dealt with 
foreign affairs in newspapers which are quoted outside 
their own country. An editorial article which I wrote in 
November, 1905, commenting on the German Emperor’s 
visit to Tangier stirred the German press for weeks; and 
two years later when I visited Berlin, I was faced with it by 
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the famous Baron Holstein, who put me at considerable 
disadvantage since he apparently knew it by heart and | 
had forgotten all about it. Another article which I wrote jp 
1912 was supposed to presage a new departure in British 
policy and was made the subject of a voluminous comment 
by the German Emperor which is published in the life of 
Herr Ballin. A third, at the time of the Agadir crisis in 
1911, played a useful, but, so far as I was concerned, en- 
tirely unpremeditated part, for it was wholly unprompted, 
whereas it was construed as a démarche on the part of the 
British government. Since all these articles were anony- 
mous, there was no question of my personal importance: it 
was simply that the paper I was editing was supposed to be 
in close touch at that time with the British government, 
and it seemed incredible to foreign newspapers and foreign 
diplomatists that it could say anything on foreign affairs 
without being inspired. American journalists will believe 
me when I say that this was not the truth, but the European 
assumption being what it is, no American or British jour- 
nalist can write on foreign affairs in any newspaper of 
standing without running the risk of being thought to be 
speaking on official inspiration. 

Thus writing on foreign affairs carries with it liabilities 
which attach to hardly any other subject, and to disclaim 
them is to make the case worse. If you go out of your way 
to say that you are not inspired, the inference is drawn that 
your inspiration was more than usually direct. This dis- 
claimer is so much the common form with newspapers 
which are notoriously at the disposal of their governments 
that all others who employ it come under suspicion. There 
is nothing, then, for the free journalist to do but to bear the 
probable consequences in mind and weigh his words accord- 
ingly. At the best he is beset with a peculiar difficulty. He is 
addressing not one audience but two or more audiences, 
each of which may draw different inferences from what he 
writes and possibly quite different inferences from what he 
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intended. Thus if I were to go home and write articles up- 
braiding the British government for spending too much on 
its naval programmes, it is quite probable that what I wrote 
would be quoted by American “‘jingo” papers, if there are 
such things, and cited as proof that our Admiralty was 
building on a scale which required your navy to enlarge its 
programme. This is what constantly happened in the years 
before the war between Great Britain and Germany. Every 
effort by British pacifist newspapers to criticise their gov- 
ernment was used by German militarist newspapers to in- 
cite their government. For years we had the spectacle of 
the militarists of one nation clasping to their bosoms the 
pacifists of another nation, and justifying their own pro- 
ceedings by what the men of peace were saying and writing 
in their own countries. Almost everything that can be 
written in criticism of a government on foreign affairs is 
liable to a similar distortion. 

I am not for a moment suggesting that the journalist 
should be deterred by this consideration from criticising his 
government. If he does his duty, he must often criticise his 
government, and, so far as he can, he should contribute his 
own independent ideas. But he must know the ground he 
is walking upon and choose between the different ways of 
saying things that which is least liable to unconsidered re- 
actions; he must be like a surgeon who can operate safely 
because he knows his anatomy and where the sensitive 
nerves lie. This applies not only to the writing of editorials 
but to the handling of news. An unskilled man in charge of 
a newspaper which is thought to possess authority may in 
sheer ignorance create panics which shake half the world. 
Some forty years ago, an important London newspaper ap- 
pointed as its editor a very accomplished journalist who had 
had no experience of foreign affairs. Within ten days he 
had scared all the foreign offices and sent prices down a 
precipice on most of the Stock Exchanges by printing a few 
paragraphs containing the suggestion that a foreign gov- 
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ernment was about to make war. He wisely retired from 
his position after this experience, but not before he had 
come under the suspicion, of which he was entirely inno- 
cent, of having engineered an immense Stock Exchange 
gamble. There were, of course, scores of newspapers in 
which these paragraphs might have appeared and caused 
not a ripple; the mischief was that they appeared in a paper 
which had a long reputation for accurate statement and 
which was supposed to be in close touch with its govern- 
ment. In this case the editor was unaware of the reputation 
of his paper and of the weight which would attach to a 
statement for which it appeared to vouch. The importance 
which the uninitiated attach to the printed word is a per- 
petual astonishment even to the most hardened journalist, 
but the writer on foreign affairs needs specially to keep 
himself reminded of it, and to have an approximate meas- 
ure of the weapon he is handling and the range to which it 
will carry. 

In saying this I am assuming that the journalist is a re- 
sponsible being who will hold himself accountable for the 
result of what he writes. If he is merely the agent of a com- 
mercial enterprise seeking the largest circulation and the 
utmost profit, he will act on entirely different principles, 
which it would be useless to discuss here. From that point 
of view, it is sufficient to say that foreign affairs offer a rich 
field to those who choose to exploit them, regardless of 
consequences. In none is it easier to beat up passion and pre}- 
udice and to foment misunderstanding. If there are news- 
paper proprietors or writers who are tempted in this direc- 
tion, they will find, I hope, that the reading public is suffi- 
ciently instructed in the ultimate consequences of this kind 
of journalistic enterprise to make its pursuit unprofitable. 

I have said that it is the common opinion in Europe that 
a large number of newspapers are officially inspired, and 
even manipulated, by governments. Let me now for a mo- 
ment inquire how far this is true. Manifestly the question 
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is of great importance in assessing the value which is to be 
attached to press opinions. 

A large amount of evidence on this subject, some of it of 
a very unpleasing character, is to be found in the docu- 
ments published since the war. But the classic on the sub- 
iect is still Busch’s “Secret Pages of Bismarck’s History,” 
and I suppose no disclosure has done more to discredit the 
European press than that which is made in this book. Here, 
according to the testimony of his secretary, we see the 
Chancellor incessantly manipulating the press, using it 
without conscience or scruple to hurt his private enemies, 
to instil poison between nations, to destroy or undermine 
political opponents who are too formidable for open attack. 
We see him dictating faked articles to be falsely dated and 
assigned to fictitious foreign writers; we see him preparing 
for one paper a libellous attack upon Queen Victoria and 
her daughter, the Empress Frederick, and when it appears, 
as he intended, issuing a shocked rebuke in another paper 
to so scandalous a slander; we even see him trying through 
his agents to foist his wares upon innocent and quite honor- 
able British newspapers. It was impossible that these 
methods should be practised for any length of time without 
discrediting the newspapers which submitted to them, and 
though there were many honorable and straightforward 
German newspapers, all came as a result under the discredit 
of the “reptile press” and suffered a heavy loss of esteem in 
the eyes not only of foreigners but of their own German 
readers. There was, moreover, the suspicion that money 
played some part in the transactions between government 
and newspaper. Bismarck himself in his “Reflections and 
Reminiscences” claims credit for having treated Count von 
Arnim with great forbearance in his notorious legal pro- 
cedures against the Count, for he writes, “I said nothing 
about the fact of his having used the money which had 
been given to him to represent our policy in the French 
press (six thousand to seven thousand thalers) in attacking 
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our policy and my position in the German press.” It seems 
not even to have occurred to Bismarck that the provision of 
money to suborn the foreign press was a proceeding which 
needed apology or explanation. 

With the evidence before us, it is impossible to resist the 
conclusion that a large part of the so-called “secret-service” 
funds disposed of by European governments before the war 
was used for this purpose. In the documents published in 
the Bolshevik “Livre Noir,” Isvolsky, the Russian Am- 
bassador in Paris, is again and again seen asking for more 
money to procure the insertion of articles desired by his 
government, pointing to the successes of another minister 
who was more liberally supplied, and reporting gleefully 
his own successes when funds came. Three years ago, the 
French socialist journal ““Humanité” gave full detail, on 
information supplied by the Bolsheviks, of sums alleged to 
have been paid to French newspapers before the war for 
the insertion of articles favorable to Russian policy, and, 
so far as I know, the accuracy of its statements has not been 
challenged. 

Still stranger perhaps, in British and American eyes, 
these revelations seemed to cause little surprise or comment. 
Over a considerable part of Europe, payments by foreign 
governments for the insertion in newspapers of articles 
favoring their own views have been a normal part of news- 
paper practice, and are considered by newspaper proprie- 
tors to be a legitimate form of revenue. These proprietors 
would no doubt claim that they inserted nothing for 
payment which conflicted with their own views of their 
country’s interest, and they would probably ask why within 
these limits they should not be paid for services rendered to 
another government. The question cuts deep into journal- 
istic ethics, but I imagine that British and American jour- 
nalists would reply in chorus that when the line between 
acknowledged advertisement and what professes to be dis- 
interested opinion is obliterated the reader is deceived. In 
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any case, when money is at work it becomes extremely diffi- 
cult for the uninformed outsider to appraise at their right 
value the opinions expressed in the press. 

Indeed the right interpretation of the European press is 
both for the statesman and for the journalist an extremely 
complicated business, requiring both knowledge and ex- 
perience. It is necessary to know the reputations in their 
own countries of the principal newspapers, their party at- 
tachments, the possibility of their speaking for their gov- 
ernments or for some influential statesman, and of their 
being used by undisclosed or sinister interests. As diplo- 
matic documents show, most governments regard it as one 
of the special duties of an ambassador to keep them in- 
formed about the drift of press opinion and to assign the 
right values to the different newspapers. This is also a chief 
part of the functions of a foreign correspondent, and, un- 
less it is adequately discharged, the most serious mistakes 
are liable to be made. How often have British and Ameri- 
cans travelling abroad seen quoted and elaborately dis- 
played mischief-making articles from papers which they 
know to be of no importance whatever in their own coun- 
tries! An incalculable amount of mischief has been made 
in past times by this bandying of opinions to which no one 
in his own country would attach any serious importance. 

Since news in foreign affairs comes chiefly from Foreign 
Offices, and since a right use of the press is a necessary and 
legitimate part of a Foreign Secretary’s functions, the con- 
tact between newspapers and government is closer in this 
sphere than in any other. It is precisely this contact which 
makes the distinction between free and inspired opinion so 
difficult. The ideal Foreign Secretary gives his news uncon- 
ditionally; the ideal editor obtains this news without guar- 
anteeing any return. The actual Foreign Secretary and the 
actual editor are under strong temptation to bargain with 
each other, and some Foreign Secretaries have been unwise 
enough to retaliate upon their press critics by refusing them 
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official information. Delane, the famous editor of the Lon- 
don ‘‘Times,” was able to boast that in a long life he had 
got everything and given nothing, and some of his illus. 
trious informants complained bitterly that he had treated 
them with base ingratitude. But to repay good with evil js 
in this sense one of the most precious privileges of the press, 
and the chief guarantee that it is doing its duty to the 
public; and a wise minister will not take offense when the 
privilege is exercised. But the relationship of journalist and 
Foreign Minister is at the best a difficult and delicate one 
and needs mutual consideration on both sides. The minister 
is often unaware of the nature and power of the instrument 
he is trying to handle, when he endeavors to make use of 
the press. He uses newspapers to fly kites which he after- 
wards disowns, and by so doing injures their credit and 
destroys his own credit with journalists. He gives the news- 
papers an impetus towards a bellicose policy and finds too 
late that he has started them down an inclined plane from 
which it is impossible to recall them. Journalists, in my 
opinion, should never lend themselves to the experiment: 
of politicians, or back any policy on official prompting un- 
less they are sure that it is officially adopted and will be 
officially persisted in. Most of all should they beware of 
politicians seeking to use the press to force the hands of 
colleagues in an administration or cabinet. 

In some countries—notably France—it is a fair assump- 
tion that practically the whole press will be at the disposal 
of the Foreign Office when it has decided upon what 1s 
called a spirited policy; and in most countries it is to be 
assumed that newspapers will rally to the government, re- 
gardless of party, when popular passion is inflamed. The 
safe thing, the easy thing, the commercial thing, is to go 
with the tide; the dangerous thing, the unpopular thing, to 
attempt to stem it. Here is one of the dangers of an over- 
commercialized press. It is at just such a moment that the 
minority, which is often far stronger than would be in- 
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ferred from the popular voices, needs to be heard; and at 
such a Moment a strong man, who is willing to take the 
risk, may do his countrymen incomparable service. I think 
W. T. Stead did such a service when almost single-handed 
in the London press he fought the idea of going to war with 
Russia over the Penjdeh incident in 1886; and I think, 
again, one or two London papers which stood firm against 
a declaration of war against the same power on the Dogger 
Bank incident in 1904 performed a similar service. But the 
papers which performed these services were not great com- 
mercial organizations with millions of capital at stake; 
they were commercially negligible, and their proprietors 
and editors were willing to take their lives in their hands 
for what they thought to be sufficient cause. 

The scarcity in all countries of a free-lance press, which 
will play this part, is a very serious fact in the conduct of 
international affairs. To measure rightly the power of dis- 
sentient minorities is a large part of statesmanship in this 
sphere, and, as things are, there is no clear guidance. It is, 
of course, an advantage to the statesman to be able to know 
what the skilful conductors of the mass press believe the 
majority of their countrymen to be wishing and thinking, 
but it is not less important for him to be aware of the undis- 
closed opinions on the other side. This is precisely the 
knowledge which is denied him, when either a free press is 
conducted mainly for profit, or a controlled press is re- 
strained by authority. There is censorship either way; in 
the first case, the censorship of commerce, which will not 
risk its fortunes on the expression of unpopular views; in 
the second case, that of officials who wish to suppress these 
views. But when it comes to the struggle of nations, truth 
will out in spite of all efforts to make it seem different from 
what it is; and not to have known it, or to have misjudged 
it, may be the greatest of all disasters. It may be said with 
confidence that had either the German or the Austrian 
government been furnished with a free press at liberty 
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to disclose the sentiments of a large part of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire about the pending war, the ultima- 
tum to Serbia would never have been issued. 

Some twenty years ago an American evangelist came to 
London on a mission to the press. He was a very earnest and 
well-meaning man, of whom I have only the kindliest 
recollections. He came into my office one day and, sitting 
down at the table in front of me, said: “Sir, sin is news and 
news is sin, what are you going to do about it? ””—a ques- 
tion which has puzzled me all my life. It is undeniably the 
fact that crime is better copy than virtue and that the quar- 
rels of nations are more likely to sell newspapers than the 
arbitration proceedings of the Hague Court. In foreign 
affairs, virtue encounters exceptional difficulties. It is quite 
safe to predict war and beat the war drum when the pas- 
sions of your countrymen are inflamed; it is dangerous and 
invidious to do the opposite. If the peace is preserved, your 
warlike predictions will be forgotten, and you will have 
earned the reputation of being a good patriot who has 
helped his countrymen by keeping a stiff front at a critical 
moment; if war comes and you have pleaded for peace, you 
are likely to have your windows and possibly your head 
broken; your circulation will sink to zero and your adver- 
tisements be extinguished. To ask great organizations, with 
millions at stake, or directors and managers responsible to 
shareholders, to face these risks is to expect more of human 
nature than it is capable of giving; and it is for statesmen to 
remember that if they get into the atmosphere of war, or 
encourage newspapers with warlike promptings, they are 
releasing forces which may quickly pass out of their con- 
trol and the control of those who profess to direct them. As 
the press is now being organized in most parts of the world, 
it becomes highly important for statesmen to understand 
the conditions on which it can and cannot safely be used, 
and for journalists to realize the nature of the forces they 
are dealing with. 
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Bismarck, who, as we have seen, was one of the arch- 
manipulators of the press, had the hardihood to say on one 
occasion that his prescription for keeping the peace of 
Europe was to hang a dozen editors. That, I think, is to 
attribute too much importance to editors. Editors seldom 
initiate policies which trouble the world. Their part as a 
rule only begins when the lines of policy have been estab- 
lished. But from this point onwards, their responsibility is 
undoubtedly a heavy one. Between them they may exacer- 
bate opinion or keep it in restraint, force issues which are 
latent, or prepare the public mind for their gradual and 
peaceful adjustment. In these ways the press wields im- 
mense power, the exercise of which must, if the nations are 
to live at peace, be governed by more than commercial con- 
siderations. No one in looking back on past years in Europe 
can doubt that the press recriminations, which were 
chronic for long periods before the war, embittered the 
relations of otherwise friendly peoples; no one looking for- 
ward can doubt the importance of keeping this source of 
trouble within bounds. Journalists and newspaper pro- 
prietors who take themselves seriously have always to bear 
in mind that what is at stake in this sphere is not ordinary 
political controversy which will be settled by the ballot 
box but veritably the lives of millions of human beings, not 
excepting women and children. 

We may plead, then, for a more careful study, both by 
politicians and by journalists, of the consequences of setting 
the press in motion, which means of the mass psychology 
which a large part of it more and more reflects. But as be- 
tween Britain and America I would ask for something 
more. We are, through our use of a common language, an 
open book to each other as are no other two nations in the 
world. That may, and I hope will be, of great advantage 
for a common understanding, but it also entails the conse- 
quence that all the disagreeable things we say about each 
other obtain a far wider publicity than they would other- 
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wise enjoy. Invective in a foreign language generally fails 
to penetrate, but in the vernacular it has formidable pierc- 
ing qualities. Let us, so far as we can, be friendly and for- 
bearing in the use of our common vernacular. And let us 
also, if we can, extend the range of our observations beyond 
the subjects called political, which are too often a pretext 
for recriminations, and endeavor to present to our readers 
a human and kindly picture of our respective countries and 
their ways of life. Here the correspondents of the great 
journals can give help all the time, and do it, I hope and 
believe, without any strain on their consciences, for it is 
happily a fact that the American who lives and works in 
England generally comes to like the English, and that the 
Englishman who lives and works in America likes and is at 
home with Americans. It is for the correspondents as for 
the ambassadors to interpret in a friendly spirit the aims, 
opinions, and susceptibilities of the countries to which they 
are accredited, and if our great journals will encourage 
their correspondents to do that, they will help to accumu- 
late a fund of good will which can stand the strain of con- 
troversy, when controversy is inevitable. 

I am pleading for no mawkish sentiment. Candor in con- 
troversy, frank facing of difficult issues, even at times 
warning of trouble ahead, must be counted among the 
duties of journalists. But it makes all the difference in the 
world when the moment of stress comes, whether we speak 
to each other after the manner of friends or are bringing 
some chronic discontent to a sensational climax. The un- 
kindness, the bitterness, the lack of charity, which have 
clouded human relations in recent years must weigh heavily 
on the thoughts of those who make international politics 
their study. Above and beyond all politics, it may very well 
be the aim of those who interpret the nations to each other 
to mingle judgment with charity, and bring a little of the 
warmth of common kindness into their dealings with each 
other. 
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THE ADVANCE IN THE AMERICAN 
LABOR MOVEMENT 


By JOHN SPARGO 


OREIGN observers have frequently noted and 

commented upon the indifference of American la- 

bor, as a whole, to the theories of Marxian social- 

ism and its freedom from all entanglements with 
the political socialist movement. In this respect, it differs 
from the labor movement of every other important indus- 
trial nation. Outside of the United States, wherever labor 
unionism exists, it is, in general, closely allied with, and 
often organically related to, the socialist effort, and is, to a 
large extent, committed to its philosophy and programme. 
In the United States, on the other hand, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and its affiliated unions are, with a few 
minor exceptions, as far removed from the socialists as is 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States or the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 

This outstanding and distinctive characteristic of organ- 
ized labor in this country is vastly more important than we 
have generally recognized, and merits greater and more 
serious attention than has been given to it by our students. 
It is an indication of a social development peculiarly 
American. In a general way, it corresponds to the special 
qualities of American industrialism with its emphasis upon 
mass production and ever increasing efficiency of organiza- 
tion. It is another evidence of the triumph of American 
realism over dogma. 

Taking the important European countries one after an- 
other, we find that the labor organizations of those coun- 
tries are dominated by the socialist parties. The objectives 
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of labor unionism, as such, are subordinated to those of jn- 
ternational socialism. This is true of Germany, where the 
unions are part and parcel of the socialist movement. It js 
true of England, where they are increasingly subject to 
the control of the Labor Party, which is itself an integral 
part of the international socialist movement. It is true of 
France, where the unions are linked to socialist and com- 
munist parties and factions. There is hardly a labor leader 
of note in any of these countries who is not committed to 
the socialist programme and active in socialist politics— 
using the word “socialist” in a wide sense here as inclusive 
of “communist.” The unions themselves are subsidiaries of 
the socialist parties. In the United States, however, there 
are very few socialists among the recognized leaders of or- 
ganized labor. The great majority of them are vigorously 
active in opposing socialism and all its works and ways. In 
general, and with exceptions so few and unimportant as to 
be practically negligible, the unions are equally hostile. 
During the lifetime of Samuel Gompers, it was custom- 
ary for socialist publicists to attribute the failure of their 
propaganda among American labor unions to his personal 
influence. With a degree of confidence that in retrospect 
seems both amazing and amusing, they prophesied that 
with his passing from the scene there would dawn a new 
era, and American labor with rapid strides would take an 
advanced position in the socialist vanguard. In fact, the 
evolution of the American Federation of Labor, and of our 
whole labor movement, has been entirely contrary to the 
forecast of the socialists. Under the able and brilliant lead- 
ership of Mr. Green, the American Federation of Labor, 
together with the affliated unions, has kept on marching 
in an opposite direction from the socialist goal, at a swifter 
pace than ever before. The Federation is one of the nation’s 
strongest bulwarks against socialism, communism, and kin- 
dred movements. At the same time, it is one of the most 
effective agencies we have for the advancement of political 
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and industrial democracy, and of social welfare in general. 
The fundamental purpose and motive of organized la- 
bor in this country is the improvement of the condition of 
the wage-earners through well-directed collective action. 
By means of collective bargaining, better wages and work- 
ing conditions are secured than would be obtainable through 
individual effort. Issues arising between employers and em- 
ployed are generally adjusted more readily and with greater 
satisfaction when the employees are organized, and act 
through chosen representatives, than when they are unor- 
ganized. When peaceable negotiation fails and adjustment 
by mutual agreement is found impossible, the workers must 
either submit or strike. While unorganized workers have 
often resorted to it, the strike has rarely been an effective 
weapon for labor except when used by organized unions. 
Alike in conciliatory negotiation and in industrial warfare, 
the unions have abundantly justified their existence. 
Organized labor asserts the right of the wage-earners to 
share in the benefits of every advance in science as applied 
to life and industry, every increase in productive capacity 
made possible by improved methods and new inventions 
and discoveries. It asserts the right to better living, better 
conditions of labor, larger leisure and means to enjoy it, 
greater security and stability of earnings, better protection 
of life and health—in a word, to a just participation in the 
benefits derivable from every gain in man’s power to pro- 
duce wealth, no matter whether that gain results from im- 
proved technical processes or machinery or from improve- 
ments in social understanding and organization. It asserts 
that these rights are fundamental to progress, and that 
their realization will make for general social well-being. 
Beyond this, American organized labor has no special 
philosophy. It is committed to no social theories other than 
the foregoing. It is not concerned with Utopias of any 
kind. It is not interested in theories of economics except as 
they affect its purpose. It is wedded to no scheme for the 
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reorganization of society with a view to attaining the per- 
fect social state. 

Broadly speaking, the great difference between the labor 
unionism of most other countries and that of the United 
States lies in the fact that the latter has confined itself to the 
historic purposes and methods of organized labor, whereas 
the former has embraced the purposes and methods of a 
very different movement. The present aims of the Euro- 
pean effort include a definite comprehensive reorganization 
of society for the attainment of the ideal social state. It is 
bound to a corpus of economic and social theory far re- 
moved from the simple empirical policy of uncorrupted 
unionism. Socialism in its variant forms, including commv- 
nism, preys parasitically upon organized labor in most of 
the foreign industrial nations. 

Now, if we are to judge movements and policies by their 
results, as we judge trees by their fruits, no one who is ac- 
quainted with the facts can doubt that American unionism 
has been at least fully as successful as that of any other 
country in the world, a widespread contrary opinion not- 
withstanding. 

Many of the estimates of the American labor movement 
by commentators from abroad have been marked by that 
irritating tone of patronizing condescension so frequently 
found in the writings of foreign observers of our life and 
ways. It was long the fashion for such critics to belittle the 
achievements and qualities of Samuel Gompers, and to dis- 
parage him by unfavorable comparison with well-known 
European leaders. Such comparisons were as stupid as they 
were unjust. With all his foibles and weaknesses admitted, 
Gompers was equal to the best and ablest of the leaders of 
the British, German, or French labor groups in every 
quality essential to sound and successful leadership. It was 
my privilege to know Gompers and the European leaders 
with whom he was thus compared, and while I was not one 
of his uncritical admirers, frequently differing from him 
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on important issues, I know that for understanding of the 
needs of organized labor, for vision, courage, and capacity 
in guiding it, and for whole-hearted and loyal devotion to 
its welfare, Samuel Gompers had few peers in any land. 
The same thing may be said of his successor, Mr. Green, 
who is certainly the equal in ability and character of any 
bona fide labor head in England or continental Europe. 
And if we apply the yardstick test, we shall find the results 
no less favorable to the American movement. Confronted 
with difficulties greater than anything in the experience of 
other industrial nations, its achievements in raising the 
wage-earners to new heights of dignity and well-being, in 
gaining new rights and bettering the conditions of life and 
labor, are in nowise inferior to the best achievements of the 
most successful foreign groups. 

It is necessary to take cognizance of these facts if we 
would understand and properly evaluate recent tendencies 
in the American labor movement and its present outlook. It 
would be a disastrous mistake, making such understanding 
and evaluation impossible, to think of the later develop- 
ments in the policy of the American Federation of Labor as 
the result of a sense of previous failure on the part of its 
responsible leaders. We are not contemplating the spectacle 
of a great organization revolutionizing its aims and meth- 
ods under the desperate urge of a conviction of failure and 
futility in the past. On the contrary, behind the adoption of 
new aims and methods there is a record of conspicuous suc- 
cess. The present emphasis of labor unionism upon a con- 
structive relation to industry is not really a new policy at all 
but the logical development of the traditional and tried 
policy. It is not a departure from the old road to a new one, 
but rather a courageous advance along the old road to 
points not before attained. 

It is a curious and notable fact that though the conflict 
between capital and labor has nowhere attained greater in- 
tensity than in the United States, and American unions 
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have fought some of the most violent labor wars in modern 
history, the Marxian doctrine of the class struggle, upon 
which the labor movements of most other countries haye 
based their policies—with some reservations in the case of 
the British—has never been seriously accepted by organized 
labor in America. Nurtured by a vigorous and sincere 
propaganda, it has fitfully struggled here and there in par- 
ticular groups, but it has never become firmly rooted in the 
soil of American working-class thought. It has remained 
an unacclimated exotic. To the average European wage- 
earner, the term “class consciousness” signifies a tremen- 
dously vital social fact; the average American wage-earner 
hardly knows whether it connotes a social fact or a jazz 
dance. 

The practical application of the Marxian theory of class 
conflict leads to results undreamed of by Marx, who was a 
closet philosopher with no practical knowledge of industry 
and yet given to oracular generalizations concerning it. He 
depicted the whole industrial system as an economic war in 
which two classes, employers and employed, are engaged in 
a bitter and irrepressible conflict, capable of no compromise 
or truce; a war inherently inevitable and inescapable, of 
which there can be no possible end except the destruction of 
the employing class as the climax of social revolution. From 
this dramatic view of the law of social progress have been 
naturally and logically derived those homely aphorisms of 
revolutionary socialism which our I.W.W. and many revo- 
lutionary unions in other lands inscribe on their banners. 
“The employing class and the working class have nothing 
in common”—“The interests of capital and the interests of 
labor are irreconcilable”—these mottoes and others of like 
purport succinctly express the philosophy which shapes the 
policies of revolutionary labor throughout the world. 

It is a logical deduction from that philosophy that every 
act committed by a wage-earner against the interest of his 
employer is a service to his own class, and equally, that 
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every act committed by a wage-earner for the benefit of his 
employer is an act of treachery against his own class. Upon 
that basis rests the entire superstructure of the policy of 
revolutionary unionism, including the systematic practice 
of sabotage and malingering, the arbitrary restriction of 
per capita production, and the general strike having for its 
aim the paralysis of society. 

It is not accidental that these methods have been re- 
jected by the American labor movement. Nor can this re- 
jection be attributed to the influence of individual leaders. 
The causes lie far deeper than that. At most, leaders help 
to define the thought and will of their followers and give 
them articulate expression; they cannot go contrary to 
them. Had the class-struggle doctrine obtained any consid- 
erable hold upon the minds of the wage-earners of 
America, nothing that a Gompers or a Green could do 
would have sufficed to prevent the adoption of a revolu- 
tionary policy derived from it. The fact that the doctrine 
has not obtained such a hold upon the minds of American 
wage-earners, despite the earnestness and skill with which 
it has been preached by gifted propagandists, suggests that 
there is something in our American life that is incompati- 
ble with it, some obstacle to its general acceptance. 

Of course, organized labor in America does not commit 
the absurdity of denying the fact of industrial conflict. On 
the contrary, one of its important objectives is the main- 
tenance of an effective fighting machine, enabling it to 
defend the workers against encroachments upon rights at- 
tained and to struggle successfully for new gains. Its lead- 
ers are forever preaching a doctrine of preparedness analo- 
gous to that of military preparedness. Organized labor in 
this country does deny, however, that conflict is or ought to 
be the normal state of the relations existing between em- 
ployers and employed, or that an intelligent co-operation 
of workers with their employers is disloyal to their own 
class. It denies and holds in contempt the assertion that em- 
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ployers and employed have no interests in common, and 
that whatever the: employers favor the workers should 
oppose. 

Admitting that, in their special relations, employers and 
employed frequently develop conflicting interests, the re- 
sponsible and authentic spokesmen of American labor have 
emphasized the fact that these conflicting interests do not 
involve the whole area of the relationships necessarily exist- 
ing between the two classes. There is a large social area in 
which wage-payers and wage-earners can and do unite, an 
area in which such lines of cleavage as develop are wholly 
unrelated to economic classifications. They are vertical lines 
through the classes, not horizontal lines of demarcation be- 
tween the classes. Efficient schools, adequate fire protection, 
good roads, proper sanitation—these and a multitude of 
other social services of vital importance and covering a 
large part of life affect equally the employer and the em- 
ployed. Division on class lines is unthinkable here. Men di- 
vide upon issues arising in connection with such matters, 
but for other reasons than economic categories. It is because 
some are progressive and others reactionary, some intelli- 
gent and others unintelligent, not because they are capital- 
ists, bound as such to take one side, and workers equally 
bound to take the other. 

Even in the sphere of their special economic relation, 
employers and employed have more interests that are com- 
mon and mutual than conflicting ones. Not only are these 
interests more numerous than the conflicts, but in sum they 
are of equal or even greater importance. When the exist- 
ence of an industry is threatened by legislation directed 
against it, employers and employed quickly discover that 
they have equal interest in combating that legislation. In 
the case of prohibition, for example, the unions of brewery 
workmen were as earnest in opposing the measure as were 
the associations of brewery owners. Let it be proposed in 
Congress to remove the duties levied upon the importation 
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of manufactured goods, it will soon appear that, in those 
industries most dependent for their prosperity upon a mar- 
ket secured against competition, and therefore most readily 
affected adversely by such foreign competition as the legis- 
lation would bring, both employers and employed have dis- 
covered a common cause in opposing that legislation. 

This mutuality of interest is not dependent upon crises 
for its existence. It is always present in industry, though 
frequently obscured by struggle and hostility upon special 
issues, on which for the time there is conflict, and by the sus- 
picions and passions that are thus aroused. Precisely as the 
workers in a particular factory have a common interest with 
the owners in saving the factory from destructive fire, be- 
cause loss of employment is as serious to them as loss of 
property is to the owners, so they are vitally concerned in 
the success of the enterprise in which they are engaged. In- 
creasing recognition of this fact is evidenced by the greater 
demand of the workers for an effective voice in manage- 
ment, and by the growing tendency of employers to grant 
that demand as shown by the numerous experiments that 
are being tried out. 

Of course, the mutuality of interest of employers and 
employed inherent in the essential structure of industry is 
not peculiar to American industrialism, but applies equally 
to the industrial system of every land. Why then, it may be 
asked, do we find the policy of the organized workers of 
America affected by it differently from that of the organ- 
ized workers of other nations? Why is it that the policy of 
the American labor movement reflects serious and increas- 
ing recognition of the important character and the magni- 
tude of the interests held in common with their employers, 
and of the incidental character of the conflicting interests, 
while the policy of the labor movement in other countries 
reflects no such recognition but asserts that any harmony 
and co-operation between employers and employed is im- 
possible? 
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To attempt a complete answer to these questions would 
require much more space than the limits of this discussion 
permit, and would take us too far afield. The answer lies, 
in large part at least, in our individualism, which, as Mr. 
Hoover so well emphasized four or five years ago, is of 
special quality and type, quite distinct from the individual- 
ism of other lands. It is as futile as it is easy to deny the 
reality and importance of that distinction. The greater 
elasticity of our social organization, the bold imagination 
and daring of our industrial enterprise, the relative free- 
dom from repressive traditions which we owe largely, and 
perhaps mainly, to our vast immigration, are all factors 
which combine to endow with peculiar quality the indi- 
vidualism dominant in our national character. The fatalist 
quality in the Marxian doctrine is compatible only with a 
comparatively rigid and inflexible social organization, lim- 
ited by a heritage of intricately interwoven customs, laws, 
and traditions holding initiatives in check with great te- 
nacity and inevitably restricting opportunities. It is an an- 
achronism in a flexible social system in which nothing is 
old, and in which tradition is of small influence. 

We have outgrown the ancient fallacy that high wages 
and low profits go together, and that wages are increased 
only at the expense of profits. True, there are still more 
than a few employers who believe this, and conduct their 
business accordingly, but, for the most part, our industrial 
leaders have relegated it to the mental scrap-heap with 
other cast-off theories. Men who are keenly alert and ready 
to discard perfectly good tools and machines for the simple 
reason that better have been produced and are to be had, are 
not likely to be afraid to discard mental processes and ideas 
that are outgrown. The dominant purpose in industry to- 
day, in this country, is to obtain cheaper production by 
means of increasing mechanical power, eliminating waste, 
improving technical processes, and adding to the volume of 
production, rather than by decreasing wages or lengthening 
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’ the hours of labor. Upon every hand, we witness the suc- 
> cessful attainment of that which economists of an earlier 
» day held to be impossible, namely, the coincident rise of 
| both profits and wages with shorter hours of labor and 


cheaper production. Modern mass production has rendered 
obsolete not only old industrial processes but old economic 
theories also. It has given to the labor problem, as it is 


' called, an entirely new character. 


Speaking some time ago at Harvard, Mr. Owen D. 


| Young emphasized this development. Tracing the rise of 


the modern industrial corporation, on the one hand, and the 


' trade union, on the other, he said: 


“Gradually we are reducing the area of conflict between 
the two. Slowly we are learning that low wages for labor 
do not necessarily mean high profits for capital. We are 
learning that an increasing wage level is wholly consistent 
with a diminishing commodity price level. We are learning 
that productivity of labor is not measured alone by the 
hours of work, nor even by the test of physical fatigue in a 
particular job. What we need to deal with are not the limits 
to which men may go without physical exhaustion, but the 
limits within which they may work with zest and spirit 
and pride of accomplishment. When zest departs, labor be- 
comes slavery. Zest is partly a matter of physical condition, 
but it is also largely influenced by mental reactions. These 
are common to all of us in every position. Are we doing 
well with our lives? Are we providing for our families— 
not merely clothes and food and shelter while we are work- 
ing, but an insurance of them when our working time is 
ended by age, disability, or death? Are we providing more 
cultural opportunities for ourselves and our children? In a 
word, are we free men? Here in America we have raised 
the standard of political equality. Shall we be able to add 
to that full equality in economic opportunity? No man is 
wholly free until he is both politically and economically 
free.” 
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One swallow does not make a summer, to be sure, and 
this utterance by the distinguished chairman of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company is important mainly because it js 
representative of the attitude of many of our great indus- 
trial leaders. It is a typical expression of the new aspect of 
the labor problem as it is seen by enlightened capitalists. 
The leaders of organized labor have been no less clear- 
visioned. They have equally well recognized and empha- 
sized the same great fact. For example, Mr. Green, Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, in a statement 
issued on the first day of this year, urged the importance of 
co-operation between organized capital and organized la- 
bor for the purpose of maintaining high standards of pro- 
ductivity as the only basis for satisfactory standards of 
living. 

Organized labor in the United States, he said on that oc- 
casion, “challenges the owners and management of indus- 
try to co-operate with it in the establishment and mainte- 
nance of sound economic standards and industrial peace. 
We welcome the opportunity of giving our collective skill, 
training, and technique to the development of industrial 
and individual efficiency. We believe that American liv- 
ing standards and national prosperity can be fostered only 
through the maintenance of a high industrial productivity 
level and a high and still higher mass purchasing power. 

. How will the owners of industrial enterprises meet 
this challenge? Will they accept organized labor’s offer of 
co-operation? Will they assist in the giving of new force 
and meaning to collective bargaining so that all concerned 
may think in terms of industrial peace, and of the peaceful 
solution of industrial problems which affect the relation- 
ship of employers and employees? ” 

At the convention of the American Federation held at 
Atlantic City in 1925, it was clearly evident that American 
labor was seriously and honestly trying to formulate a con- 
structive policy based upon co-operation with the employ- 
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ers to raise production standards to the highest possible level 
as the surest means of increasing the wages and reducing 
the hours of labor. There was no tendency to decry profit- 
making in industry. There was the frankest recognition 
that stability of employment at high wages and under de- 
cent conditions can be united with high profits to the own- 
ers, when efficient methods are used, and there is friendly 
understanding and joint efforts between employers and em- 
ployees. Candidly declaring the right of the workers to a 
larger share of the gains of industry resulting from in- 
creased productivity, and opposing all suggestions that 
wages be reduced, the convention urged the importance of 
the “elimination of waste in production in order that sell- 
ing prices may be lower and wages higher.” To this end it 
advocated “co-operation in the study of waste in produc- 
tion.” 

The Atlantic City convention took the first steps towards 
the formulation of a new theory of wages based, not upon 
abstract economics, but upon the concrete facts of Ameri- 
can industrialism. Faulty and ineffective as the first tenta- 
tive expressions of this undoubtedly were, it was evident 
that the best minds in the Federation were convinced that 
the old and time-honored formulas centering round the 
vague abstraction, “a living wage,” were no longer service- 
able, and that it was necessary to restate the whole problem 
in fresh terms. It would be unjust to attempt to present the 
new conception by quotations from the speeches or resolu- 
tions of that convention. Its amplifications at the subse- 
quent conventions in Detroit and Los Angeles, alike in 
formal resolutions and the speeches of responsible leaders, 
must be taken into account. 

It is easier to summarize the new theory of wages than 
it is to quote satisfactory expositions of it. At the outset, it 
discards the purely utopian conception that has furnished 
revolutionary labor movements with propagandist slogans, 
that labor alone creates wealth and that the full value of 
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the product is justly its due. Equally, but for quite other 
reasons, it discards the conception that has furnished con- 
servative union leaders with such fair-sounding maxims of 
uncertain meaning as the familiar assertion that “Labor js 
entitled to a living wage.” Nobody has ever successfully 
defined the “living wage” in terms at once broad enough to 
satisfy, and concrete enough to serve as a standard. Vast 
changes have taken place in industry, not the least impor- 
tant being an enormous increase in per capita production, 
According to data furnished by the United States Census 
Bureau, the average production per day’s labor in the in- 
dustries of the United States increased 49 per cent between 
1899 and 1925. In the words of Mr. John P. Frey, one of 
the most scholarly labor leaders in this country, such figures 
“indicate that we are producing wealth as a result of each 
day’s labor at such a rapidly increasing rate as to create an 
entirely different problem from that with which we ever 
dealt before”; and again: “The work done by the trained 
engineers who direct it [that is, the increased production], 
the invention of new and more wonderful machinery, the 
application of power units such as we never dreamed of be- 
fore have created a problem which is almost entirely new.” 

Obviously, it is quite foolish to think that we have at- 
tained the maximum of productivity of which we are capa- 
ble, that no further increase of productive power can take 
place. It is equally foolish to suppose that the increase of 
productivity can be arbitrarily limited, that a line can be 
drawn beyond which the expanding power of man the pro- 
ducer shall not pass. These things being understood and ad- 
mitted, it requires no great intellectual effort to see their 
implications and to reach the conclusion that no industrial 
philosophy, no theory of wages, which does not admit and 
provide for their participation in the benefits derivable 
from further expansion of production will satisfy the 
workers or permit continued freedom from industrial con- 
flict. 
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It is thus no longer a question of “a living wage,” or of 
any certain standard of living. Let us suppose that by means 
of an index of commodity prices a standard of real wages, 
measured in units of purchasing power, should be deter- 
mined and set up in place of nominal wages. Suppose, fur- 
ther, that a generous standard were set, assuring to every 
worker an income definitely and constantly commanding 
certain ample amounts of food, clothing, shelter, travel, 
recreation, insurance, and so forth, with a satisfactory mar- 
gin for saving, and that the standard wage so set should be 
entirely satisfactory to the workers and recognized by them 
as the utmost that the state of production allowed, Presum- 
ably, for the time being, organized labor would be satisfied: 
the ideal wage would have become a reality. But suppose 
now that by means of new processes—greatly enlarged 
power units, better organization, more efficient labor, and 
so on—productive capacity were increased by fifty or sixty 
per cent. Would labor share in that gain? Does anybody 
believe that it would be content if it did not share in it? 

Here, then, is the new challenge of American labor. It 
says to the employers: “We recognize that mass production 
requires the co-operation of owners and workers, and we 
are ready to work with you upon fair terms. We want peace 
and freedom from interruption of production by strife as 
sincerely as you do. Conflict is as injurious to us as to you. 
We want to increase production as much as you do, for we 
have learned that high-geared production is compatible 
with our highest ideals of economic well-being. But if we 
are to co-operate with you, it must be upon equitable condi- 
tions. We must share, upon a just basis, in those essentials 
of shop management which intimately and deeply affect 
our lives and our self-respect as human beings, and in the 
gains derivable from successive increases in the rate of pro- 
duction.” 

That is the attitude of organized labor to-day as it has 
been formulated by its official conventions and stated by its 
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recognized leaders and responsible officials. There is no 
longer antagonism to machinery as in earlier days, nor any 
desire to hamper its use. The machine is hailed as the great 
emancipator from drudgery and the creator of new and un- 
dreamed of standards of comfort. “It is the machine which 
has given the American laborer his unique position,” ex- 
claimed Spencer Miller at the last convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. At the preceding conven- 
tion held at Detroit, in 1926, the Executive Council of the 
Federation said in its report: 

“It is useless to continue to use tactics and methods 
adapted to organization of industry and methods of opposi- 
tion based upon conditions that existed in previous decades. 
The unions that make progress against existing difficulties 
must be able to match brains with brains. We hold that the 
best interests of wage-earners, as well as the whole social 
group, are served by increasing production in quality as 
well as quantity, by high wage standards which assure sus- 
tained purchasing power to the workers, and, therefore, 
higher national standards for the environment in which 
they live, and the means to enjoy cultural opportunities.” 

In and out of season, President Green has been proclaim- 
ing organized labor’s interest in increasing production, and 
its readiness to co-operate with the employers. He has 
shrunk from none of the logical implications of the decla- 
rations of his great organization upon this subject. Notable 
among his many utterances is the address which he deliv- 
ered last June before the convention of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association. His presence upon that platform, 
from which he spoke to the representatives of a great na- 
tional industry, was in and of itself an evidence of a new 
and enlarged outlook on the part of both capital and labor. 
Referring to Edison as “that great genius and human bene- 
factor,” he said: “The working people revere him and love 
him, for they know that as the result of his labor they have 
been relieved of much of the drudgery of exacting toil, and 
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have been permitted to enjoy many of the cultural and spir- 
itual advantages which would be denied to them if it were 
not for his talents and his unselfish labors.” Later in his 
address he declared: 

“Successful as we have been, it must be apparent to all 
students of. human relations and economic development 
that the future success of industrial effort depends upon the 
creation and maintenance of a co-operative relationship be- 
tween the human forces connected with industry. There 
must be team work influenced and inspired by a spirit of 
fair play and justice. . . . American labor welcomes the 
extended use and development of electric power and elec- 
tric service. We wish to be helpful in promoting the suc- 
cess of this great industry. Labor offers its service, its skill, 
and its constructive effort in building up and in extending 
the industry which you represent so that the human race 
may enjoy, in full measure, the advantages and opportuni- 
ties of our modern civilization.” 

It is interesting to see the response of the leaders of in- 
dustry to this declaration made by Mr. Green. In Novem- 
ber the Public Policy Committee of the National Electric 
Light Association adopted a resolution declaring that both 
strikes and lockouts must be avoided by the electric utilities, 
and that “no employee should be discriminated against be- 
cause of affiliation or because of failure to affiliate with any 
organization”—a step at least towards union recognition, 
and a marked advance for the Association. Equally inter- 
esting and significant of a responsive attitude towards the 
new policy of the labor movement was the address of Mr. 
Lewis E. Pierson, President of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, at the meeting of the National Coun- 
cillors of that body last October, when he set forth the posi- 
tion of the Chamber in these words: “It has welcomed the 
enlightened policies lately enunciated by the President of 
the American Federation of Labor, when he advocated co- 
operation in industry as the keystone of industrial pros- 
perity.” 
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It would be a great mistake to exaggerate the importance 
of these and similar utterances by representatives of organ- 
ized capital. They do, however, indicate a hopeful tend- 
ency. It would be a great mistake, likewise, to exaggerate 
the importance of the declarations by Mr. Green. They are 
important, however, because they have had the sanction of 
the large national conventions of the American Federation 
of Labor. Moreover, we know that in some of our great in- 
dustries—notably the electric light and power industry— 
representatives of owners and wage-earners have made con- 
siderable progress during the last two years towards that 
co-operative relationship and team work spoken of by Mr. 
Green. That development is certain to be strengthened and 
accelerated by the unanimous decision of the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor at its recent 
meeting not to support a third party movement this year as 
was done four years ago. The idea of a Labor Party was 
never less popular than to-day. The vision of capital and 
labor working harmoniously together as partners, inspired 
by a common purpose, is not yet realized. But here in 
America labor is ready and eager to enter such a partner- 
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THE ROMANTIC DETECTIVE 
By FORD MADOX FORD 


AVING to play his heat in the mixed doubles 

of the tennis tournament in the majestic white 

town of Arc-en-Ciel, the Rt. Hon. Sir Cotton 

Bayliss Burberry, a silver-haired, fresh-fea- 
tured, but not always agreeable, man of fifty, had at about 
four-fifteen thrown down his gray norfolk coat on a seat 
near the rather prominent court. He should have taken it 
to the pavilion, but Arc-en-Ciel, though the sea that it con- 
fronts with its palms, figs, and aloes is the Mediterranean, 
knows its not always blue and at times very gusty days. And 
that day was cold and extravagantly gusty, and Sir Cotton 
did not wish to be separated from his coat even though it 
might be safer in the pavilion. 

Asa consequence, before five-thirty he was making him- 
self disagreeable in the private room of a high official of 
the Department and city of Arc-en-Ciel. The high official, 
M. de Cléry-Cazé, though he was being commiserative in 
the politest fashion, was not vastly comforting. 

“T thought you French fellows,” Sir Cotton exclaimed, 
“prided yourselves on being able to lay your hands on any 
swell-mobsman in your districts within an hour by the 
clock.” 

“The estimate,” M. de Cléry-Cazé deprecated, “is 
probably too small. Let us say two hours in your case. You 
lost your pocket-book at four-thirty. Let us say six-thirty.” 
An extremely thin man, very dark, with eyes of a mournful 
blackness, his spider fingers played frequently with a small, 
yellowish, as if ivory, cone that hung from his thin gold 
watch chain. It might have been a tooth, and between that 
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and his very thin black moustache the activities of his fin- 
gers were normally divided. 

“You mean to say,” Sir Cotton exclaimed again, “that 
by six-thirty you will have laid your hands on the thief?” 

“T mean to say,” M. de Cléry-Cazé answered, “that 
probably by six-thirty the police of my Department will 
report developments.” 

Sir Cotton who, as one of His Majesty’s principal minis- 
ters of state, thought slowly, uttered at first only rather dull 
sounds in his throat. Then, as might be expected, his moral 
fervor gained way, and he brought out gustily: “Eminently 
unsatisfactory! I must say. Eminently unsatisfactory. I— 
not, as you might say, le dernier venu—am robbed in cir- 
cumstances of unparalleled audacity. In circumstances—as 
you might say under my own nose. Suggesting the activi- 
ties of an international thief, obviously of the utmost noto- 
riety. And you do not confidently propose to arrest this 
pestilential fellow. He must be a notorious fellow.” 

“I am desolated entirely to disagree,” M. de Cléry-Caze 
commented deprecatingly. “It is natural to a person of your 
excellency’s eminence to imagine that only thieves of emi- 
nence will wait upon you personally. You are accustomed 
only to chauffeurs of super-excellence; to waiters with the 
bearings of princes; your butlers are as celebrated as your 
archbishops, and no one less than archbishops performs for 
you at your church services. So you demand of Providence 
only the finest crw of thieves. Providence is unfortunately 
not to that extent an artist. We could lay our hands at once 
upon a great international crook. Little sneak-thieves are 
not so easy to find. It is the difference between looking for 
a needle and a marlinspike in a bundle of hay.” 

“You mean to say,” Sir Cotton burst out, “that my 
pocket-book containing actually two thousand francs in 
notes—but which might very well have contained papers 
of the utmost importance, Heaven knows—has been taken 
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out of my coat-pocket by some miserable little sneak-thief. 
—] tell you it is impossible!” 

“Tt is natural,” M. de Cléry-Cazé continued unmoved, 
“to imagine that small and inexperienced criminals will 
shrink—if you will permit me to put it thus—from look- 
ing at the sun. You shine in your high position; who but an 
eagle amongst malefactors, you say to yourself, will dare to 
approach you. Alas! Experience teaches us differently. If 
theft there has been I think it will prove that the thief is a 
mere wren among malefactors.” 

“You are not suggesting,” Sir Cotton said frostily, “that 
[| have not lost my pocket-book? ” 

“On the contrary,” said M. de Cléry-Cazé, “I am ana- 
lyzing the circumstances of your loss. Therefore I must 
take it for granted. You place on a seat, ten yards from the 
court on which you are to play, your coat—the admirable 
and extremely lightly built garment that you are wearing. 
What is its weight? ” 

“T trust my tailor,” Sir Cotton said proudly, “to make 
me the warmest and lightest garments for sport that can be 
devised in the world, so I do not inquire the exact weight. 
It is not as light as a cobweb, but it is nearer to that than to 
a tarpaulin.” 

“T had so imagined,” M. de Cléry-Cazé inclined him- 
self to say. “There were present, then, on the court, I sup- 
pose, the four combatants of whom you were one, the um- 
pire, the linesmen, two boys to pick up the balls, and I 
presume several hundred spectators. Do you imagine that a 
swell-mobsman would choose that occasion for picking the 
pocket of your coat?” 

“There were relatively few spectators,” Sir Cotton said 
frostily. “The weather is intolerable; my opponents were 
quite unskilled, my partner inept.” 

M. de Cléry-Cazé murmured: “Mrs. Beach Carpenter 
must have deteriorated.” He added with more animation: 
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“That only makes it the more unlikely that it was an inter- 
national thief of eminence. He would observe that the play 
was not of a nature to engross attention, so he would be emi- 
nently unwilling to render himself remarked . . .” 

“That’s where you’re completely wrong,” Sir Cotton 
ejaculated, “the game was of a sort to engross the attention 
of every soul within sight. The umpire was most grossly 
unfair; the linesmen knew nothing about their job. I was 
forced—forced—to raise my voice. Against the wind, to 
call the umpire’s attention.—To threaten in short.—You 
might callitascene.. .” 

“And it was after that,” his interlocutor said, “that you 
observed the absence of your coat!” 

“That proves,” Sir Cotton said triumphantly, “that un- 
der cover of that scene your swell-mobsman . . .” 

“It accounts,” M. de Cléry-Cazé interrupted gently, 
“for the fact that no one noticed the removal of your coat 
from the place in which it was to that in which it was 
found. But it proves nothing else.—Believe me, that gentry 
whom you suspect of this outrage are not audacious. ‘Their 
greatness—if we may accord them that term—is due to the 
thoroughness of their preparations. No one could have an- 
ticipated your disagreement with the umpire and your fel- 
low players. But ¢/ey carefully forecast a whole mise en 
scéne. Never do they act by impulse on ground that they 
have not for days reconnoitred. Do you mean to tell me that 
such a master—whose income may be as great as your own, 
remember—would, on a sudden impulse, risk years of his 
liberty, by picking up your coat and carrying it a distance 
of what—fifty yards, let us say? Sixty? Well, that is possi- 
ble. Just possible. What is absolutely unthinkable is that, 
having carried it sixty yards, he should not have carried it 
further, to a place less noticeable. You say that, sixty yards 
from you and under your very face, he first exhibits him- 
self in the act of taking your pocket-book from the coat on 
his arm and then commits the still more singular action of 
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throwing it down behind a trellis-work screen. Not a solid 
screen. Trellis-work, through which he would be perfectly 
visible. He, dressed, since he is to be an international thief, 
asa gentleman of fashion, to commit himself to an action so 
remarkable! With the pavilion not a hundred yards away, 
and he passing as the Hon. Mr. So and So, the observed 
of all!—No, Sir Cotton, that at least is impossible . . .” 

“T profoundly disagree,” Sir Cotton said. “You have no 
idea how persons in the, ah, position—in short—supposing 
him to imagine that I was carrying state papers, for whose 
return I might be blackmailed. Would he not take a risk? 
Besides—I am not exactly an—an exactly—pauper, in 
short. Might I not be imagined to carry large sums? —I am 
—eh—well known.—I might even say famous!” 

M. de Cléry-Cazé interjected sharply: “Precisely. As 
you have said, you are not le dernier venu. Not even le 
premier. Therefore there will be in the city of Arc-en-Ciel 
at least twenty persons whose legitimate business it is to 
know your habits; there will be more who observe them out 
of the curiosity that attaches itself to the great, and there 
will be still some whose curiosity will be no less keen but 
whose motives will be the less innocent as their information 
is eficient. Believe me, you are very well watched.” 

“This,” said Sir Cotton with modesty, “appears to me to 
be very far-fetched!” 

“Let us see!” His interlocutor pursued his reflections. 
“In the first place, you have me to deal with. It is my duty 
to assure myself of your comfort and safety. My official 
duty. And that I have, therefore, subordinates whose job 
it is unobtrusively to acquaint themselves with your habits 
I will shortly prove to you. But, in addition, at the Hotel 
Royal Palais Victoria that you honor with your residence 
there are six old maids with nothing to do, three widows in 
the same condition, four retired colonels, and several other 
male gossips who examine your ways with microscopic eyes. 
There are also chambermaids, valets-de-chambre, waiters, 
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chasseurs.—I assure you that you have dropped into , 
waste-paper basket no scrap of paper that has not been res- 
cued and scrutinized, and you have never opened your note- 
case to pay for a cocktail or a daily paper without having 
eyes upon you.” 

“That,” Sir Cotton said, “may well be true. And indeed 
proper. I am, nevertheless, persuaded that this theft was 
perpetrated by some bold malefactor of eminence who took 
pleasure in the thought that he was robbing a—a celebrity, 
caring little if the material gain was merely a small one.” 

The other shrugged his shoulders very slightly and re- 
mained silent, gazing at an agate paper-weight on the offi- 
cial table behind which he was seated. As if for inspiration, 
he continually fingered the small ivory cone suspended 
from his watch chain. He seemed to find it, for he rose to 
his feet and said: “Let us get to action. Sir Cotton, a whisky 
and soda! Let us go into my reception room. No doubt this 
official landscape is depressing.” Sir Cotton found the idea 
admirable. 

He found himself in an office still smaller with an old- 
fashioned décor of white and gold. Here a mournfully con- 
templative young man, as dark and as thin as M. de Cléry- 
Cazé, was seated at a buhl desk, regarding a number of 
ruled documents with the not very hopeful air of the more 
elegant type of French official. 

M. de Cléry-Cazé halted to say: “It is M. le Goffic, is it 
not, who has the Rt. Hon. Sir Cotton Bayliss Burberry in 
his care? Be so good as to ask him the following questions.” 
The questions ran: What sums did Sir Cotton usually have 
on his person? Did he usually or ever carry on his person 
documents of importance or of a compromising type? Fi- 
nally: How many international thieves of eminence were 
at present in the towns of that Department, and where were 
they at that moment? 

Grasping the neck of the telephone and leaning his head 
sideways, the young man addressed soft and expressionless 
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sounds at the instrument. He had the air of a mournful 
stage lover addressing a string of endearments into the ear 
of an indifferent beauty. 

Still mournfully and without enthusiasm he said, as if to 
no one in particular: “Le Goffic reports: The Rt. Hon. Sir 
Cotton Bayliss Burberry carries only unimportant sums as a 
rule.””—Last Thursday Sir Cotton had changed a cheque 
for forty pounds sterling at the hotel bureau. That was the 
largest sum he had ever carried at one time. He paid all his 
bills by cheque. All his papers, when not in use, were in the 
safe in the room of his private secretary, the Hon. Elphin- 
ston Murdich. There were four international criminals of 
importance at that moment in the Department. One was 
then in bed at the Hotel Splendide, suffering from influ- 
enza and very sick indeed. The second was at that moment 
playing golf at La Turbie; the third was in the Casino in- 
structing the younger daughter of Mrs. Pappenheimer of 
Kansas City how to play ¢rente et quarante—he had been 
winning lately rather heavily on a system. The fourth had 
gone to Avignon with Lady Duff Horton and a party. He 
was interested in antiquities, and the party were buying 
bronzes and pottery. Numbers one, three, and four did not 
appear to be planning any coups but seemed to be there 
merely on holiday. Number two seemed to have designs on 
the pockets of a certain young peer. 

The young man ended his quite passionless report as un- 
emotionally as he had begun it, and he hung up the receiver 
without animation. M. de Cléry-Cazé told him that Sir 
Cotton entertained the theory that international thieves 
collect the small banknotes of the illustrious. So as, as it 
were, to form autograph collections. “And why not, son 
oncle?” the young man asked. “Surely any theory enter- 
tained by Sir Cotton would be well based and reasonable!” 

His uncle whispered the one word: “Traitre!” across 
the table. But the young man was saying to Sir Cotton that 
he hoped intensely that Miss Burberry had not been 
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alarmed by the injury perpetrated on her distinguished fa. 
ther. Sir Cotton answered that as yet his daughter was in 
ignorance of the event. Doubtless when she heard that he, 
Sir Cotton, her father, was a man marked by dangerous in- 
ternational malefactors her alarm would be sufficient to af- 
fect her health. The young man groaned. But his uncle 
exclaimed with a malicious glance at his nephew: “TI assure 
you, Sir Cotton, it is the habit of the authorities to collect 
souvenirs of criminals rather than the other way round, 
Consider your own museum at Scotland Yard with its jem- 
mies and pistols and handcuffs.—Even I myself, when a 
humble student of crime. . . .” 

The young man said with a sudden air of alarm: “Vous, 
mon oncle!” 

His uncle regarded him remorselessly. “You shall pay 
for your treachery,” he said in French, and then he ap- 
pealed to Sir Cotton to agree that these young men of to- 
day had little idea of the hard way in which the eminent 
of his and Sir Cotton’s generation had worked. And in what 
humble posts. And whilst Sir Cotton with dignity sup- 
ported this assertion, he fingered the small object on his 
watch chain. “This small thing,” he said, “appears of no 
importance. Yet it is a cherished souvenir of my youth. 
This—even this—is a tooth of Harry the Valet!” 

The young man threw himself in panic back in his chair. 
“Vous allez recommencer!” he groaned. 

His uncle, encouragingly reminding Sir Cotton of the 
whisky and soda that were to be found in the next room, 
darkly addressed the two of them. He said that he was 
about to recount to the elder man an anecdote of Harry the 
Valet and the tale of his tooth. It would be a little homily, 
casting light on the habits of famous criminals, and one 
which should rebuke presumption and punish young scoun- 
drels who at the mere thought of a pink cheek, a blue eye, 
and a blond curl or so refused to support the opinions of 
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their relatives and benefactors. He led the way across the 
narrow apartment. 

“Charles,” he said, over his shoulder, “in the meantime 
you will prosecute unceasingly by means of your instrument 
the search for the property of which Sir Cotton has been 
deprived.” He and Sir Cotton would be in the smoking- 
room where, he presumed, the tantalus would have been 
filled by his nephew’s assiduous care. At a quarter past six 
the young man was to bring in the report of the police of 
the station nearest the tennis court.—But not before six- 
fifteen because his uncle wished to have time to tell the 
story of Harry the Valet elaborately and bearing with 
proper impressiveness on the hardships he himself had had 
to suffer in the days when he had been a humble agent in 
the detection of crime. 

Sir Cotton was already through the doorway. The young 
man, his face horribly distorted, cast his arms abroad and 
shook his fists at the ceiling. 

A few—not five—minutes later, the young man received 
from the hands of a police-cyclist-sergeant a bulky enve- 
lope whose reverse was decorated with bulky seals. He slit 
it open without comment, took out a bulky, morocco leather 
pocket-book, read the accompanying communication, re- 
marked, “C’est den,” and sat reflecting. Within the minute 
he was on his feet. 

In his uncle’s smoking-cabinet, a tall, small room with 
chocolate panels, the borders floridly gilt, Sir Cotton in a 
deep English club armchair showed only the silver top of 
his head and, over the side of his chair, the back of which 
was towards the door, a long, half empty glass. M. de 
Cléry-Cazé, still toying with the object on his watch chain, 
was leaning forward on a fragile gilt chair, his face depre- 
catingly expressionless. 

“T assure you, Sir Cotton,” he was saying, “I was in that 
day most seriously concerned. Depressed, even. If I could 
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not secure a conviction, my career was in a fair way to be 
blasted.”” He looked up at the opening door and said menac- 
ingly to his nephew: “I said: not until six-fifteen. I said jt 
distinctly.” 

The young man, extending the pocket-book, exclaimed 
imploringly: “Mais, mon oncle!...” 

“*You will sit where you are and not interrupt,” his uncle 
said with the same firmness. “This story will be improving 
to you. Afterwards you will corroborate, for the benefit of 
Sir Cotton, how frail a plant is in this country the career of 
a young man whose foot is just planted on the lowest rung 
of the official ladder. At the slightest disobedience, the first 
frown of an official superior . . .” 

“T quite agree with keeping the young’uns in their 
places,” Sir Cotton said. “But I must say that the system of 
promotions for criminal convictions seems to me highly 
immoral.” He added, “I don’t mind if I do!” 

“et me present you, then, with my psychology,” M. de 
Cléry-Cazé went on, “since in your happier country such 
psychologies must be unknown.—There I was, an official, 
still young, in a position of responsibility, of anxiety. As I 
have told you, my subordinates in the detective force had 
had a bad season. There had been many undetected crimes, 
thefts of jewels from financial magnates, burglaries in the 
rooms of fashionable hotels. And no convictions. My sub- 
ordinates were conscientious and perspiring but not bril- 
liant. Something had to be done!” 

The young man groaned; it was comically insupportable 
to him that his uncle should represent himself as having 
ever belonged to the detective branch of the state—a serv- 
ice honorable in itself but not one to cast lustre on his 
family, which at the moment he desired should appear in 
the most advantageous of lights. 

His uncle looking at him sardonically said: “This was 
before your birth. In consequence you had not yet bright- 
ened up the public services.” Sir Cotton uttered a few more 
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reflections as to the eminently superior morality of the po- 
lice methods of his own country adding a few anecdotes as 
to his behavior when he had been Home Secretary; but he 
paused to drink deeply of the liquid in his long glass. 

M. de Cléry-Cazé could thus continue: “There were 
then in this city, as perhaps I have not yet told you, at the 
very hotel which you are now honoring, two fellows whom 
my agents strongly suspected of being, the one Harry the 
Valet, and the other a notorious swell-mobsman known as 
Tall Arthur.—My men, then, were convinced of their 
identities, or they would have been so convinced but for one 
trifling difficulty. If these men were in truth Tall Arthur 
and Harry the Valet, they were completely undisguised. 
You perceive the subtlety of that. If they were those two, 
they would be disguised, but since they so exactly answered 
to their signalements, they could not be those two.” 

“That,” said Sir Cotton cordially, “is what you fellows 
call psychology. In that you are perhaps in advance of us!” 

“You will say,” his vis-d-vis went on, “why did the po- 
lice not arrest them on suspicion as your own force would 
have done? But they passed for persons of distinction; this 
neighborhood cannot afford to offend the distinguished. 
Besides, had I given orders for the arrest of those two, and 
had they afterwards established another identity, my ruin 
would have been certain. That I could not afford. I was 
young; hoping to marry in spite of obstacles. My little 
Berthe was waiting for me!” 

Sir Cotton said: “Very touching. Very touching!” 

“Besides,” his interlocutor went on, “those rogues had 
protected themselves with great skill. They had unshakable 
papers that Tall Arthur had actually presented to the police 


_ under the pretext of applying for a permis de chasse. These 


showed Tall Arthur as the Hon. Lawrence—I spare the 
surname. The matter is painful still to an honorable family. 
Tall Arthur had this otherwise estimable young man in his 
power through losses at cards, so he had secured his papers. 
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He had a considerable resemblance to the peer’s son, and 
Harry the Valet had actually taken the trouble to act as the 
Hon. Lawrence’s personal attendant so that the valet’s pass- 
port that he had obtained actually described him accurately, 
You will see, therefore, that to us the matter was one of ex- 
treme delicacy, for the details I have just given you only 
came out later. We communicated, of course, with your 
passport office. We were told that the Hon. Lawrence had 
actually applied for passports for himself and his valet, and 
the passports bore the same numbers as those held by the 
two fellows then here. As a matter of fact, the real Hon. 
Lawrence was in Canada, living on a small sum allowed 
him by Tall Arthur. 

“It became therefore evident to me after long reflection 
that I must myself take in hand the task of detection. The 
proceeding was distasteful to me, but duty and self-interest 
pointed in the same direction. 

“T have told you that the precious couple were in the 
Hotel Royal Palais Victoria. Their habits were irreproach- 
able. The so-called Hon. Lawrence interested himself in 
the usual sports of a gentleman; his valet behaved precisely 
like every other valet, and if losses occurred in other places, 
certainly none were there complained of. I, therefore, per- 
suaded the manager of the hotel that the room occupied by 
the Hon. Lawrence must be discovered to be dangerous; 
there happened a considerable escape of gas beneath its 
floors. 

“The Hon. Lawrence offered no objection to removing 
to the better and larger room that was put at his disposal. 
But that better and larger room had one of its walls against 
the principal ventilating shaft of the hotel. This was like a 
large chimney, and of this I determined to avail myself. 

“Behold me, then, at eleven-thirty of a certain evening, 
suspended in a chair in that black shaft with my face close 
to the ventilator of the room of the so-called Hon. Law- 
rence. It was no very comfortable adventure, I assure you. 
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The night outside was very gusty; the currents of air 
rushed up and down in that chimney. It is true that the 
chair, slung on ropes, was not in itself uncomfortable; but 
the sitting still, the necessity for a long time to make no 
sound was—oh, damnable. Simply damnable. 

“And I will admit”—M. de Cléry-Cazé looked with 
diabolical malice at his nephew—“I will admit that this 
was perhaps, socially, no place for one who like myself was 
a graduate of your University of Oxford destined for the 
more decorative walks of diplomacy. But what would you 
have? My nephew there, the Viscount Cléry-Cazé de Pa- 
taulbec has more often bitterly reproached me for this lapse 
that in other circumstances might have caused an indelible 
stain on the escutcheon of his proud race. But, ah, youth, 
youth! Does it not, with its love of adventure, cover over a 
thousand lapses from the stiffness of social codes? —And 
my little Berthe awaited me!” 

The nephew by the door shook his fist at his uncle. It 
seemed to him that Sir Cotton must at last discover that he 
was being made fun of, and Sir Cotton was the father of 
Miss Burberry. Besides, the name of Mme. de Cléry-Cazé, 
his aunt, was Hortense. 

“Ah, yes,” the uncle mused on, “in that day I longed to 
lay before my Berthe the products of my bow and spear. 
Did you yourself never, when courting the late Lady Bur- 
berry, commit indiscretions—scale garden walls at night— 
bribe housemaids—have your lower garments lacerated by 
bulldogs? ” 

“T can’t say I ever did,” Sir Cotton answered indul- 
gently, “Lady Burberry was a widow with means—with 
considerable means. There were no obstacles. But I under- 
stand your psychology. You put the matter very convinc- 
ingly. I do not think your nephew, the Viscount, need feel 
himself disgraced.” 

“Burning then,” the uncle went on, “with the desire to 
distinguish myself in the beloved eyes, in a position of great 
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discomfort and some danger, I gazed into the sumptuous 
apartment of the Hon. Lawrence.—The ventilator af. 
forded an admirable view of the room, which was at first 
empty. Very soon however, there entered the valet with 
that air of being dressed in too well-fitting clothes, of being 
too shaven and clipped, too trim and expressionless, to be 
himself the gentleman. He carried a newspaper and strolled 
into the room with such complete unconcern that I im- 
agined that he could have nothing on his mind, and my 
heart sank within me. Great criminals, I then thought, 
must, even in private, slink about, wear agitated and vil- 
lainous expressions and start at imagined noises. He did 
nothing of the sort. He strolled in. He had dark, clean fea- 
tures, appeared thirty-one or so and was very slim. 

“TI was on tenterhooks. There is nothing so thrilling as 
watching the absolutely unconscious, whether the great 
criminal or the greater carnivore. He placed the paper ona 
table in the centre of the room and strolled towards a 
cheval-glass in the corner. He had then his back to me. I 
could not see what his hands were doing but I knew soon 
from his gesture. He was pulling his left cheek and his 
lower lip aside from his jaw in order to examine his mouth, 
and I almost gave the signal to be drawn up and to have 
him then and there arrested, so convinced was I that he had 
the Begum’s Ruby set in place of a back tooth by way of 
concealment. Fortunately I waited. 

“T was, as a matter of fact, convinced that he would per- 
form other conjuring tricks—that from his shirt cuffs he 
would produce Lady Saumarez’s pearls and from his left 
sock a portmanteauful of stolen notes. I imagined that, in 
their leisure moments, great criminals occupy themselves 
with gloating over the glittering fruits of their crimes. They 
do nothing of the sort, of course, they are far too cautious. 
The fruits of their crimes repose in the safes of banks in 
countries far distant from those in which the criminals re- 
main.—Nevertheless, his inspection of his jaw was im- 
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mensely long and immensely engrossed. At last he strolled 
to the table and sat down to read his paper. 

“That was another immensely lengthy period during 
which innumerable ants appeared to run over my immobile 
ankles. I don’t know what I had expected to see. I don’t 
believe I carried my romantic imaginings so far as to expect 
that formidable criminals at their ease occupied themselves 
with firing revolvers at the lamp globes. But I had rather 
hoped to see two villains practising disguises before the 
mirrors or poring over ledgers marked with black and scar- 
let ciphers. He, however, read the paper. 

“He read it slowly and conscientiously, page by page and 
column by column. His face towards me was in the strong 
light of a lamp above his head. 

“Gradually two things intrigued me. Firstly, he appeared 
to have acquired the American habit of chewing gum. His 
jaws moved frequently—not continuously, but every now 
and then; from time to time the moving lump made by the 
tongue of a man who moves his quid of gum appeared on 
his cheek. Yet in none of the police szgnalements of Harry 
the Valet was he credited with this habit. 

“This as you can imagine, discouraged me. I took, how- 
ever, courage from another trait. He frequently started! 
There was no doubt about it. From time to time, he would 
move sharply in his chair and even ejaculate aloud. And 
this over his newspaper! 

“T asked myself in vain what manner of man this could 
be. He started over innumerable items of news in that 
paper so that it appeared that his interests must be numer- 
ous almost beyond belief. I happened to be well acquainted 
with the journal he was reading; it was one that I read 
daily, and I had indeed read that very issue whilst waiting 
to enter my hiding place. 

“The first page, I remembered, was devoted to crimes: 
over that it was reasonable for a criminal to start. But, un- 
less he were indeed the head of a gigantic and nefarious or- 
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ganization, how could he be connected with all those varj- 
ous atrocities of no great interest? They consisted of two 
murders, in Paris and Beauvais respectively, of a railway 
robbery near Amiens, and a number of obscure provincial 
robberies. He must indeed be passionately interested in 
crime, for whilst reading that page alone he started four 
times. 

“But what, in the middle pages, could possibly excite his 
emotions? They contained mostly seriously ponderous arti- 
cles by ex-ministers of the Republic, and in particular a re- 
port as to the production of sugar in French colonies. Why, 
over this should he twice groan aloud? The facts, it is true, 
were not encouraging, but he was no French citizen.—And 
what could excite him so violently—of all impossible pages 
in the world—over the last page? It devoted itself entirely 
to depictions of ladies in usually secreted garments. Yet, 
hardly had his eyes rested on these than he half started 
from his seat, his face convulsed, his hand to his mouth! 
He uttered a vile oath, remained poised for a moment, 
half risen, as if uncertain whether or no to dash from the 
room. Then, with a groan, he sank down again, grasping 
his head with both hands. I lost myself in conjectures. 
What sort of man could have so many different and en- 
grossing interests? Hardly even a Napoleon. A Shakespeare 
possibly! And I had been considering him as a mere thief 
of necklaces from hotel drawers! 

“But there could be little doubt as to the character of the 
pseudo Hon. Lawrence, who shortly afterwards slammed 
into the room with a savage swagger. He wore an opera 
hat and a black Inverness cape over evening things. He 
slammed the door, shot the bolt, and marched inwards so 
that when he swung round to confront his servant, he had 
the top of his hat towards me. That he was a little intoxi- 
cated I have no doubt, but it was his cowardice and the 
guilty fear of the uncourageous that proved his undoing as 
you shall hear—for even his face showed that he united in 
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his composition the bullying nature of a village butcher, 
the low cunning of a race-course tout, and the cowardice 
of the deserter. He remarked: ‘I’ve got A—. B—was no go,’ 
and lifted one wing of his Inverness to display something 
hidden beneath it. The valet looked straight in front of 
him; his face was of an immense gloom, and he moved his 
jaws without speaking. 
- “The Hon. Lawrence exclaimed: ‘You don’t seem very 
pleased, I must say!’ The other, his face between his hands 
merely groaned. ‘Damn it all,’ the Hon. Lawrence cried, 
‘you don’t presume to grouse because I haven’t got the 
other.—It was too damn tricky. And if you are going to 
look at me like that, you and I, Prince Magnifico, are going 
to have words. I’m sick of your overbearing manners.’ 

“The valet, who by contrast appeared a pale and sym- 
pathetic Hamlet, raised one finger of his right hand to be- 
side his cheek. He said ‘H’sh!’ almost inaudibly, and di- 
rected a piercing glance at the radiator through which I 
was gazing. I could have sworn his eyes looked into mine. 

“The other, however, blustered irresistibly on: ‘Damn 
your hushing. It’s words between you and me now.’ He ac- 
cused the other of thinking that because he was Harry the 
Valet—Harry the Valet, mind you! imagine my thoughts! 
—he could give his ally looks he would not throw to a dog 
when he came back from an evening, tired out with taking 
all the risks whilst he, Harry, was to have two-thirds of the 
profits because he was he. But who was it had got the 
rubies? Not Harry. Who had got the Duchess’s jewel case? 
Not Harry the Valet! What had he got? What had he done 
but sit about all day in the Café Vert with Bibi the Fence 
and grooms and low pals, pretending to be gathering news 
and getting the stuff away? And was he, Tall Arthur, to be 
received with black looks and groans? For two pins he 
would knock that nasty sneering dial of Harry’s into the 
middle of next week. So help him he would! 

“He strode towards the table. The other thrust his finger 
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into his mouth, coughed, spat, and threw out a small object, 
It was the small object you now see on my watch chain. As 
it was the beginning of my good luck, so it has continued to 
be my inspiration—the tooth of Harry the Valet. 

“That fellow explained, with a vitriolic violence that 
made Tall Arthur stagger back, that he had been suffering 
the tortures of the damned from that loose tooth that had 
had an abscess beneath it! ‘And you!’ he cried, ‘You, you 
damned, paralytic fool. Drunk. Sentimental. In spite of all 
I have preached to you, you blurt out before I can stop you 
all this information in the hearing of a copper’s nark.—For 
there’s a copper’s nark up there as plain as the nose on my 
face!’ And he pointed up, straight to my face. . . . 

“What would you have? I am no professional police spy. 
No doubt in the intensity of my emotion, I may very well 
have made some sound. Besides, may not the changing of 
their rooms have afforded grounds for his always awakened 
suspicions! 

“Be that as it may, he went on with violence and swift- 
ness—and I assure you that the drama of the position riv- 
eted me in my chair or I should surely have given the signal 
to be driven up so as to have the arrest performed with all 
possible swiftness! —He went on: ‘I disown you! I dissolve 
partnership with you! You’ve got the diamonds on you. 
Then—you are the first pal I ever went back on. But you’re 
a sot and a sentimentalist. You want a weeping mistress to 
welcome your return, not a male man with toothache such 
as all men have at times! Well, the police can have you and 
I wish them joy.—Stew in your own juice!’ 

“He was out of the door in a flash, turning the key on his 
associate. I gave then, of course, at once the signal to be 
drawn up out of that shaft. Too late. What would you? | 
have said I was not a professional detective, so the honor of 
Monsieur my nephew is saved. I had not even arranged a 
code of signals, and my subordinates being incompetent | 
was drawn up with no speed. An extraordinary uproar arose 
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in that hotel, and it was indeed an hour before my drawing 
up was completed; so I had ample leisure to reflect in that 
accursed shaft. For within the minute of his leaving that 
room, every light in the hotel was out, and there was an 
extraordinary confusion. That devilishly clever fellow had 
marked the position of a main fuse-box, and, by using a 
little contrivance of his own, he had fused all the wires of 
the building. You could be certain that he had marked the 
way of his own escape. 

“And he was gone!—But we secured the other fellow. 
And all the information that I had as to the Café Vert and 
Bibi the Fence proved invaluable in breaking up that gang. 
—As for me I secured the tooth of Harry the Valet, and 
from that day I have never looked back!” 

Sir Cotton started to his feet and stood beaming—after 
three stiff pegs, a cordial figure in his white trousers and 
shoes, his gray coat, and with his racket beneath his arm. 

“A splendid story,” he said, “most instructive! Admir- 
able psychology! But, of course, psychology is the French 
gift—a feminine resource!—But there’s one flaw, allow 
me to point out! Just one! You said all great criminals were 
cowards. But this Harry the Valet, you don’t make him 
out, it seems to me, a coward. A smart fellow.—A true 
Briton... .” 

“But,” M. de Cléry-Cazé said, “he, nevertheless, 
brought disaster at least on his colleague by sheer coward- 
ice. He made lugubrious faces because he had the toothache 
—as you or I might have done. A true brave man would 
have gone to the dentist and had it out!” 

Remarking: “Approach, ingrate,” he beckoned to his 
nephew, and then to Sir Cotton: “Receive from the hands 
of M. le Vicomte, my nephew, your pocket-book intact 
with its contents. When your coat of admirable lightness 
blew behind that screen, the pocket-book fell out into a 
flower bed in transit. Picked up by a gardener, play being 
over and the pavilion closed, it was carried by the honest 
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fellow direct to the police-post nearest the courts and was 
brought directly here at my nephew’s request. You perceive 
the zeal the Viscount has displayed.” 

Sir Cotton received his property with every sign of com- 
placency. “Of course,” he said, “that was what I had ex- 
pected from the first. You will remember that I mentioned 
my suspicion to you.” 

In bowing slightly over the hand that Sir Cotton ex- 
tended to him M. de Cléry-Cazé muttered inaudible words. 
He declined on his own behalf, under pretext of official 
business, the invitation to dinner that Sir Cotton gave him, 
but on behalf of his nephew he accepted with almost too 
much empressement, and with a reference or two to the 
charms of Sir Cotton’s daughter. 

Alone, uncle and nephew regarded each other in emo- 
tional silence. At last the nephew said: “Why, my uncle, 
did you tell him that incredible story—that incredible far- 
rago of lies? Of course, that is your propensity, and it was 
rather droll. But you might have considered that you jeop- 
ardized at once my feelings and my chance of success. It is 
not every man who is as amiably obtuse as he whom I hope 
to call one day my father-in-law elect! —And, in the end, 
what és that object on your watch chain? I have heard you 
tell so many stories as to its origin! ” 

“T cannot answer either question,” his uncle answered. 
“Why does one indulge in mystifications unless it is that 
that beef-brained visage demanded it? As for this object, 
I do not know what it is. If I knew I could no longer hazard 
theories. Your great-grandfather picked it up on the sands 
of Egypt under the great pyramid when Napoleon was 
there. He wore it all his life as a thing to fidget with. A 
mascot! So did my father. So do I. When I am dead you, 
too, will fidget with it and clear your brain till you die. You 
may even romance over it. I imagine it to be the tooth of 
some rodent, but it may have belonged to the Father of 
Lies. Who shall say? —Answer me one question in return. 
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Why do you hope to mingle with the swift red blood of our 
ancestors the lymphatic fluid that condenses itself in those 
monumental veins? ” 

“That question, too, it is difficult to answer philosophi- 
cally,” his nephew answered. “It is, no doubt, Nature 
yearning to redress balances. It is, no doubt, hope for the 
preservation of humanity against the perils of inbreeding. 
It is passion; it is love.” 

“To that,” his uncle said, “there is no answer. Still I 
doubt if even this tooth of a rodent,” and he fingered the 
object on his watch chain, “will inspire the hybrid brains 
of your descendants to—-say, to tell a good detective story.” 
He raised, nevertheless, the glass that he had filled and 
said: “Still, here’s hoping!” 
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SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE 
By FREDERICK BLISS LUQUIENS 


T has become a national habit to refer to Spanish 
America as producer par excellence of revolutions and 
earthquakes. The former, indeed, are one of our best 
jokes. If we do not jest so freely about the latter, it is 
only because there might be Californians present. Revolu- 
tions and earthquakes, earthquakes and revolutions! The 
words seem to exert the contagious influence of a popular 
refrain. We all join in, unthinkingly. But the worst of it 
is that we accept without cavil the implication that Spanish 
America produces nothing else—and books least of all. 
We know there are books in Spain. Although Spanish 
is to most of us as unintelligible as Choctaw, we have read 
in English at least a few of the adventures of the ingenious 
Hidalgo de la Mancha. And we have read, too, ““The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse”—or have seen it in the 
“movies.” But even those of us who read Spanish, and 
know the breadth and depth of old Spain’s literature, are 
unaware that new Spain, too, has written long and well. 
Longer, indeed, than ourselves. As early as the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, when the Pilgrims and 
Puritans were as yet too occupied with shooting Indians 
and burning witches to think of writing books, Mexico had 
a poetess whom she called the Tenth Muse. Doubtless the 
title implied more than was warranted, but the lady in 
question, Sister Juana Inés de la Cruz, was not without 
literary talent, as is proved by the following sonnet, called 
“To My Portrait.” It has a certain adventitious interest, 
for we know on good authority that Sister Juana was far 
more beautiful than any nun should be. 
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This that you see before you testifies 
To the great skill and craft of one well-taught 
In art. Its clever syllogisms, wrought 
Of multicolored paint, deceive your eyes; 

Its deft and cunning loveliness defies 
The years to come, with toil and trouble fraught, 
Challenging all that time shall bring to naught, 
And all that withers when the flower dies. 

What of it? Fate will not for long restrain 
Her hand. The flower, after all, will fade, in stress 
Of winter wind, nor ever grow again. 

And then, I think, the artist will confess 
That this his handiwork is all in vain; 

Is dead, is dust, is painted nothingness. 


It is not my thought, however, to stress the point that the 
literature of Spanish America is older than our own. I 
should be no more logical than those enthusiasts who labor 
the fact that she has two universities older than either 
Harvard or Yale. Since I am connected with the latter in- 
stitution, I cannot subscribe to the idea that prior birth is 
proof of superiority. The truth is that our literature, 
though born later than that of “the other Americans,” 
reached maturity more quickly. It had arrived at years of 
discretion by the first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
with Irving, and Bryant, and Cooper, whose names cannot 
be matched, in the Spanish America of that period, with 
any of equal worth. Nor can her mid-nineteenth century 
be compared with ours. She had no Emerson, no Haw- 
thorne, and, above all, no Poe. Perhaps it was because 
during those years Spanish Americans were taking their 
turn at shooting, not Indians, but each other. In the last 
quarter of the century, however, her literature became of 
age, and since then has made up for lost time. During the 
last fifty years she has had her Emerson, her Poe, and even 
her Mencken. 

Prose fiction is nowadays so florescent, the world over, 
that one may say of all literatures: By their novels ye shall 
know them. By their Jest novels, of course, for a literature 
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is as strong as its strongest links. It is unfortunate, then, 
that the only Spanish-American novel any of us have ever 
read—I am unaware, at least, of evidence to the contrary 
—is far from the best. I refer to the story called “Maria,” 
written by the Colombian Jorge Isaacs in 1867, and trans- 
lated by Rollo Ogden in 1890. Mr. Harry A. Franck, in 
his delightful “Vagabonding down the Andes,” refers to 
“Maria” as “South America’s greatest novel.” It is often 
called, besides, a typical Spanish-American novel. The 
truth is that it is typical only of the literature of its day, 
not only in South America, but in North America as well. 
It is exactly like the novels written by our own domestic 
sentimentalists. Maria was a true mid-Victorian heroine. 
She never said a word she should not say, and blushed when 
anyone else said anything at all, and died, of course, before 
it came to marrying. A pretty story, yes; and more real 
than might seem possible to those who do not know the 
simple, patriarchal life of a Colombian village, but by no 
means South America’s greatest novel. As well say that 
Susan Warner’s “Wide, Wide World” is so for us. It is true 
that “Maria” was better than any Spanish-American 
novel that had been written before 1867. But many better 
have been written since, and that this should be ignored 
even by those of us who ought to know—professors of 
Spanish, for example—is indicative of our general igno- 
rance of everything pertaining to the other half of this 
hemisphere. 

The novels of the Venezuelan Rufino Blanco-Fombona 
would interest us far more than “Maria.” They would cer- 
tainly interest our younger generation, for Blanco-Fom- 
bona is the alter ego of no less a person than Mencken. 
Mencken, to be sure, cannot or will not write novels, 
whereas Blanco-Fombona has tried his hand at everything: 
novels, history, literary criticism, political diatribes, and 
verse. But the guiding principle of each writer is one and 
the same: to tell the truth, as he sees it, and flavor it with 
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rich vituperation. When Blanco-Fombona says that a cer- 
tain sycophantic politician has the soul of a slave and the 
face of a cuspidor, when he likens the latticed window of 
a confessional to the grating of a sewer, when he calls his 
country a pigsty, it is Mencken talking Spanish. The Vene- 
zuelan has drawn a verbal portrait of himself, called “My 
Obituary,” which would do equally well for the North 
American. “When I die,” he writes, “I should like to have 
it said that I loved and hated with whole heart . . . that I 
despised timorous men, and boasters, and mediocrities . . . 
that I was proud of never having read the books of fools 

. that I admired all whom I acknowledged to be my 
superiors, and respected my equals . . . that I knew the 
whole world, and wanted the whole world to know me 

. that I never feared the truth, nor the consequences 
that truth inevitably brings . . . that I was a soul of the 
sixteenth century and a man of the twentieth.” 

It is not strange that the novels of such a man bear no 
resemblance whatever to the “typical” novel of which I 
have spoken. In spirit, in style, in details, they are as dif- 
ferent as black from white. Blanco-Fombona’s women, 
unlike Maria, say many, many things they should not 
say, and never blush at all, and live and die, and marry 
and un-marry, according to the laws of nature. Nor are 
his men the kind that lived in Isaacs’ Colombian village, 
or in Miss Warner’s wide, wide world. They are very 
much like those with whom you and I associate. They are 
a medley of Venezuelan Babbitts and Elmer Gantrys, with 
the relief, now and then, of a more congenial soul. Blanco- 
Fombona is what Lewis would be if Lewis could write like 
Mencken. His novels are the kind that Mencken would 
write if Mencken were a novelist. 

His “Man of Iron,” written in 1907, is often called the 
“Madame Bovary” of Spanish-American literature. And 
so it is, in outline. But in the Venezuelan story it is not the 
soul of Emma Bovary to which the merciless scalpel of the 
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author-dissecter ever reverts, but that of her husband. The 
Man of Iron was Crispin Luz, chief clerk in the office of g 
millionaire exporter and importer. He was called so because 
he worked all day, and often all night, with indefatigable 
zeal, in the interest of the firm. But he was really, like 
Charles Bovary, a man of wax. His employer, his asso- 
ciates, his wife, moulded him to their will, and then forgot 
him. He was a good man. His motto was to think of others 
first. So the others thought of him last, if at all. He de- 
served much, and got nothing, for it is not said that God 
helps him who helps others. He died heart-broken, know- 
ing himself unloved even by those for whom he died. 

And Blanco-Fombona, like Flaubert, makes us feel that 
this is in some way our fault. In his pages we now and again 
suddenly see ourselves, as in a flash of lightning, for the 
miserable lot that we are. Take, for example, the descrip- 
tion of what happened in Crispin’s home, after he was 
dead, and well buried. The friends of the family have 
come from the cemetery, to present the customary con- 
dolences. Everyone is there—everyone except the million- 
aire employer, who has a cold, and cannot go out, naturally, 
on a rainy afternoon. But he has told all the clerks of the 
office they must go, for has not Crispin been a model em- 
ployee? He has sent, besides, a magnificent funeral wreath 
—cost, $33.50. And so we come upon the following para- 
graph, in which I have italicized the revealing flash. 

“As each one entered the room, he looked for some 
member of the family; saw him and was seen by him; said 
to him some stereotyped phrase, such as ‘I feel for you 
deeply’; or laid a brotherly hand on his shoulder; or else 
pressed his fingers sadly, or with comical solemnity, look- 
ing fixedly into his eyes with sorrow or commiseration. And 
then each moved on, and joined a group of friends, and 
talked for a while about everything, even the dead man.” 

Did Crispin Luz deserve happiness, after all, if he was 
foolish enough to believe in the Golden Rule? This is the 
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question that forces itself upon us as we close “The Man 
of Iron.” It is the kind of question no one with a con- 
science likes to hear, much less try to answer. But Blanco- 
Fombona’s book makes us give heed. It holds us in relent- 
less grip, asking its question over and over again; getting 
no answer, indeed, but instead the confession that none is 
possible, and that life, therefore, is inexplicable. A hard 
confession, and only a great book can wring it from us. 
“The Man of Iron,” however, is not a typical Spanish- 
American novel, any more than is “Maria.” There is no 
type, just as there is none in North America. Very differ- 
ent from the stories of Blanco-Fombona are those of Carlos 
Maria Ocantos, who has just published the sixteenth of 
his series of “Argentinian Novels,” as he calls them. And 
different from either Blanco-Fombona or Ocantos is the 
young Chilean Eduardo Barrios, whose recently published 
“Hermano Asno” (Brother Ass) is an exquisite study of 
mysticism in modern life. And there is Carlos Reyles in 
Uruguay, whose “Race of Cain” might be called “An Uru- 
guayan Tragedy,” and Federico Gamboa in Mexico, and 
another Argentinian, Manuel Galvez, and—but why con- 
tinue this list of names? Without exposition, they mean 
nothing. I can do no more, in this essay, than suggest that 
there are novels, and good ones at that, in Spanish America. 
There is good verse, too. If you happen to be a lover of 
rhythm, then indeed should you not harden your literary 
heart to Spanish America, for verse is her specialty. Blasco- 
Ibafiez, making merry at the expense of Mexican mili- 
tarism, says that he used to exclaim, whenever he jostled 
anyone on the sidewalks of Mexico City, “Perdone, mi 
general,” and that he was never wrong. I am sure it would 
be equally safe, not only in Mexico, but in any Spanish- 
American country, to substitute “Perdone, mi poeta.” 
Poets pullulate in Spanish America. Though many of the 
brood are worthless, there are many that are good. And of 
the many that are good there is at least one that may be 
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ranked, without fear of contradiction from whoever has 
read him, among the great poets of the world. 

Rubén Dario was born in 1867, in Nicaragua, a country 
about which Senator Borah seems to know everything ex- 
cept that Dario was born there. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, and this may excuse the Senator, that the poet left 
his native land at the earliest opportunity, and only re- 
turned to it in 1916, for the melancholy business of dying. 
The greater part of his youth was spent in Chile, and of his 
later life in Argentina, and odd moments were divided 
among Paris and London and Madrid, and many other 
places, including New York City. He had a peculiar 
adroitness for procuring appointments to posts of which 
agreeable and profitable travel was a perquisite. When he 
was not a member of some diplomatic mission, he was the 
foreign correspondent of some important newspaper. And 
he further enlivened his existence by several marriages, 
one or two of them legitimate. His was a peripatetic, 
kaleidoscopic, eclectic life. 

And so was his verse. It was like his life, restless 
throughout. He was a Classicist and a Romanticist; a 
Realist, a Parnassian, and a Symbolist; he was everything 
that ever had a name in art. In his half-dozen volumes of 
verse there are poems on every imaginable theme, treated 
in every imaginable way. His was not, poetically speaking, 
a one-track mind. It was a veritable switch-yard. And on 
its rails ran trains of gold and silver. 

At this point I am more than ever conscious of the diff- 
culty of writing on Spanish themes for readers whose 
bright college years were spent in learning French—not to 
speak of subsequent time given to forgetting German. If 
more Americans could understand the language that was 
made, as the proverb says, for angels, I could easily justify 
my enthusiasm for Dario. As it is, I must run the risk of 
betraying him by translation. Here is one of his poems in 
lighter vein: 
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The notes of the dance were soft and slow, 
Like the floating lilt of a fairy’s wings, 

And phrases of love, mysterious, low, 
Whispered among the quivering strings. 

The trees of the terrace moved their leaves 
Like amorous fingers athwart the air, 

And touched the softness of silken sleeves, 
And the radiant brightness of golden hair. 

For under their branches the fair Eulalie 
Was playing at love with lovers twain, 

With the comely prince from over the sea, 
And the poet of many a sweet refrain. 

Near them a waggish faun was wreathed 
In the twining vines of his wanton dress, 
And a sculptured wood-nymph almost breathed 
In the pride of her marble nakedness. 

And a Mercury sprang from a stone of white, 
That was graven with stories of days of old, 
And the terrace was filled with tremulous light, 
For he held in his hand a torch of gold. 

And ever the lilt of the dance was caught 
In the mesh of a hundred sighing strings, 
And ever the haunting notes were fraught 
With slow mysterious whisperings. 

And nevertheless the fair Eulalie 
Laughed at the plaints of her lovers twain, 
Laughed at their passionate rivalry, 

Merrily laughed, and laughed again. 

Alas for the prince from over the sea, 

And the poet of many a sweet refrain— 
With lips of red the fair Eulalie 
Merrily laughed and laughed again. 


Her eyes are blue, but they seem to shine 
With a lambent flame that never dies. 
The soul of a dark and mortal wine 
Looks from the window of those blue eyes. 
For all the spell of the summer night, 
For all the charm of the evening hour, 
The fair Eulalie, with fingers of white, 
Is crushing the leaves of a fragrant flower. 
The golden song of her laughter rings, 
Rising and falling with rhythmic beat. 
It rings like a song that a young girl sings, 
It rises and falls like a dancer’s feet. 
And yet, for all she may laugh and sing, 
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As the birds have sung since time began, 
She is flashing her scorn from under her wing, 
From under the fluttering wing of her fan! 

For when, at midnight, the silver throat 
Of the glorious nightingale trills its song, 
And the graceful swan, like an ivory boat, 

Is gliding the shores of the lake along, 

She will leave them both for another tryst, 
In the shadowy wood, in the moonlit air, | 
And her hands will be touched, and her lips will be kissed, . 
By a handsome page, who is waiting there. | 

And so, while the melody rose and fell, 

She laughed at the plaints of her lovers twain; 
Laughed with the voice of a golden bell, 
Merrily laughed, and laughed again. . . . 

Was it long ago, in France, perchance, 
When love was free as the wind that blows, 
And life was bright as a glad romance, 

And the Pompadour was a crimson rose? 

And when, in Versailles, the courtly dames, 
Gay with the graces of pastoral dress, 

Gave to their lovers Arcadian names, 
And played at the game of shepherdess? 

It may have been then the fair Eulalie | 
Laughed at the plaints of her lovers twain, | 
The comely prince from over the sea, 

And the poet of many a sweet refrain. 

But whether ’t was then, or when you will, 
A month ago, or in days of old, 

She is laughing, laughing, laughing still, 
With endless, merciless laughter of gold. 


It is manifestly unfair to Dario, in view of what has } 
been said of his diversity, to let a single poem represent 
him. Very different, both in theme and in manner, is his 
famous “Ode to Roosevelt,” which was written in 1904, 
just after our most strenuous of presidents “took” Panama. 
It is as thoughtful and serious—despite a touch of humor 
in the first strophes—as the other is light and fanciful. 


Shall I come with the voice of the Psalmist, or Whitman’s verse, 
Mysterious hunter? The fingers of time intersperse 
The present and past in thy soul. Thou art made in the mould 
Of the ages, Washington fused with Nimrod of old. 
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Thou art Saxon America, land of the strong, 

Foe of the lands of sunlight and song, 

Of the lands of the Southern Cross, where hearts are young, 
And men still pray, and speak with the Spanish tongue. 


Thou art symbol and type of thy proud victorious race; 
Cultured and clever and strong, scorning the creed 
Of unpractical Tolstoi, taming a spirited steed 
Or strangling a tiger with rude Alexandrian grace. 
Professor of Energy, thou! — 
As men say in their madness now. 


Thou thinkest the secret of life 
Is endless, consuming strife; 
That wherever thy battleships go 
The future shall tremble. 
No! 


It is true thy land is strong! When it stirs, and speaks, 
Its voice is heard in the South, and the far-flung peaks 
Of the Andes tremble. And rich! The name of thy land 
Is Mammon! The feet of its merchants are set on the strand 
Of a hundred seas, and Liberty’s torch, from the bay 
Of proud New York, illumines their conquering way. 


But here in the South are lands where poets have sung 
For a thousand years and more. When the world was young 
We spoke the mysterious language of Pan, and learned 
From the earth below and the myriad stars above 
The secret of life. In the South are lands that have burned 
From days of old with sunlight and fragrance and love— 
The America ruled by the Inca, Child of the Sun; 
The America loved and lost by the Aztecs, and won 
By the captains that came on the waves of the wind-swept main; 
America, daughter of Catholic Rome and of Spain; 
America, filled with the music of mountains and streams. . . . 
This America lives! And burns, and loves, and dreams! 
Ay, Spanish America lives! The lion of Spain 
Hath begotten a thousand whelps, and lives again. 
Thou must come, oh Roosevelt, with God himself at thy side; 
In His name, oh hunter of beasts and men, must thou ride, 
If thou thinkest to rule the South with thy merciless rod. 


Take heed! Thou art master of beasts and of men—not of God! 
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I must stop writing of Dario. It is clear that within the 
space of an essay I cannot show him, chameleon-poet that 
he is, in all his mutations. I must be content with having let 
him stand forth in two very different lights. But the worst 
of it is that I must also reconcile myself to saying nothing 
at all about José Asuncion Silva, of Colombia, and Amado 
Nervo, of Mexico, and Santos Chocano, of Peru, and other 
poets of equal worth. There are too many of them, indeed, 
for essayistic comfort. 

On turning to the consideration of the drama, I am not 
troubled by the same embarrassment of riches. Which is 
not surprising, for great dramatists, the world over, and 
whatever may be the reason, are harder to find than great 
novelists or poets. And it is especially hard to find them— 
whatever, again, be the reason—in countries that are 
young. What is surprising is that Spanish America has had 
one. That is one more, perhaps, than we have had. 

Florencio Sanchez was born in Montevideo—if you 
know where that is—in 1875. As a man, he wasn’t worth a 
great deal. He was one of those freaks of nature, more 
common among Latins than among Anglo-Saxons—we 
North Americans have had but one Poe—in whose souls 
there is so great love for art that no room is left for other 
things; none, for instance, for morality. I am not sure just 
how worthless he was. Posterity is always lenient to such 
as he. So it is hard to tell whether the things one reads 
about him are the whole truth, in which case he was not 
as bad as he might have been, or only half the truth, in 
which case he must have been unspeakable. It is certain 
that he was more or less of a Bohemian. There seems to be 
no doubt that his love for the cup that cheers was uncon- 
trollable, and that he often indulged in what we used to 
call, in ante-Volstead days, “prolonged sprees.” On the 
other hand, he was married, and what is more important, 
happily so. His wife, by her own testimony, loved him 
dearly, and still reveres his memory. And though she ad- 
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mits the fact, the frequency, and the duration of the sprees, 
she says she never saw him drunk. You may draw your 
own conclusions. 

After giving him a soul for art, Dame Fortune never 
even spoke to him again. Physically he was a weakling. 
Most of his life was a fight against tuberculosis, with the 
issue soon decided, for he lived only thirty-five years. He 
was born and died poor. So poor that he had to write his 
plays on the back of blanks pilfered from telegraph-offices. 
His clothes were so tattered that he was turned away from 
the door of the theatre where his first play was being re- 
hearsed, for the door-keeper thought him a tramp. Had he 
been a New Yorker he would not have stayed poor, for his 
plays were popular from the start. But in Uruguay a writer 
is only a writer, after all. He got nothing but fame for his 
pains. 

The first of his plays was produced in 1903, the last in 
1909. The dates suggest that he was a disciple of Ibsen, 
that his was the technique “of playing upon the human 
conscience,” as Shaw puts it. There was, indeed, much of 
Ibsen in Sanchez, the Ibsen of the social dramas, of “The 
Doll’s House” and “Ghosts.” There was also much of 
Brieux and Hervieu, though he never let himself be 
persuaded, by their example, to forget he was a dramatist, 
not a preacher or a lecturer in a School of Medicine. But he 
was too brilliant a playwright to be called, without quali- 
fication, a follower. Though he walked in paths that others 
had opened for him, he walked with his own stride. All of 
which may be exemplified by describing “Los Muertos” 
(The Dead), which is, in my opinion, the strongest of his 
plays. 

“Los Muertos” teaches a fundamental truth. It teaches 
that the most important thing in life is character—char- 
acter in the sense of strength of will, firmness of purpose. 
The idea is not as innocuous as it may seem at first sight. Its 
acceptance involves the consideration of a vexing human 
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problem: Which is better; to be strong, or virtuous? We 
try, of course, to compromise; to persuade ourselves that 
we can always be both. But most of us, in our hearts, admire 
strength more than virtue, and salve our consciences by 
saying that the latter is its own reward. Which is true, and 
tragic. In that truth lay the tragedy of Crispin Luz, the 
Man of Iron. It is the tragedy of many characters of fic- 
tion, and of countless real men. Men without character, 
whether virtuous or not, might as well die at birth. They 
are The Dead. 

I have said that Sanchez ¢eaches us this truth. But he 
was a real teacher, and knew that students learn more 
willingly when unaware they are being taught. The great- 
est social dramas are those that do not teach too plainly. 
The others we call, disparagingly, thesis plays. ““Los Muer- 
tos,” rather than a thesis play, is a play with a thesis. 
Sanchez was so careful, indeed, to teach indirectly, that 
his thesis is clear only to the thoughtful reader. Since his 
man without character happens to be a drunkard, and 
comes to a bad end, it is easy to draw a wrong conclusion. 
The Anti-Saloon League would like to see his play pro- 
duced in New York City. It would make good propaganda 
for them. But that would not prevent more thoughtful 
persons—I mean, of course, the “wets”—from seeing that 
Sanchez’ drunkard comes to grief not because he drinks, 
but because he has no character. Men without character, 
whether drunk or sober, are as good as dead. 

This idea is presented most vividly in a scene of the 
second act. Lisandro, the drunkard, has lost the love of his 
wife and child. He has been turned out of his home for 
ever. He enters a restaurant, and finds there a group of 
merry-making students. They proceed, of course, to make 
the most of their opportunity to indulge in one of the 
favorite sports of youth—baiting a drunken man. But we, 
the public, whether we laugh at the stumbling, muttering 
Lisandro, or shudder at the terrible reality of his miserable 
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state, may see, nevertheless, the naked truth that Sanchez 
wants to teach. The rags and tatters of the drunkard’s 
crazy incoherence do not hide it. 

Lisandro has just drawn a revolver, threatening to kill 
himself, and it is one of the students who speaks: 


“Luis. Put away that gun. . . . What are you doing 
with a gun? 

Lisandro. H’m! . . . This gun has a history. 

Ricardo. Did you steal it? 

Lisandro. 1 bought it. . . . (Flourishes it.) Don’t be 
scared . . . I bought it this afternoon . . . to kill my- 
ee 


Luis. To kill yourself! That’s a poor joke. 

Lisandro. Well, why can’t I kill myself? It’s easy. You 
dothis. . . . (Puts the revolver to his temple.) And bang! 
There you are! 

Ricardo. Don’t be a damn fool. . . . Put it away. 

Lisandro. Don’t be scared! I’m not going to kill myself. 
Was going tothis afternoon . . . thing wasall settled. . . 
wrote a letter to the police. Here it is, if you want proof. 

Ricardo. It’s so, by God! . . . He’s crazy all right! 

Lisandro, Well . . . I was just going to, when I thought 
how silly it was. Why should I kill myself? I’m dead 
already. 

Luis. What do you mean, dead? 

Lisandro. Of course I’m dead . . . like a lot of people 
round here. . . . A man without character is a walking 
dead man... . 

Ricardo. He’s got a philosophical jag, all right! . . . 
You mean a man without cash. 

Lisandro. 'm good enough, but I haven’t any character, 
and I get drunk and die. You’re a rascal, but you have 
character, and live. Rascals don’t get drunk. Ever notice 
that? So they keep on living. 


Luis. But there are lots of good people who don’t get 
drunk. 
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Lisandro. They die of something else. . . . Good people 
haven’t any character. . . . They don’t succeed, and do a 
lot of harm. 


Luis. And how about bad people? 

Lisandro. They succeed, and do a lot of harm too. . . 
But with this difference: They don’t hurt themselves or 
their like . . . sothey multiply. . . . But you (pointing 
at himself) . . . you weakling, you damn drunkard, 
whom do you destroy? . . . Yourself, your wife and chil- 
dren, your mother. . . . You kill yourself and kill them. 

Luis. Oh, cut it out, Lisandro. What are you driving at? 
You don’t really mean that only rascals have character! 

Lisandro. Wait a minute. . . . Pll tell you. . . . What 
I mean’s this . . . anyone who don’t know how to live, 
who can’t adapt himself, is dead. . . . Good men don’t 
know how to live. . . . Christ died . . . his religion lives 

. . Cause it’sbad.... 

Voices. Cut it out! Shut up! Shut up! 

Lisandro. | won’t shut up, ’cause I’m right. . . . I had 
a wife. . . andason. . . a kiddy so high, and I loved 
him. . . . God! how I loved him! . . . and now I ask 
you: Why did I destroy them, when I’ve such a good heart? 

Luis. That’s easy! . . . ’cause you’re a damn drunkard! 

Lisandro. And why do I get drunk and those who 
haven’t a good heart don’t get drunk? Tell me that! 

Ricardo (aside to the others). The asylum! . . . He’s 
done for! . . .” 

He was “done for,” of course. But the details of his 
undoing, though interesting, for Sanchez knows how to 
tell a story, are of secondary importance. The plot of the 
play is only the means by which its author holds us to the 
end, so that he may make his point again and again, and 
finally drive it home with climactic force. He clinches it 
as the curtain falls on the last act. Lisandro, a moment be- 
fore, has stabbed to the heart his mortal enemy. And then, 
just as he is on the point of killing his wife and child too, 
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his hand is stayed by the thought that has obsessed him 
throughout the play. “No, ¢hey’re dead already,” he 
mutters. “Yes,” he repeats, in drunken discouragement, 
“both dead already.” And his knife clatters to the floor. 

The plays of Sanchez and the verses of Dario are often 
called Spanish America’s greatest literary achievements. 
Of those competent to form an opinion, however, there are 
some who give first place to a long narrative poem called 
“Martin Fierro,” written in 1872, in Argentina. They do 
so, in part, because of the poem’s intrinsic value, but they 
are also moved, I think, by an especial consideration. It 
comes nearer to being a real epic than any sodern poem 
called by that name. If not the greatest achievement of 
Spanish-American literature, “Martin Fierro” is certainly 
the most distinctive. 

It is written in the simple, unaffected idiom of the 
gauchos, as the cowboys of Argentina are called. “I’m not 
a city poet,” says Fierro, as he begins his story: 


I’m not a city poet, no! 
But when I sit me down to sing 
I never stop for anything— 
For wind or rain or setting sun, 
And from my heart the verses run 
Like water from a cool clear spring. 


This is not the style, certainly, that we associate with epic 
verse. It does not remind us of Homer, even in his rare 
moments of somnolence. But the poem 7s an epic, all the 
same, for it has the two essential characteristics of all the 
great epics of literature: it is popular in origin and national 
in spirit. 

Like the “Iliad,” the “Roland,” and the “Poem of the 
Cid,” it was made of material gathered directly from 
wandering singers, who exactly corresponded to the bards 
of antiquity and the mediaeval minstrels. During the 
eighteenth century, and most of the nineteenth, Argentina 
was not, in spite of cultured Buenos Aires, a civilized 
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country. It was a vast plain, peopled by gauchos, who lived 
a nomadic, semi-barbaric life. Whatever social existence 
they had was centred in their pulperias, half country 
stores, half taverns, where they would meet in the evening, 
or at the end of a week’s hard riding, to drink and—what 
is More important for us—listen to their errant minstrels, 
whom they called cantores. It was this oral literature, 
spread and preserved by the cantores, that inspired José 
Hernandez, poet of Buenos Aires, to write “Martin 
Fierro.” 

But the poem is not only popular in origin; it is also 
national in spirit. For its humble protagonist is a symbol. 
His futile struggle for his rude ideals represents the 
equally futile, but gigantic struggle of half of Argentina 
against the new civilization that was spreading slowly, per- 
sistently, relentlessly, from the cities to the plains. Fierro 
had lived, as a young man, the carefree life of a cowboy, 
driving cattle, taming horses, singing and dancing in the 
taverns, but happiest in his cottage, where he and his wife 
and children lived, to use his own phrase, “like birds in a 
nest.” 


I can remember better days, 
My friends! I can remember when, 
Good God! we were as other men; 
When every gaucho lived his life 
Under his own thatched roof, with wife 
And children. We were happy then! 


We used to rise before the dawn, 
While still the morning-star was bright, 
And Chanticleer and all his choir 
Were trying to dispel the night. 

Beside the blazing kitchen-fire 
We sat and waited for the light. 


And while we gladly drank our fill 
Of bitter mate—best, methinks, 
Of all imaginable drinks— 
The wife—God bless her—tucked in bed, 
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Snug in her little poncho, said 
She guessed she’d take a few more winks. 


But the government changed all this by sending Fierro, 
along with hundreds of other gawchos, to fight the Indians. 
When we have heard the description of the frontier camp, 
where the colonel used his recruits not only as targets for 
arrows, but also for ploughing his fields and building his 
barns—without pay, of course; where life was one long 
squabble with stupid corporals and drunken sergeants; 
where the slightest complaint meant the stocks; we are not 
surprised that our hero, after three years, deserted. But 
when he “scurried home,” as he says, “like an armadillo to 
its hole,” he found his cottage empty, wife and children 
gone God knew whither! So he became what was called, 
in those days, a gaucho malo; lawless, homeless, ever 
pursued by the mounted police. He still danced and sang in 
the taverns, but at the door his horse was always saddled, 
and more than once he escaped with his life merely be- 
cause he rode so well, and knew so intimately the trackless 
wilderness. Yielding at last to the inevitable, he decided to 
cast in his lot with the Indians. Bad though their world 
might be, it could not be worse than his, in which life was 
a running fight with death. With his friend Cruz, his boon 


companion, he rode away from the scenes of his childhood. 


So Cruz and Martin, one fine night, 
Fooled a farmer’s eye and ear, 
And stole some ten or twenty steer, 
And drove them merrily on ahead, 
Singing like gauchos born and bred, 
And reached at last the far frontier. 


And as they crossed it, and the sun 
Shone on the last familiar tree, 
“My friend,” said Cruz, “we shall not see 
This land again.” And for a space 
Martin looked back, and down his face 
The tears went rolling fast and free. 
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Even this brief outline of the poem shows its national 
significance. The fate of Fierro was that of thousands of 
real gauchos. It was the fate of old Argentina, forced at 
last to yield to the new. It would seem that no conscien- 
tious collector of epics, though he may prefer his poems 
adorned with skilful phrasing, as is the “Iliad,” or but- 
tressed with perfect structure, as is the “Roland,” can 
refuse to add “Martin Fierro” to his list. 

I must end this essay with a sense of compunction for 
having left undone many of those things that I should have 
done. I have said nothing, for example, about José Enrique 
Rod6, of Uruguay, though he is the writer I had in mind 
when I intimated that Spanish America has had her Emer- 
son. I have said nothing about the short story, and shall 
surely be visited, some sleepless night, by the angry ghost 
of Ricardo Palma, than whom no better maker of short 
stories ever lived, in Peru or anywhere else. But these sins 
of omission, and many others, give me little concern, after 
all. It is obvious that I have been trying to sell my wares by 
samples, not by catalogue. And success in selling by samples 
depends on their quality, not on their number. 

It is said that the English critic William Archer, after 
reading as best he could a few pages of a book by Rubén 
Dario, was so impressed by the little he could understand 
that he resolved to learn Spanish. I do not entertain the 
extravagant hope that my samples will have a similar 
effect. This is not an age of miracles—not, at least, of that 
kind. As a matter of fact, I have never heard that even Mr. 
Archer kept his good resolution. But I trust that whoever 
reads this essay, whether or not he learns Spanish, will 
wn-learn that absurd-refrain about revolutions and earth- 
quakes. 
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SOME CURIOSITIES OF BIRD LORE 
By LOUISE DRISCOLL 


LD magical writers speak of the “veiled door” 

in each of us through which only affinity can 

enter. Man is eternally struggling with incom- 

plete revelation. In his groping towards the in- 
comprehensible that in some way seems to belong to him, 
beasts and birds became natural symbols when they were not 
factors. Even Christianity retains the bull, the lion, the 
eagle, and the dove. As a creature became humanized, cer- 
tain qualities and gifts were ascribed to it. Superstition in 
small things survives the fall of empires and the passing of 
great religious systems—as claw feet in furniture are rem- 
nants of animal worship. 

Using Frazer’s convenient definition of religion as “a 
conciliation of powers superior to man which are believed 
to direct and control the course of nature and human life,” 
it is not difficult to trace the attitude of primitive man to 
the birds. The bird was twice born, as egg and creature. 
The world itself was hatched from the egg of some mys- 
terious brooding bird, as Aristophanes explained in his 
comedy, where he treats with levity what was evidently an 
old faith, confident that his audience in the fifth century 
B.c. would understand his references to bird gods, some of 
which are obscure to us. 

In flight the bird has communication with the unseen. 
As it disappears for part of the year with great regularity, 
it was assumed that this time was spent with the immortals. 
The bird represented the gods, it was a messenger from the 
gods, it was a god. 

The power of flight is the one thing man has coveted 
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most among the gifts of the animal kingdom denied him, 
The Hebrew poet, crying “O, that I had the wings of , 
dove!” expressed a common conviction that rest may be 
found in some place where one is not. The Aztecs thought 
all singing birds were souls of the good dead, but northern 
races produced the ascetic who early distrusted beauty and 
thought the wren a dangerous creature, a form of the 
Lorelei. 

In the Book of Leviticus certain birds are specifically 
pronounced abominable: the eagle, the vulture, the raven, 
the owl, the cuckoo, the hawk, the swan, the pelican, the 
stork, the heron, and the lapwing; probably because they 
were so closely associated with heathen worship. The swan 
is a good example of the survival of an idea. We do not 
know what this beautiful creature meant to its worshippers, 
but that it was sacred is unquestionable. Men took oaths on 
it from time unrecorded down into the Middle Ages. As 
late as 1304, Edward the First of England, on his investi- 
ture as a knight, swore a Christian oath on two swans that 
were brought to him in a golden net. The Yankee ejacula- 
tion “I swan!” is not inelegant. It is used in complete ig- 
norance of its original form, “I swear by the swan.” 

Edward the Second of Brandenburg instituted the Order 
of the Swan, and there was a Knighthood of the Swan. The 
swan was used on coats of arms, running back through he- 
raldic design to totemism. The wizards of Lapland had 
“oath birds,” and the swan woman appears in the earliest 
folk tales. At Shanshi, in China, missionaries have found 
folk who still believe in a bird that can divest itself of 
feathers and become a woman. We speak of “goose flesh” 
in memory of the fear our ancestors felt before the non- 
human quality of the thing. Pliny expressed some doubt 
concerning popular superstitions, although he accepted a 
good many of them quite seriously. “I am not sure,” he 
wrote, “that the swan sings before it dies. At least, I have 
tried it several times.” 
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The raven and the crow are so confused in the popular 
mind that it is neither necessary nor possible to distinguish 
between them. The crow god is very old, and stories of him 
are found in every country of the world. Odin had two 
ravens, Hugin and Munin (mind and memory), who flew 
out over the whole world every day and came back at eve- 
ning to tell him what they had seen. The Irish hero Cuchu- 
lain also had two ravens, who used to warn him when an 
enemy approached. In the Koran we are told that it was 
ravens who taught men to bury their dead. Cain, having 
slain Abel, did not know what to do with his brother’s 
body. He saw two ravens fighting. One killed the other and 
then with his claws and beak dug a hole in the earth in 
which he placed the dead raven, covering the corpse care- 
fully. So Cain buried Abel. The blackness of the crow 
seems always to have associated him with the idea of evil. 
The oldest Vedas give an account of his fall from Paradise, 
and ancient Cinghalese writings tell of his original sin. He 
revealed the secrets of the councils of the gods, and Indra 
hurled him through the one hundred stories of Heaven. 
Both Greece and Rome knew he had lost Olympus, and 
Apollo mourned for him. 

Human beings were changed into crows as punishment 
for their sins. I do not know why King Arthur’s spirit en- 
tered a raven, as is told in Cornwall to this day. The ravens 
that fed Elijah were persons who hoped by good deeds to 
be restored and allowed to die like decent folk. There are 
innumerable tales of ravens feeding needy saints. A raven 
once saved St. Benedict by snatching from him a poisoned 
loaf that had been sent him by a jealous priest. Our Ameri- 
can Indians have legends of disobedient children who were 
turned into crows. In the migration of tribes, many chil- 
dren were lost, and were said to have been adopted by the 
birds; and in Alaska the crow’s head is a favorite design on 
the totem poles. 

The raven, according to Pliny, is the only bird capable 
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of understanding the meaning of portents. It could foretel] 
any event, and the omen was always worse if the raven’s 
voice was a little choked. 


A cawing crow was to the state 
A sure interpreter of fate. 


There are innumerable proverbs to the same effect. Shake- 
speare made Lady Macbeth say, “The raven himself js 
hoarse that croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan under my 
battlements.” Of this prophetic power, remnants linger to- 
day in this country as well as elsewhere. The Kentucky 
mountaineers make wishes on flying crows. If the crow does 
not flap his wings but sails out of sight, the wish will come 
true. If he does flap his wings, the wisher must look away 
and not look back. 

There was an old custom in England and some parts of 
Europe that seems to indicate that the crow had power to 
grant wishes. Anyone who had lost a tooth could throw it 
into a selected place—sometimes it was over a roof—with 
an invocation: 


O dear crow, here is a tooth of bone. 
Take it and give me one of iron instead 
That I may be able to chew beans 

And crunch dry bread. 


On the first of April, take the eggs from a crow’s nest. 
Boil them hard and put them back very carefully. When 
the crow learns of this, she will fly away and find a stone 
she knows and bring it back with her. She will touch the 
eggs with this stone, and they will immediately become 
prolific. If the stone is snatched from her at once, it will 
increase riches and foretell future events. When the crow 
sits on a dead branch, it will rain; on a live one, it will be 
fair. And raven’s eggs will restore black hair, only you 
must be careful to have your mouth full of oil when you 
try this, else your teeth will turn black also. 

Noah was not the only mariner who sent out ravens. 
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Norse navigators used to carry them in cages and set them 
free to be followed as guides. If the birds came back, there 
was no land near; if they did not return, the ship was 
steered the way they had gone. Iceland and Greenland are 
said by some to have been discovered in this way. Noah was 
less wise, or more timid. The raven is reported to have been 
pure white until he failed to return to Noah, when “the 
blackness of death was put on him.” 

“In the reign of Tiberius,” a Roman historian tells us, 
“a raven flew into a shoemaker’s shop and brought him 
luck. This bird could speak, and every morning it flew to 
the rostrum which looks towards the Forum and there sa- 
luted Tiberius, Germanicus, and Drusus, each by name, 
after which it would fly over the populace and greet them, 
and then return to the shoemaker.” A rival shoemaker 
killed the bird and was himself killed by the rage of the 
multitude. “The funeral of this bird,” the story goes on, 
“was celebrated with almost endless obsequies. The body 
was placed on a litter that was borne by two Ethiopians, 
preceded by a piper, and was placed on a funeral pyre in a 
field on the right hand side of the Appian Way at the sec- 
ond milestone from the city.” 

The nightingale and the ow] are called “moon children,” 
because they are two of the three birds that were thrown to 
the earth the day the moon died, the other being a bat. The 
owl opens the gates of dusk and lets dreams in. In every 
language, ancient or modern, except English and Finnish, 
Frazer finds, the word owl is feminine. In Australia the 
native blacks use the same word for owl and woman. Fiona 
Macleod says that philologists have derived the word Pal- 
las from P6llé, the Turanian owl name, and that Ulys- 
ses is a form of owl myth, Ulysses being the first “night 
wanderer.” The owl cry was always thought ominous. In 
the “Rig-Veda” people are warned to pray to death when 
they hear it. 

The Etruscans called the owl psychepompos, or soul 
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guide, and the Greeks held her sacred, but the Romans 


feared her. Witches are said to take the form of owls and 
suck the breath of babies as cats are sometimes thought to 
do. Our Southern mountaineers believe that it will bring 
bad luck to imitate the cry of an owl, but that the curse of 
hearing owl cries may be lifted by tying a knot in one’s 
dress or taking off one’s shoes and crossing them. Ceres, it 
may be recalled, turned the son of Styx into an owl because 
he told that Persephone had eaten the pomegranate seeds, 
The owl cannot turn her eyes, but must move her whole 
head to look left or right, in consequence of which you may 
make her twist her head off by walking around her. The 
heart of a white owl laid on the breast of a sleeping person 
will make him tell secrets, and owls’ eggs scrambled will 
cure drunkenness. Pharaoh’s daughter was turned into an 
owl and still wails in a tree. 

The cuckoo is another of the “abominable birds”—a 
very old god who may still be found in the seed cakes 
shaped after his image and sometimes sold at Easter. Here 
is a survival of what was probably once human sacrifice. 
Later, a beast or bird was offered vicariously for the man, 
as the man had often represented a god. As the practice 
became revolting, images of the man, beast, or bird were 
substituted, which eventually were used as toys, their sig- 
nificance being forgotten. Recently one of our great circus 
proprietors has remarked that the old “animal acts” are no 
longer to be featured. We have come to a point where we 
do not like to see a man put his head in the lion’s mouth— 
at least, people prefer not to have their children see these 
things. 

In the “Rig-Veda” the cuckoo is called “the bird that 
knows everything,” and Wiedmann explained at length that 
the practice of eating breakfast immediately on rising grew 
out of the fear of hearing a cuckoo when hungry, a bad 
omen. When you hear the first cuckoo in spring, you must 
have gold or silver in your pocket, and if you are hungry 
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then you will be hungry all the year. Hesiod taught the 
Greek farmers to look for three days of rain when they 
heard the first cuckoo. The cuckoo with his call was trans- 
lated into Orpheus in South Europe; he was Cuchulain in 
Ireland and Sigurd in Scandinavia. 

The cuckoo’s practice of laying her eggs in other birds’ 
nests is at the root of every old tale of a son who fights his 
father without knowing him. Tennyson has led innumer- 
able readers to think of King Arthur as a person Malory 
would not easily recognize, and to forget, if they ever 
knew, that Modred was Arthur’s son by a cuckoo concu- 
bine. This bird’s name has been used with sinister meaning 
in every tongue, but it is not always despised. The male is 
called “Bird of Love,” “Bird of Joy,” and “Bird of Sor- 
row,” and his image often brought good luck. In a north- 
ern saga, the Son of the Wondersmith calls for his sleigh: 

Take the fleetest of my racers, 

Put the gray steed in the harness, 
Hitch him to my sledge of magic, 
Place six cuckoos on the breakboard, 
Seven bluebirds on the crossbow, 

Thus to charm the northland maidens, 


Thus to make them look and listen 
As the cuckoos call and echo. 


In this instance, the bluebird is identical with the cuckoo 
—merely another name for a bird that would not be called 
blue under our skies—and the change of numbers from six 
to seven means simply that it was the custom of these sing- 
ers to increase the sum as the verse ran on. 

The Hebrew law did not curse the woodpecker. Perhaps 
he is not so old a god, but he is a highly honored one. The 
Greeks thought him so sacred they did not use his name, 
but called him “tree chiseller” or “hewer with an ax.”? We 
find him, too, in the Finnish “Kalevala”: 


O Nyyrikki, mountain-hero, 
Son of Tapio of the forests, 
Hero with the scarlet headgear, 
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Notches make along the pathway, 
Landmarks upward on the mountain, 
That the hunter may not wander. 


He is also called Tikka and Pelekas, and in ancient 
Prussia he is “der olle Picker,” horrible, laughing god of 
human sacrifice. He was the prophetic bird beneath whose 
image the Sabines asked for answers from the gods. He 
crowned Ovid’s pillar, and he fed Romulus when the wolf 
went dry. He was the first drummer, the thunder bird, the 
bird of Mars. In Mexico the humming bird was the bird 
of war for the same reason—the color of blood on his 
throat. 

There is a story in the Norse mythology of an old 
woman, Gertrude, who was baking bannocks when our 
Lord came by with St. Peter. They were hungry, and they 
asked her for a bannock, and she grudgingly put a little 
batter on the griddle. It rose and spread and became a great, 
fine bannock. Gertrude thought this too good for them and 
set it aside, pouring a second time a very little batter on the 
griddle. This also rose and spread and became a very fine 
bannock, but Gertrude could not bear to part with it. She 
laid it aside and put one drop of batter on the griddle. This 
also rose and spread until it became the very finest bannock 
of all. She looked at it greedily and laid it aside, wondering 
how she could make a smaller one. Then a great wind 
came and blew Gertrude against the chimney. It sucked 
Gertrude up the chimney, and as she went she became as 
small as a woodpecker, and when she came out of the top 
she was covered with soot and had only her white apron and 
her red kerchief left of all her good clothes. 

The woodpecker was held very important in auspices, 
and was spoken of with great respect. Pliny says that “he 
can climb a tree like a cat,” and that he has a great affection 
for the peony, which he protects. Now, the peony is a po- 
tent plant, and a tea made of its roots will guard against 
evil charms. It must be brewed at night, however, for if the 
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woodpecker knows what you are doing, he will attack your 
eyes with his long beak. 

His power touches many things. With a woodpecker’s 
beak you may take honey from a hive without being stung. 
He knows where the magic herb grows, a sprig of which 
will open doors or even the side of a mountain where you 
may find treasure. A superstition still lingers in some parts 
of America in the adage, “Plant corn when the woodpecker 
drums”; and there is on record the prayer of an Esthonian 
farmer, preserved by Johann Gutsloff, who wrote in the 
seventeenth century: “Beloved Picker, we will sacrifice to 
you an ox with two horns and four hoofs, and we want to 
beg you as to our ploughing and sowing that our straw may 
be red as copper and our grain as yellow as gold. Send else- 
whither all black, thick clouds over great swamps, high 
woods, and wide wastes, but give to us ploughmen and 
sowers a fertile season and sweet rain.” 

The eagle is Thunderbird to the North American Indi- 
ans. No bird has been treated more kindly in folk lore than 
the eagle, which is admired for everything condemned in 
the hawk. St. Jerome made the bird sacred and a “compan- 
ion of the saints,” “because he ascends to the very Throne 
of God.” The legendary eagle is a superb bird that exists 
only in literature, but his place in the mind of man is se- 
cure. He was the symbol of Assyria, Persia, and Rome, and 
there has been from time immemorial a tale of the eagle 
renewing his youth by bathing in some secret fountain or 
even dipping into a wave, sometimes by dipping three 
times. He is always warlike, and his feathers were said to 
consume any other feathers laid upon them. The American 
Indians used eagle feathers in ceremonial dress, but were 
careful never to use those of a turkey or buzzard because 
these will cause baldness and goitre. (The vulture’s eggs, 
however, will cure drunkenness—vultures have been called 
“Pharaoh’s chickens,” and the Hindus had a vulture king, 
Jatages, who was a bald god. ) 
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In spite of the pre-eminence of the eagle, a tale early be- 
came current that he had been outwitted by the wren. The 
wren, in the old tale, rode on the eagle’s back and then flew 
higher so that she reached Heaven, where, with the cu- 
pidity attached to the wren in all folk stories, she entered 
by way of the keyhole and stole the forbidden fire. Aristotle 
tells this as ancient lore of Greece, and the same story was 
related in many other lands. The wren has always had a 
bad reputation; she is concerned with witchcraft, sorcery, 
and immorality. She is, by tradition, “the robin’s wife,” the 
only charge to be found against the robin, which tradition 
treats so kindly. In Iceland this same story is hinted at, and 
here the wren is called “the mouse’s brother.” Gender 
means little in the folk lore of birds. 

The custom of “hunting the wren” lingered in Ireland 
and the Isle of Man, where the wren was believed to be a 
sort of Lorelei, who by songs and charms lured young men 
into the sea—probably a reference to the wren’s habit of 
leading one away from its nest as it sings. The hunt was a 
frolic with remnants of old rituals. The young men carried 
each two sticks, one to beat the brush and one to throw at 
the wren. When killed, the wren was put in a double hoop 
tied with red ribbons and decked with evergreens, and car- 
ried at the head of a procession. There is a whole literature 
of wren songs. Once upon a time there was an evil spirit 
which pursued herring and brought storms, but could 
change itself into a wren and fly away; so Manxmen nail a 
dead wren to the masts of their fishing boats, because when 
the bird is dead this spirit will not come near but be dead 
in that part of the sea. 

That the wren’s bad reputation became slowly modified 
is evident in a few later proverbs. There is a Yorkshire 
couplet that treats the bird more kindly: 


He that hurts a robin or wren 
Will never prosper on land or sea. 


And in this country it is said to be good luck to have a wren 
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build near a house. American poetry is always kind to 
things in fur and feathers. 

Domestic fowls, however, were more reverenced by the 
ancients than in our country to-day. “The cock,” says a 
Roman writer, “is the watchman by night which nature 
has produced for the purpose of arousing mortals to their 
labors.”? The Scandinavian bards put cocks in Valhalla— 


‘To crow at dawn the cheerful note 
To wake the gods and heroes to their tasks. 


The cock knew how to distinguish the stars, and marked 
different periods of the day by a note in his voice. He is the 
only one of the winged race that can look to Heaven with- 
out dropping his tail. He reproved St. Peter, and he sends 
ghosts and demons back to their hiding-places. He can take 
illness from you. Bathe in a well, if you can find one and 
are permitted to do so. Throw a sixpence into the well, and 
then give some of the water to a cock. When he has drunk, 
you will see him stagger off with your illness in him. 

Many superstitions of the cock auguries still linger. A 
hard winter may be foretold by a stiffly covered gizzard 
when the fowl is prepared for the table. It is bad luck to 
meet a white chicken when you are on the way to a funeral. 
The negroes in our South put a chicken’s spur with other 
things in a red flannel bag to protect them from hoodoo. 
The small egg in a hen’s nest is a witch’s egg. It is lucky 
to swallow a raw chicken heart. In western Kentucky, 
chicken-pox is treated by bathing the patient in water in 
which the feathers of a black hen have been boiled. The 
cry of hen or cock at night or morning has a varying sig- 
nificance with the number of times it is repeated, and has 
meaning for simple folk who are slow to surrender in- 
herited beliefs. 

In “The Excursion” Wordsworth was willing to— 


. . « rejoice 
If two auspicious magpies cross my path. 
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And Churchill sang that— 


Fortunes of empire often hung 
On the magician magpie’s tongue. 


Asa rule, the magpie was an evil omen, though auspicious 
for weddings and births. There is an old Northumberland 
rhyme where numbers have especial meanings, as is so 
often the case in bird prophecies: 


One for sorrow, two for mirth, 
Three for a wedding, four for a birth, 
Five for silver, six for gold, 

Seven for a secret not to be told, 

Eight for Heaven, nine for Hell, 

Ten for the Diel’s ain sel’. 


Any number is lucky up to six; after that a cross must be 
made on the air, or one’s hat taken off with a low bow to 
neutralize the charm; or, with thumbs crossed, one may 
say: 

I cross the magpie, 

The magpie crosses me, 


Bad luck to the magpie 
And good luck to me. 


Seeing a crow will break the magpie’s charm, or spitting, 
or crossing one’s feet. Spitting has always had certain magi- 
cal connotations. It was a folk custom that the people un- 
derstood and that Christ used in healing the blind man, and 
a certain faith in it continues in simple minds to-day. 
Daniel and Lucy Thomas, in their careful collection of 
Kentucky superstitions, give sixty-three instances. 

The swallow, which was the Chaldean “Bird of Des- 
tiny,” consecrated in the Nameless City to the Penates, has 
a fairer fame than the magpie. It is called “Bird of Con- 
solation” and “Bird of God,” because it is said to have tried 
to pull the thorns from Christ’s brow and so stained its 
breast—the same story being related of the robin. Pliny 
tells of an herb the swallow brings to her young, to give 
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them sight, that, if taken from her, will bring wealth to 
the possessor. In Ireland it is said there is one hair on every 
man’s head, which, if it be plucked by a swallow, dooms 
him to perdition. In Russia there is a legend that the swal- 
low comes from Paradise on March twenty-fifth to bring 
warmth to the earth; in southern Europe it comes on 
Maundy Thursday to be present at the Crucifixion. 

The heart of a swallow worn around the neck will make 
the wearer attractive and restore memory, and if you give 
to a lady a gold ring that has lain nine days in a swallow’s 
nest, she will love you. The swallow is lucky on land, but 
unlucky at sea; Cleopatra is said to have given up a voyage 
because one lighted on a masthead. When swallows circle 
about a church before migrating, they are deciding who 
shall die in the parish before they return. 

We have a suggestion of very old swallow lore in the 
song, beginning “She is here, she is here, the swallow! / 
Fair seasons bringing, fair years to follow!”—which is 
preserved by Athenaeus in his “Feast of the Learned,” in- 
dicating a spring frolic and perhaps such tricks as children 
play to-day at Hallowe’en. “The Feast of the Learned” 
is the wisdom and folk lore of an earlier day collected in 
the third century A.D. 

Only tender legends are told of the robin. He is supposed 
to carry water to souls in hell and to give particular care to 
children. The story of the Babes in the Wood appeared in 
a play written in 1606, and it was then an old belief that 
robins will cover the bodies of the unburied dead with 
leaves. In Johnson’s “Cornucopiae,” published late in the 
sixteenth century, it is remarked gravely: “The robin red- 
breast, if he find man or woman dead will cover his face 
with moss and some think that if the body remain unburied 
he will cover the whole body.” 

In Finnish lore the Milky Way is called “the birds’ 
way,” and the legend runs that all the songs of all the birds 
were turned to wings, snow-white against the sky; and 
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there is an old Breton lyric expressing the whole relation 
between men and birds with pathetic beauty: 


Upon that oak in clear moonlight, 
Together came the birds of night, : , 
Black birds and white, but sea birds all, 
On each one’s brow a blood-stain small; 
With them a raven, gray and old, 
With her a crow both young and bold. 
Both with soiled wings, both wearied are; =: 
They come beyond the seas so far: r 
And the birds sing so lovelily, ; 
That silence comes on the great sea. 
All sing in concert sweet and low 
Except the raven and the crow. 
Once was the crow heard murmuring: 
“Sing, little birds, ye well may sing! 
Sing, for this is your own countrie, le 
Ye died not far from Brittany!” r ic 
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SHAKESPEARE’S STUDY IN CULTURE 
AND ANARCHY 


By TUCKER BROOKE 


HE stones which the Victorian builders rejected 
are in this later age become the cornerstones of 
new Shakespearean temples. Since the war we 
appear to have notably less to say about the serene 
and tranquil comedies (let it be hoped we do not read them 
less!) and our critics have been manifesting over a still 
longer period a disinclination to fling their caps for those 
idols of the age of Dowden, the honorable and self-satisfied 
Brutus and the efficient Henry V. Instead one finds one’s 
friends discovering strange beauties in the torsos of Shake- 
speare’s gallery, in the cryptic and provocative works 
which the Victorians damned with the epithet of “bitter.” 
Thus “Measure for Measure,” “Timon of Athens,” and 
even “All’s Well that Ends Well,” awake a livelier inter- 
est than “As You Like It” now can stir. Half a dozen years 
ago Mrs. A. Y. Campbell wrote for “The London Mer- 
cury” a spirited, if too “timely,” justification of “Troilus 
and Cressida” as a play par excellence of post-war disillu- 
sionment, a work of “bitter realism, a painfully exact 
drawing of the most wretched features of war,” in which 
“the middle foreground is filled with those vain, noisy, 
godforsaken rowdies whom Shakespeare has labelled 
Achilles, Ajax, Diomed, Paris, Patroclus, and so forth.” 
In this country, Professor Tatlock has devoted to the same 
once discredited play, in which he sees “the chief prob- 
lem in Shakespeare,” some of the most incisive and satisfy- 
ing scholarship that we have lately had. 
This means, of course, that our age, like other ages, looks 
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for something of itself in Shakespeare, and naturally finds 
it. It is, I believe, a fact that the broken lights of our recent 
thinking have been playing remarkably around the edges 
of Shakespeare’s work, and that certain new peripheral 
peaks stand out like mountains in the moon, with a perhaps 
deceptive but imposing clearness. And so, before the age 
of pure reason returns and these apparent glimpses behind 
the exposed surface of Shakespeare’s mind grow indis- 
cernible to a centrally focussed criticism, let us set down 
some of the things we seem to see. Doubtless it should be 
done, as in this essay is intended, without dogmatism and 
without consciously incorporating the views of other ob- 
servers. 

That colossal and magnificent failure, ‘Troilus and 
Cressida,” I should like to present as one of Shakespeare’s 
subtlest studies of the effect of environment on character 
and as his most definite realization of the social forces 
operative in England at the end of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign. Three strands of source material make up its fabric, 
and the first of these, in importance as in sequence, is 
Chaucer. 

Had Shakespeare, as many have said, read his prede- 
cessor’s great poem inattentively, or with prejudice and 
dislike? If so, the less Shakespeare he. But to dispel the no- 
tion we need surely do no more than ourselves read the 
sublime and touching stanzas in Chaucer’s fifth book that 
describe the heartsick tryst of Troilus upon Troy wall: 


The day go’th faste, and after that com eve, 
And yit com nought to Troilus Criseyde. 
He loketh forth by hegge, by tree, by greve, 
And fer his hed over the wal he leyde; 

And at the laste he torned him and seyde, 
“By God, I wot her mening now, Pandare! 
Almost, y-wis, al newe was my care! .. . 

I wot she meneth riden prively. . . . 
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By night into the town she thenketh ride, 
And, dere brother, thenk not long t’abide.” 


Let us read this and then recall the indisputable evi- 
dence that Shakespeare has been there before us, setting a 
perpetual note of admiration against these stanzas by the 
words with which he opens the last act of “The Merchant 
of Venice”: 


The moon shines bright: in such a night as this, 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees 
And they did make no noise, in such a night 
Troilus methinks mounted the Troyan walls 
And sigh’d his soul toward the Grecian tents, 
Where Cressid lay that night. 


We must not believe that he who wrote these words failed 
to realize what Chaucer was driving at, or ever forgot his 
Chaucer. We must not, I think, if we would interpret 
Shakespeare’s play aright, doubt that it bears the proper 
title—that it is fundamentally the play of Chaucer’s de- 
feated lovers, a frailer Romeo and Juliet, “whose misad- 
ventur’d piteous overthrows” could not be romantically 
glorified as a moral victory, and perhaps for just that 
reason made special appeal to a dramatist who, by the 
period of “Hamlet” and “Troilus and Cressida,” had lost 
his joy in successful people. 

I cannot believe that Shakespeare shared the contempt 
which the Elizabethan public generally and the race of 
modern critics have felt for Cressida. She is a more helpless 
being than Chaucer’s Criseyde, a flower growing in Trojan 
slime, a little soiled from the first and shrinkingly conscious 
of her predestined pollution; yet Shakespeare’s attitude to 
her is much more that of Chaucer than that of Ulysses, or 
of Sir Sidney Lee. In her relations with both her lovers he 
shows us the pathos of a daintiness reaching vainly after 
nobility, a wistful sincerity which knows it lacks strength 
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to be the thing it would be. “Sweet, bid me hold my 
tongue,” says she to Troilus in her most candid and assured 
moment— 


For in this rapture I shall surely speak 
The thing I shall repent; 


and to Diomed in her last scene, with hardly less candor 
and simplicity, 


Sweet honey Greek, tempt me no more to folly. 


Ancient Pistol may gibe at “the lazar kite of Cressid’s 
kind,” and the cold Ulysses cry, “Fie, fie, upon her!” But 
Shakespeare does not cry “Fie!” Rather, I think, we hear 
him whisper, “But yet the pity of it, Ulysses! O Ulysses, 
the pity of it!” 

When Shakespeare came—it was probably in 1602, 
while the Elizabethan age was sluggishly ebbing into the 
Jacobean—to realize in a play this Chaucerian story of 
frosted romance, he had recourse to two further books, 
which he used to create an outward world for Troilus and 
Cressida. Since 1596 he might have known the Eliza- 
bethan version of Caxton’s Troy book, “The Ancient His- 
tory of the Destruction of Troy,” “newly corrected by W. 
Fiston.” (He can hardly have known the previous editions, 
of which the last had been printed as far back as 1553.) 
Since 1598 he can have known the earliest and only rele- 
vant instalments of Chapman’s Homer. Both these bi- 
zarrely opposite reconstructions of life at Troy he cer- 
tainly did know when he wrote his play; and to understand 
the nature of that play I think it is not necessary to assume 
that he knew much else, except of course always Chaucer. 

Now the two salient features of the Caxton account 
(translated from Lefévre’s fifteenth-century French) are: 
first, that it concentrates attention strongly upon the people 
within the walls of Troy, the Trojans; and, second, that 


it narrates the incidents of the siege in exaggeratedly me- - 
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diaeval, chivalresque, manner after the fashion of Malory 
or Froissart. Armored knights on horseback fight san- 
guinary battles that are described like tournaments, and 
bring their copious wounds to scars during long truces of 
six months each. It is not true that Caxton (or Lefévre) 
shows any moral preference for the Trojan side. On the 
contrary, he makes it far clearer than Homer does that the 
Trojans are in the wrong: that their policy is vindictive and 
treacherous, that Priam is thoroughly dishonest, and Paris 
a dastardly sensualist and assassin. Hector is a noble warrior 
fighting against his conscience and better judgment; 
Aeneas and Antenor are “open traitors unto their city and 
also to their king and lord.” 

The striking characteristics in Chapman’s Homer, on 
the other hand, are, first, that it fixes the interest upon the 
Greek camp; and, second, that Chapman brutalizes and 
roughens the simplicity of the Greek original. In Chap- 
man, Homer’s naiveté of speech becomes unredeemed 
billingsgate; Homer’s temperamental primitives become 
arrant cowards, braggarts, and bullies. 

Where another writer might have attempted to mediate 
between these two irreconcilable accounts, Shakespeare has 
seized the essential spirit of each, poetically intensified it, 
and hurled both, unmixed and forever unmixable, into the 
seething vortex of his play. Thus he produces a milieu for 
Troilus and Cressida, the forlorn and fated lovers, wander- 
ing between two worlds: the effete, immoral, over-refined 
world of Troy, and the brutal, quarrelsome, cynical world 
of the Greeks. Paris is on the one side, Diomed on the 
other. Shakespeare makes each of these environments de- 
velop its special type figure, emblematic of the worst in 
itself. Thersites came to him ready-made out of Chapman: 


The filthiest Greek that came to Troy: he had a goggle eye; 
Stark-lame he was of either foot; his shoulders were contract 
Into his breast and crookt withal; his head was sharp compact, 
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And here and there it had a hair. To mighty Thetides [ Achilles] 
And wise Ulysses he retained much anger and disease, 

For still he chid them eagerly; and then against the state 

Of Agamemnon he would rail. The Greeks in vehement hate 
And high disdain conceited him... . 


Thersites chants an interpretative, accusing chorus to all 
the Greek scenes. Opposite him, at the other pole of foul- 
ness, stands the evil genius of Troy, the Lord Pandarus— 
Chaucer’s Pandarus grown old, impotent, and rotten, but 
still every inch a lord, sure of welcome in any Merry 
Monarch’s court: urbane, genuinely good-tempered, and 
still, I insist, likable, with a candy deal of courtesy and a 
Falstaffian love of young rogues; in fact a Belial than 
whom “a fairer person lost not heaven.” Pandarus and 
Thersites are the Scylla and Charybdis of the lovers’ 
voyage, and their extremes meet in one only point—in 
lechery, which they keep shrieking, lisping, and insinuat- 
ing till the echoes meet and merge like a miasma over the 
whole play, and all the nobility of life is choked. 

Greater scenes and more magnificent lines than some 
that are found in “Troilus and Cressida” it is agreed that 
Shakespeare seldom wrote. The question is, what was his 
purpose? I cannot help imagining that he is, however sub- 
consciously, anatomizing the England of the dying Eliza- 
beth: within the wall the febrile Essex type of decadent 
chivalry; without, the strident go-getters of the newer 
dispensation: Cecil-Ulysses and Ralegh-Diomed. I take it 


_ that Shakespeare glimpsed somehow the seriousness of the 


cleavage between Cavalier and Puritan, sensed in Ther- 
sites the lowering shadow of Prynne and the iconoclasts, 
foresaw in Pandarus the portent of the scandalous Carr, 
Earl of Somerset. Indeed, when reading the great cul- 
minating scene (the second of Act V), in which Troilus, 
the heart-broken young cavalier, and the shrewd old 
puritan, Ulysses, are drawn together against a giddy and 
immoral universe, one may almost feel that the writing is 
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prophetic—that the thing must have happened, not at 
ancient Troy, but forty years after the play was created, on 
some night when Royalist and Cromwellian met beneath 
the walls of Oxford. 

I do not argue that “Troilus and Cressida” is conscious 
political allegory, but only that Shakespeare, about 1602, 
had some vision of the extent to which the Chaucerian 
delicacy of life was threatened by the two great coarsening 
influences which in fact were then attacking the nation, 


_ and that he conceived upon this theme a very wise, spirited, 


and subtle play. Before he had quite finished it, I think he 
realized that it could never hope to carry on the stage. This, 
it seems to me, and not the presence of an alien hand, ac- 
counts for the perfunctoriness of the last scenes of Act 
V, which like all the rest of the piece are in the poet’s 
genuine style. Had the author been Ben Jonson, he might 
yet have thrown the work at his audience with the justified 
boast, “By God, ’tis good, and if you like’t, you may.” 
Being, as Jonson called him, the gentle Shakespeare, he 
appears simply to have withheld it from production and 
let it pass into the hands of those whom the publishers of 
1609 call “the grand possessors”—possibly the same group 
of his “private friends” who read, and (happy men! ) who 
understood, the Sonnets. 
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NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 
WOODROW WILSON: HIS EARLY YEARS 


Wooprow WIizson, Lire anp Letrers, 1890-1910, by Ray Sray- 
NARD BAKER, 2 vols., Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Ar the last meeting of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, Newton 
Baker discussed the attributes of the great Presidents of the 
United States and selected faith as the outstanding quality essen- 
tial to leadership in a democracy. Woodrow Wilson had faith in 
abundance, faith in himself and in his ideals; and the first two 
volumes of his “Life and Letters,” prepared by Ray Stannard 
Baker, afford an opportunity to study that faith in terms of Wil- 
son’s ancestry, his environment, and his own inner growth. From 
boyhood on, they tell of a conscious preparation, unbelievably 
painstaking in its details, for future opportunities and responsi- 
bilities in which only Wilson himself and the handful of those de- 
voted to him had any belief whatsoever. 

Until we come to the closing years of the Princeton presidency, 
Wilson’s career contains nothing of the theatrical, but under the 
surface the story is profoundly dramatic. Outwardly we have a 
boy who did not learn his letters until he was nine, who was often 
ill, whose record in scholarship at Davidson, Princeton, and Vir- 
ginia is hardly more than mediocre; a man who fails to make 
even a modest start in the practice of the law, and who chooses a 
teacher’s career (with the preparatory residence at Johns Hopkins) 
only because of that failure. All the while, however, the mind 
becomes surer and surer of itself and scourges the frail body to 
the tasks of preparation for a great leadership. It is significant, 
too, that he makes a powerful impression of coming greatness 
upon the members of his own family and upon his few friends. 

Most fathers would have lost confidence in a son who, up to 
thirty, had never succeeded in earning his keep, not so the Rever- 
end Joseph Wilson. Now comes the first outside recognition of 
his son’s qualities, in the Fellowship at Hopkins and in the recep- 
tion given to the book on congressional government. Then follow 
marriage and teaching—or rather lecturing, for Wilson was never 
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primarily a teacher—at Bryn Mawr, Wesleyan, and finally at 
Princeton. These were times of great happiness at home, of out- 
ward professional success, but marred by overwork and fatigue 
and resultant ill health, and, above all, by a sense that the real 
Woodrow Wilson was standing still, and not marching forward to 
the great days when his faith should lead men to action. 

After the record of the triumphant first months of the Prince- 
ton presidency, taking up a full quarter of the whole material, 
we have the details of what it would be an affectation to call any- 
thing but the Princeton Row. What Wilson, naturally enough, 
believed to be a crucial battle in a nation-wide conflict for excel- 
lence in democracy, seems in reality to have been a parochial 
squabble conducted on both sides with utter disregard of the first 
principles of educational administration and, it must be said, no- 
where characterized by any clear vision as to what higher educa- 
tion is really all about. The significance of the Princeton presi- 
dency as a whole in the story of Woodrow Wilson’s life lies in the 
opportunity which it gave him to translate his faith into action, 
and in the revelation of the powers and limitations of his leader- 
ship. The bitter days at its close show the hero no longer in con- 
flict with himself or with the world in general, but with other men 
equally determined to have their own will prevail. 

No one who knew him can look upon Woodrow Wilson or any 
of his works with indifference, which is perhaps another way of 
saying that he is a great man, and the reviewer must remind him- 
self that his duty is to set forth his impressions not of the man but 
of the book before him. To the laborious task of examining, se- 
lecting, and marshalling the, literally, tons of material available, 
Ray Stannard Baker has brought his fine native capacities, his 
trained experience as editor and writer, and the glow of an affec- 
tionate loyalty. The result is, of course, good. That it is not wholly 
satisfactory seems due to two things, one having to do with method 
and the other with material. 

Little as we may like some of its manifestations, the truth is that 
the New Biography, discussed so charmingly by André Maurois 
in the last issue of Tur Yate Review, has spoiled our palates for 
the standard type of panegyric, and although we may fully recog- 
nize the sincerity, and nearly always agree with the justice of Mr. 
Baker’s laudatory comments on the material he presents, we 
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nevertheless resent them. We want at least the illusion that we 
are drawing our own conclusions, and by the same token, we want 
fuller information than Mr. Baker has given in these volumes as 
to what people said and thought who disapproved of Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Most biographies suffer from poverty of documentary mate- 
rial. This one suffers from too great an abundance. Woodrow 
Wilson never wrote a careless word in his life, and he made his 
letters part of that perpetual discipline to which he subjected him- 
self. They are really studies in style and in the presentation of 
material. If Gladstone addressed his Queen as if she were a public 
meeting, Wilson wrote to his ladylove as if she were the editorial 
page of Godkin’s “Evening Post.” To one who has never known 
the man himself, the result of reading page upon page of such 
études must be to get a picture of an inhuman sort of person— 
prig is not too strong a word. Wilson may have, on occasion, been 
hard to get along with, but he was never a prig. He had real 
charm, but as with all shy men only when off his guard; and that 
never happened if he had his pen in hand. 

To record the development of Wilson’s political ideas, on the 
other hand, the material is admirable, and Mr. Baker has made 
fine use of it. He has also given us with great success in the early 
chapters the feel of the atmosphere of Scotch-Irish Presbyterian- 
ism, with the sermon as the normal mode of expression upon seri- 
ous matters. He has outlined the shadow of the Civil War and 
the darker shadow of Reconstruction as they cross the picture. All 
these help us to understand the events of fifty years later. 

F. P. Kepper 


PREPARING FOR PEACE 


STATESMANSHIP OR War, by JoHN McAu ey Pacmer, [ntroduction 
by James W. WapswortTn, JR., Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Man Is War, dy JoHN Carter, Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
Tue Outtawry or War, dy CHARLEs CLayton Morrison, Fore- 
word by Joun Dewey, Willett, Clark & Colby. 
In “Statesmanship or War” General Palmer advocates what he 
holds to be the most suitable form of military preparation for the 
United States. He thinks this to be a system suggested by that 
long followed by Switzerland but radically different from it. As 
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is well known, the latter is a system of universal, compulsory 
training, conducted by a minimum of professional soldiers during 
a short part of each year within the total training period. The 
material equipment is limited to the assumed requirements of a 
purely defensive army fighting within or on the frontiers of the 
national territory. It results in an “army of the people”; but no 
more so than does the system of France and some other countries, 
which is also universal and obligatory. Those are the essential 
characteristics of an army of the people, without which there can 
be none such. The adoption of one system or the other depends 
solely on whether the nation contemplates the necessity of fighting 
without, or only within, its own territory. 

General Palmer proposes our adoption of the Swiss system with 
modifications, as meeting Washington’s recommendation to main- 
tain a “respectably defensive posture.” What are his modifica- 
tions? He abolishes the universal and obligatory features. He 
assumes a trained force of 500,000 men in a population of 
115,000,000. This is, approximately, the total aimed at in our 
combined regular and national guard army. Obviously, none of 
these armies is an “army of the people” although, in equal degree, 
they come from the people. 

Will the proposed system accomplish what is claimed for it? 
Probably yes; if defensive war means what it did in Washington’s 
time. He would have claimed as justifiable (as we now do) only 
war in defense of inalienable rights and just interests. In his time 
these rights and interests were practically all at home. The right 
for which we then felt most fear was the maintenance of our in- 
dependence and form of government. To attack it, a foreign 
enemy must attack us here. In those days three or four radiating 
lines would have indicated our external material interests, and 
they not vital. To-day they form a network crossing and re-cross- 
ing similar lines of interest of the principal nations. Our rights 
and interests may now be attacked at countless points around the 
world. We must surrender them or (if we can maintain them in 
no other way) defend them where they are attacked. The pro- 
posed system is advocated because specially adapted to the kind 
of war least to be expected. It is claimed, it is true, that it can be 
readily adapted to offensive war. But this will require, on threat 
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of such war, adoption of the discarded principles of universal and 
obligatory service followed by the processes of 1917. 

If we accept war as our final arbiter with our world competitors, 
we must face the fact that there is no cheap or easy way to meet 
the responsibility. The only alternative to complete preparation 
for any kind of war is Law and Courts. 

Those who wish to rid themselves of further study of the prob- 
lem that has vexed humanity like a nightmare through all the ages 
of recorded time will find great consolation in Mr. Carter’s vol- 
ume “Man is War.” It is, to a Caveman (and it would seem that 
many still survive), a brilliant exposition of the Caveman’s simple 
theory: “My ancestors settled their quarrels by the club and the 
stone ax; I and my neighbors still do the same; therefore, this 
method is foreordained till the end of time.” As no amount of 
historical data can prove this conclusion; as, in fact, such data 
rather tend to prove the contrary, the author might have omitted 
these data and limited his volume to a statement of the Caveman’s 
syllogism and let it go at that. We admit the major premise; the 
conclusion is a mon-sequitur. 

He first considers man as Aristotle’s “animal of political breed.” 
He then asks the question “Why war?”—to which he replies 
“Man is War.” He then discusses the influences of four vital 
forces—Capitalism, Proletarchy, Theocracy, the League of Na- 
tions and the World Court. He sees these influences as leading in- 
evitably and forever to war. He shows that the League of Na- 
tions is not a superstate and that out of its resulting weakness may 
grow a demand for the creation of such a state. He conceives— 
“by no means a fantasy,” he says—“that by 2026 a.p. the world 
may be governed from Geneva or Moscow . . . from London, 
New York or Tokyo” according to the trend of “political events 
of the twentieth century.” This state will have its own legislature 
“aided by a vast bureaucracy,” which will make much of the law 
of the world, with its “judges, courts, prosecuting attorneys, and 
prisons.” Its administration “would not in itself be any augury 
that war would cease.” Finally, after the lapse of a “few genera- 
tions, probably three,” and after many revolts against its tyranni- 
cal abuse of power, it will perish by a “final revolt, the break-up 
of the world state” followed by a “new cycle of wars until the end 
of time or the creation of a uniform breed of men.” And so, this 
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song of paleolithic man ends as it begins with the Caveman’s syl- 
logism but with its terms reversed: “The world will escape the 
blight of war when man has ceased to be human. The world will 
find peace when man is extinct. For Man is War.” That “man 
will always be war” is a mon-sequitur to “man is war”; what pur- 
ports to prove it is arbitrary assertion. 

In the “Outlawry of War” Dr. Morrison, after assuming that 
the World Court is on the shelf, accepts Senator Borah’s Resolu- 
tion of 1923 as “practically the only vital and promising peace 
proposition before the American mind.” It is clearly recognized 
in this volume and the Borah Resolution that “one nation alone 
cannot outlaw war.” As a way to bring it about it would seem that 
all who work for international peace, even those that may not be 
convinced that this method will prove effective, could agree upon 
the Resolution as making at least a bona fide attempt. 

The Borah Resolution does not outlaw war. It expresses “the 
view of the Senate” that it “should be outlawed.” It proposes that 
this shall be done “by making it a public crime under the law of 
nations.” This requires a general treaty. If the Resolution be 
adopted this “view” would be submitted to the nations prior to or 
at a conference when, if they also adopt it, a treaty would be 
drafted giving the view effect in the law of nations. Assuming that 
war is thus abolished, the things that cause disputes heretofore set- 
tled by war still remain. To settle them peacefully the substitute 
must be, either embodied in the treaty or a subsequent one, a code 
of international law sufficiently exact and extensive to give the na- 
tions prompt confidence in abolishing one method and adopting 
the other. With this law must go the establishment of a court or 
courts. 

While we may all hope for this, it is self-deception to think 
that it can be done in less than a long time and with many steps. 
Professor Dewey and Dr. Morrison scarcely have language at 
their command to express their scorn of “steps.” Doubtless it is 
desirable that all good things should immediately be done on the 
conception of the idea. But they seldom are. The Borah Resolu- 
tion is itself an illustration. Many steps have been taken all over 
the world and during all time (the World War was one of the 
latest) that led to the drafting of his Resolution. It has lain dor- 
mant for five years. Many more steps will be taken before it is 
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adopted. And then it will be itself only one step towards the out- 
lawry of war. No one can forecast the subsequent ones. Many 
think there will be no use in asking the more powerful nations ty 
absolutely discard war until the substitute for it is ready at hand, 
until they have the Law and the Courts in a form to satisfy them, 

But whatever be the immediate outcome, even if the next step 
be a backward one, it will be no cause for despair. I do not suppose 
that He who preached so many centuries ago the gospel of peace 
despairs because the spirit of it is so long in acceptance. The na- 
tions may refuse now to substitute law for force; but they are 
none the less, however slowly, getting ready for it. 

Tasker H. Buss 


SCIENCE AMONG THE HUMANITIES 

CREATIVE Epucation, 6y HENRY FarrFIELD OsBorn, Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons. 
Wuat is the underlying Cause that has for five hundred years 
been steadily making life in Western Europe less savage and more 
comfortable? What Force is it that has softened men’s manners, 
emphasized reason, disparaged passion, and united the intellectual 
classes of all nations in a common search for truth? This force 
seems to be a form of religion, and yet it did not spring out of the 
older forms of religion, but arose during their conflicts, amid their 
flames, and out of their ashes. It produced saints, heroes, and even 
martyrs of its own, a dogmatism of its own, but never, so far as I 
know, a persecuting spirit. On the contrary, it silently and cease- 
lessly cut the ground from under the elder persecutions by show- 
ing the imperfect reasoning on which their procedures were based. 

The new influence is generally spoken of as modern science, and 
during the nineteenth century it passed into the popular life as a 
fresh deliverance of the human spirit, a new form of what used 
to be called the humanities. It enlarged the accepted summary of 
human wisdom by adding departments for the study of natural 
history and anthropology. 

For the last sixty years Henry Fairfield Osborn has been the 
protagonist of this movement in the United States. He has been 
the leader of that expedition which put this whole modern sub- 
ject on the map of America’s consciousness and has left it inter- 
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woven with the ideals, the education, and the habits of our people. 
The monument which the movement has left behind it is the 
American Museum of Natural History—certainly one of the most 
notable institutions that our civilization has produced. 

Osborn’s many-sided and strenuous activity in all fields covered 
by the general advance may be inferred from a glance at a page 
in “Who’s Who in America.” His sciertific attainments must be 
judged by the scientists, and I will not enter upon a field of dis- 
cussion of which I know nothing. Fortunately the collection of 
essays and addresses here reviewed deals exclusively with science 
as one of the humanities and makes appeal to the understanding of 
the layman. The papers are somewhat carelessly strung together 
and are discursive, and repetitive, personal, and, as it were, testa- 
mentary. They should be regarded not as a book but as a record. 
Photographs of Osborn’s favorite pupils and assistants are scat- 
tered through the pages—and this is right. These men are part of 
the story. 

In spite of its formlessness, the collection shows the first req- 
uisite of any book—a steady, unflagging enthusiasm in the writer. 
The author’s theme is illustrated by citations from the thinkers of 
all ages from Aristophanes to Huxley, and the point of view is 
always that of a man interested in general education and historic 
continuity—never that of the specialist. The nearest approach to 
a eulogy of science as a separate province of learning is the fol- 
lowing, which treats science not as the cause of progress but as a 
kind of thermometer for intellectual conditions: “The truest meas- 
ure of civilization and of intelligence in the government of a 
state is the support of its institutions of science, for the science of 
our time in its truest sense is not the opinions or prejudices, the 
strength or weakness of its votaries; it is the sum of our knowl- 
edge of nature with its infinite applications to state welfare, state 
progress and to the distribution of human happiness.” Much of 
the volume is devoted to discussions on the art of teaching, and 
in his endeavor to express the inexpressible first requisite of all 
progress in this art, namely, the awakening of enthusiasm in the 
pupil, Mr. Osborn invents quaint words, “creative education,” 
“centripetal vs. centrifugal education,” “productive education,” 
and so on. But one always follows his meaning. 
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Osborn holds no brief for science as the savior of humanity, A 
single sentence will show where he stands on the larger view of 
the whole matter. “The notion that the pursuit of science in itself 
has an uplifting effect on human nature is an absolute fallacy. It 
should do so, but it does not.” This preoccupation with the ethical 
element in the advancement of knowledge shines through the col- 
lection of Osborn’s addresses as it does through his larger volume, 
the American Museum of Natural History. 

Joun Jay CHapman 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ARENA 


Tue Revicion CALtep BeuaviorisM, by Louis BERMAN, Boni & 
Liveright. 

Beyonp BenaviorisM, by Ropert Courtney, Grant Publications, 
Inc. 


THE GoLtpen ComPLex, by LEE Witson Dopp, John Day Co. 
Dr. BERMAN is enraged at the mechanistic implications of behav- 
iorism, with its conditioned responses and its mock of all intro- 
spective psychology. Behaviorism has become a cult, a religion, 
and it must be dethroned although, to be sure, it has performed 
valuable service, particularly in helping to banish the casually ob- 
served and the anecdotal from psychology. The correctives are the 
German Gestalt or “configuration” psychology and the theory of 
“emergent evolution”; for Gestalt psychology asserts that one’s 
activities, whether mental or physical, are not determined by iso- 
lated reactions, but by the total “pattern” or “configuration” of 
the situation. Any mental process tempers and is tempered by the 
entire milieu. Emergent evolution makes similar postulates. 

Emergent evolution and Gestalt, teamed, reintroduce an ele- 
ment of unpredictability and freedom into our world that behav- 
iorism seems to have banished; for if the whole contributes to the 
significance of the part, and if alteration of a part involves change 
throughout the whole, is this, asks the author, not unpredicta- 
bility, freedom? But does multiplicity of variables scare determin- 
ism into flight? Has Dr. Berman’s tense eagerness for escape from 
the drab monster prompted him to confuse philosophy with mere 
descriptive method and to seize on one method (Gestalt) as a sol- 
vent because more congenial to a desired philosophy held on other 
grounds? I am inclined to think so. 
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Anyway, behaviorism is not quite done for. Mr. Courtney in 
his little essay “Beyond Behaviorism” accepts it, but he also seeks 
an escape. For behaviorism presents us with a “Desperate Di- 
lemma.” “A man, then, says psychology, is a biological product 
of three interacting systems, the ordinary muscular, the visceral, 
and the cerebral. . . . Physical movement and sensation are the 
response of the first to environment, emotions are the various 
strains in the unstriped muscles of the second, and what we call 
thoughts are the changes in the third.” Each system develops its 
own set of habits, but the relations between the systems are “al- 
most never congruous.” Strife for dominance within the person- 
ality thus arises among the three systems. And a man becomes 
predominantly the practical, the aesthetic, or the intellectual—but 
at a price! Furthermore, any attempt of such a tripartite mechan- 
ism to improve itself, to produce better “all-round” men is 
doomed to failure—“it merely intensifies one element in our 
make-up at the expense of the other two.” A dilemma indeed! 

Mr. Courtney, unlike Dr. Berman, accepts behavioristic teach- 
ings as fact but would indirectly rob them of their mechanistic ef- 
fects by standing aside in an attitude of detached observation of 
behavior’s gyrations. In Owen Wister’s incomparable college 
story, “Philosophy Four,” the intoxicated Billy falls out of the 
dog-cart while being driven home in the early dawn and, missing 
himself, cries out, “Where’s Billy? Did Billy fall out? Poor 
Billy.” (An experience in impersonal self-awareness that nets him 
a high mark in his psychology examination next day.) Now, this 
detached objective awareness does not descend into the arena of 
the fighting trio of behavioristic systems. If it did, it would have 
to take sides with one of them and accentuate the brawl. The mere 
presence of impersonal awareness tends to reduce immediately the 
jarring interference of the systems with each other, “and complete 
awareness would presumably do away with it altogether.” Har- 
monized, integrated by this non-participating observer, this un- 
moved mover, our three systems would therefore produce better 
and bigger all-round men. 

One would here like to ask, even granting the author’s some- 
what original interpretations of the teachings of behaviorism, how 
is mere detached awareness of the combatants in the arena going 
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to make them stop fighting? As the psychoanalysts have pointedly 
shown, it is necessary to think something and do something, 
Eventually, the detached big brother actually steps into the arena 
and stops the fight or, if his mere presence brings peace, it is be- 
cause the combatants know what he could do if he wanted to. 

It is obvious that the vehemence of Dr. Berman and the milder 
mystical tendency of Mr. Courtney more or less typify a general 
popular uneasiness over the determinism of modern psychology 
and over the pitiful inadequacy of its analytical results to reflect 
the throbbing richness of full-blooded mental life. Both writers 
seek escape. They forget that any science postulates determinism 
within its field, and that any analysis destroys the peculiar quale 
of the thing analyzed. In seeking grist for their congenial philoso- 
phies of life both authors unwittingly caricature behaviorism. The 
answer to behaviorism will be, when it comes, a purely pragmatic 
exhibition of its insufficiency within its own scientific field. There 
is no need or relevancy of an S.O.S. call to metaphysics. 

Now, Mr. Dodd is not trying to flee from grim determinism. 
Charmed by the possibilities of the Freudian subconscious he tells 
us that he wants to save from it, before it passes into the limbo of 
outworn scientific fashions, one tiny “Golden Complex” just be- 
cause of its protean power to explain—and with rigorous determin- 
ism, mind you—so many phenomena of life. Any attempt to sum- 
marize Mr. Dodd’s delicious essay would be cruel mutilation. It 
should be read, and read entire. For its peer in delightful writing, 
sustained interest, and fusion of truth of exposition with delicate 
satire and wit one would search far in the recent literature of psy- 
chology. It could be given to a class in psychology for the ade- 
quacy of its insight into the workings of a subconscious mofif; it 
would give unspeakable comfort to all to whom the very mention 
of the subconscious is anathema; and it offers exhilarating wine of 
entertainment to any who would like a ring-side chair in Mr. 
Courtney’s reserved section of “detached awareness” seats at psy- 
chological free-for-alls. 

Mr. Dodd presents to us, in short, the rescued inferiority com- 
plex. Anyone who has achieved anything in the world owes his 
success to his desperate struggle to overcome—by “compensating” 
for—some feeling of inferiority developed in childhood or, who 
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can say?—in pre-natal existence. Of course one isn’t aware of the 
existence of one’s Golden Complex. One would not admit the 
“restless, striving, ape-like fellow, with shifty manners and a 
swift side-glance of almost uncanny intelligence,” however insist- 
ently he knocked at the portals of consciousness. But without him 
one would live a life of drab mediocrity. It accounts for our great 
artists, pietists, neurotics, and criminals. It produced Cain, it made 
Byron possible; it accounts for St. Francis of Assisi and others. 
But the beneficent activity of the Golden Complex is not confined 
to a few lucky individuals. Its ambition and achievements are un- 
confined. In short, it accounts for the aggressive rise to power of 
all America including, of course, her early intellectuals, such as 
Emerson, Poe, Whitman, Thoreau, Melville, and Hawthorne. 
Even America is, however, but a fragmentary effect of the cease- 
less energy of the inferiority complex. 

“T must take you,” says Mr. Dodd, “very far back—back, back, 
swiftly back to the original Amoeba, the primordial Globule. Con- 
sider with me for a moment that perhaps ultra-microscopic speck 
of protoplasm on the steaming, emergent littoral of an else unin- 
habited world. . . . What was it, in its essence, that primordial 
speck? It was an Inferiority Complex—trhe Inferiority Complex. 
It was simply that—that or nothing. It must have been. For how 
better, how else, can we describe the necessary accident—or acci- 
dental necessity—of the emergence of life than by assuming that 
one infinitesimal dot of primordial slime so ached (though uncon- 
sciously) with its cosmic unimportance that it got the fidgets and 
began slithering about?” 

Is Mr. Dodd fooling throughout the book? Read it and reply! 

Roswe tt P. ANGIER 


INTERPRETING THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE 


A Backcrounp To ARCHITECTURE, by SEwaRD HuME RaTHBUN, 
Yale University Press. 
Tue Srory oF ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA, by THomas E. TA.t- 
MADGE, W. W. Norton & Co. 
Ir is good to think that the flood of books on architecture intended 
for the layman must evidence a revival of general interest in a 
study which, in the eighteenth century, formed part of the educa- 
tion of the gentleman. 
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They offer engaging problems of interpretation and presenta- 
tion. They presume a body of historical truth, and, consciously or 
unconsciously, they postulate a philosophy of art. The reader wil] 
assume these to be abreast of current investigation and reflection, 
If this investigation and reflection are the work of others, the 
books must find justification in literary quality, in special adapta- 
tion to their lay public. No literary skill in presentation, however, 
can really justify the naive repetition of old half-truths or the 
uncritical acceptance of yesterday’s aesthetics. Of the two works be- 
fore us, one may be likened to a refined distillation of old wines 
beginning to turn sour, the other to an indigested mash of ingre- 
dients still in ferment. 

In Seward Rathbun’s book there is an independent formula- 
tion of the old, old theorem of the influence of environment— 
“the background to architecture.” Promulgated long ago by 
Hegel, Schnaase, and Taine, illustrated for the periods of an- 
tiquity in the volumes of Perrot and Chipiez, this theorem was 
expounded at Harvard by Langford Warren in the days when 
Rathbun and the reviewer were undergraduates together. Here 
we have it once more, said very well. The mental and cultural back- 
ground is happily, for once, more stressed than the physical. For 
each of the great civilizations of the past there is one chapter on 
its thought and ideals, one on its architecture. The analysis and the 
style both run easily. 

Meanwhile much water has flowed under the bridge. The em- 
phasis has shifted to the foreground of art, rather than the back- 
ground. In this foreground stands the individual artist, reacting 
on his environment. There, too, stands his product, the work of 
art, unique in its individuality, in spite of its coherence with its 
time. The distinguishing of artistic personality and the purely 
artistic analysis of the form of individual works, as developed in 
our day by Croce, Wdllflin, Berenson, Roger Fry, and others has 
given a needed focus to the evolutionists’ somewhat vague and 
misty vision of art as a resultant of external forces. We should 
rather see the younger generation trying this fresh and heady 
vintage, leaving the old port to be sipped by venerable gentlemen 
drowsing in the Athenaeum. 

Rathbun closes his discussion with England, leaving America 
and its buildings for the future to judge. Thomas Tallmadge 
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boldly attempts the story of architecture in America. The mate- 
rials for its history, patiently hewn out in recent years one by one, 
are lying ready to hand. The task is one of fitting them so that 
they fuse in a broad design which shall be the justification of the 
undertaking. It is easy to make a patchwork. In Tallmadge’s story 
the elements of the mosaic are honestly acknowledged, but the 
joints are somewhat too insistent. The development is pictured 
truly enough, on the whole, but depth and perfection are lacking. 
There is the tone of a sketch, rather than a finished work. 

If some hallowed illusions are dispelled, other old prejudices 
survive. Here and there the contentions discussed are misunder- 
stood, the order of time misconceived, as when the Boston Li- 
brary is set down to the influence of the Chicago Fair. It would 
not be difficult to point to a score of palpable errors in fact and to 
carelessness in printing proper names. There is a conscious writ- 
ing-down to the public, in such phrases as “a seventh inning in the 
exciting game of existence,” or “the French . . . refused to sign 
on the dotted line.” 

The chief merit of the book lies in its account of the “Chicago 
school” of the last generation, in which the author was a partici- 
pant as well as a spectator. Of Sullivan, of the World’s Fair, of 
Wright, and of Saarinen he writes with insight and understand- 
ing. On one crucial matter, the genesis of steel-frame construction, 
he has secured important testimony from its protagonists them- 
selves. These documentary fragments, welcome nuggets in the 
sands of paraphrase, only accentuate the lack of cohesion of the 


whole. 
FisKE KiMBALL 


RECENT FRENCH LITERATURE 


Since Victor Huco, dy Brernarp Fay, translated by Paut R. 
Doo.tn, Little, Brown & Co. 


Tuis is one of those oeuvres de vulgarisation in which French 
criticism succeeds so enviably in popularizing an art or a science 
without at the same time offending the taste or the intelligence of 
the cultivated reader. M. Fay combines scholarship with sensi- 
bility, grace of manner with evidence of reflection, and a firmly 
maintained point of view with an admirable air of serenity and 
detachment. These are qualities not lightly to be disdained. 

His little volume—there are here less than 40,000 words—is 
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not a manual of contemporary French literature, but an essay on 
the guiding influences and tendencies in that literature since, 
roughly, 1870. Any student could point to the omission from this 
book of a score of names prominent in the literature of France 
during the past sixty years; nor would it be difficult to show that 
the author has left unsaid a good many things we might hear with 
profit and interest about the subjects of his eighteen very brief 
chapters. Only, such strictures would be beside the point. M. Fay 
makes no pretense to giving us a cours de littérature contem- 
poraine in the manner of Lanson; he does not ask us to take notes, 
He takes us on an airplane flight high above a territory which, for 
all its variety of configuration and climate, is still recognizably a 
unit, and points out to us the tallest peaks, the richest fields, and 
the broadest and swiftest rivers. That unit is spiritual France in 
the nineteenth century, the century of romanticism, democracy, 
and scientific certitude, with its attendant naturalism. It is true 
that as many as one-half the chapters of this book are concerned 
with figures of consequence and writings of interest in the first 
quarter of our century. For the most part, nevertheless, these 
men and these works stand as the last representatives of an earlier 
age rather than as the inaugurators of a new period. Gide, for ex- 
ample, whom M. Fay describes as “a leader among us” and the 
proponent of the “new spirit” in France, is actually a spiritual son 
of Nietzsche and Dostoievski. Barrés, whose influence was for a 
time much greater than Gide’s, wrote of a society and a cast of 
mind which ceased with brutal suddenness to exist in 1914. At 
about the same time, the delicate antennae of Marcel Proust were 
benumbed, his one firm relation with the living thought of to-day 
being his preoccupation with the problem of duration: everything 
else in him is of the nineteenth century. Paul Valéry is the only one 
of M. Fay’s latterday heroes who has successfully renounced the 
impressionism and intuitivism of his generation (the generation 
that grew to manhood in the ’nineties), and has subjected life to 
the test of the intellect and not of the senses. 

The chapters which are necessarily the least satisfying are the 
four in which M. Fay deals with French verse and prose between 
1900 and 1925. Here, so long as he remains in the domain of 
generalization, M. Fa¥ is penetrating and informing; but when 
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he endeavors to characterize certain of his contemporaries in an 
epithet or a phrase, he is sometimes misleading. For example, the 
soul-searching novels of Frangois Mauriac will never find read- 
ers here if their author is presented merely as a writer of “in- 
genious talent” who tries “rather artificially to revive the taste for 
pleasure and emotion.” Again, to the “admirable” Charles-Louis 
Philippe, the words “and excessively sentimental” could truth- 
fully be added. It might have been of service also if, for this edi- 
tion, M. Fay had quoted fairly generously from the works of the 
younger writers. And for the American edition there should have 
been an explanation why one of these chapters is sub-entitled 
“Mme. Loie Fuller to the Russian Ballet.” Cultivated Paris (1 
do not say cultivated France) knows what the ballets, their music, 
and their décor have done for French painting and poetry, for 
Apollinaire, Picasso, and Cocteau, say. But this mere line, with no 
reference thereto in the text, evokes only bewilderment in the 
American reader. 

The translation is appallingly literal, and yet it is apparent that 
it was done by an inexperienced rather than an incompetent hand; 
that is to say, the translator is evidently able to write good Eng- 
lish, but is unfamiliar with the tricks of his métier. As a result, 
M. Fay’s exceptionally fluid and limpid style appears clumsy; 
and, what is perhaps worse, the profound or musical prose quoted 
from Barrés, Gide, and others, is reduced to childish stammering. 

Lewis GALANTIERE 


GENESIS OF MODERN PAINTING 


Art EpocHs AND THEIR Leapers, dy Oscar HacEn, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 
LANDMARKS IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY ParnTING, by CLive BELL, 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
RareEty have the public and the artist been so far apart as they 
appear at present. The haphazard patronage of democracy and the 
unimaginative and bewildered attitude of the public have had the 
effect of throwing the painter back upon himself, helpless, unless 
he becomes the mere recorder of visual facts and pictorial anec- 
dotes, or misunderstood and neglected, should he attempt the ab- 
stract, suggest emotion, or interpret a mood. For the past century, 
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artists have been producing vast quantities of easel pictures, meant 
for and designed for no particular person or place, taking refuge 
from popular indifference in the innocent pleasure of expressing 
their souls. It is of small wonder, therefore, that, especially in 
America, the great advance in the arts has been made in architec. 
ture, and, to a lesser extent, printing, not only because these arts 
are eminently practical and utilitarian, but because they are, like 
the masterpieces of Renaissance painting, “ordered in advance.” 
The hit-and-miss of modern picture production has led to the ut- 
ter confusion of a public “knowing nothing of art” and sure only 
“of what it likes”—“a quality,” Whistler is said to have told an 
old lady, “that is shared by the lower animals.” 

Although conditions are not likely to be rapidly changed, yet to 


_ understand and appreciate the complex problems of modern paint- 


ing is to be near their solution. In this, fortunately, there is no 
lack of competent guides, as a perusal of either of the books under 
review will bear out. Professor Hagen takes the sound hypothesis 
that “modern painting can only be understood as an outgrowth of 
the past,” and then proceeds to trace the “why and wherefore of 
that growth” in six chapters of refreshing analysis, from “The 
Discovery of Reality,” birth of nature in art of the Italian Ren- 
aissance, down to the “Climax” of the twentieth century. The 
book is pleasantly free from the usual biographical details, the 
emphasis being placed upon the “art-will” of each epoch. Michel- 
angelo, typifying the traditional Mediterranean point of view, 
is contrasted with Diirer and the Gothic conception, a simile car- 
ried to Cézanne, as the expression of the Latin idea of organ- 
ized orderliness and of sculptural thinking and Van Gogh, as the 
heir of the Nordic Altdorfer and Rembrandt. The latter is char- 
acterized as spanning “the Baroque in its entire extension and com- 
plexity and more perfectly than any contemporary.” Although the 
problem of European art is thus treated in a broad and general 
manner there is still much interesting comparison of individual 
works of art referred to in the hundred and thirteen well-labelled 
illustrations. 

Mr. Bell’s new book is a delight—fresh, lucid, stimulating, 
though slightly choked by numerous digressions into the French 
language, and, as always, thought-provoking. The typography 
and the quality of the twenty illustrations are as pleasing as the 
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style of the author, who clearly and amusingly charts the paths 

from David to the end of Impressionism with Seurat and Monet. 

The “strange business of Victorian chromo-photography,” the 

school of Landseer and Millais, with the rest of the Royal 

Academy “having nothing to do with art,” is quickly disposed of. 

The importance of Daguerre’s discovery of the process of photog- 

raphy in 1829 and its effect, usually unconsidered, is quite prop- 

erly emphasized. The treatment of the “landmarks,” Constable 
and Turner, Ingres, Géricault, Delacroix, Daumier, Millet, Corot 
—as a figure painter only—and the rest is short, just, and to the 
point, and, in the main, not at variance from Professor Hagen’s 
survey. The Pre-Raphaelites, who “signify stagnation,” to quote 
the latter author, are likened to nineteenth-century Gothic—“the 
only style of architecture which no future generation will ever 
take as anything but a lamentable joke.” Degas, interested as he 
was primarily in abstract organization, is set down as a mere im- 
pressionistic illustrator, to his disadvantage. Mr. Bell is as sweep- 
ing in his convictions as Roger Fry, who, for instance, states that 
some negro sculpture is greater than anything produced in Eng- 
land in the Middle Ages, when he says that Canaletto was a 
painter superior to any of his eighteenth-century contemporaries 
in England. But what of Hogarth, Gainsborough, Raeburn, and 
the other great portraitists? National pride is piqued as no Ameri- 
can artist, such as Homer or Ryder, is thought worthy of men- 
tion, with the exception of Whistler, who is referred to only as 
being inferior to Walter Sickert. Space, however, is found for a 
lengthy footnote on the doubtful legitimacy of Louis Napoleon. 
But exaggerations, if they be such, are helpful in overconserva- 
tive America. 

THEODORE SIZER 


HEALTH AND PHYSIOLOGY 


Tue Human Bopy, dy Locan CLENDENING, 4. 4. Knopf. 
Livinc Macuinery, by A. V. Hitt, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


Amonc the most notable contributions to public education in 
health in recent years is the volume by Logan Clendening, a prac- 
titioner of medicine in Kansas City. The historical background on 
which the volume is based gives it an authenticity not available in 
similar works. The philosophic conception of health and disease 
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which is essentially the author’s own philosophy of life, while jt 
may seem cynical, is honest. Doctor Clendening is under no ily. 
sions as to the benefits of exercise, teetotalism, abstemiousness jn 
food or tobacco, or indeed, concerning any other of the health re- 
lationships of the human body. These have, nevertheless, consti- 
tuted essentially the moral doctrines of the past quarter century, 
He has viewed his patients both subjectively and objectively as 
actual human beings, and from them he has derived a conception 
of healthful living that has thus far not been available in print, 
“The Human Body” is therefore an epoch-marking volume. It 
provides under one cover a history of medicine; an outline of 
anatomy, physiology, and sanitation; a guide to prenatal care; and 
an exposition of quackery. To its presentation and illustration, the 
publisher has contributed enormously, providing not only fasci- 
nating and original diagrams but innumerable photographs of ac- 
tual instances and historical events. 

While the tone of this book so far as concerns the ultimate in- 
creasing of longevity, the conquest of venereal disease, or the 
advancement of human mentality is essentially pessimistic, the 
sustained humor, the wit and epigram make the volume a perma- 
nent delight. Above all, however, the book is to be commended 
for its adherence to established truth and for the courage of the 
confession of its author’s personal views. 

Whereas “The Human Body” accomplishes everything that it 
was intended to accomplish, the book by A. V. Hill is a mine of 
information hidden in a mountain of scientific diction and the pro- 
tocols of scientific experiment. It demonstrates conclusively that 
the endurance of man is governed by two factors. The greater the 
income of his oxygen, the longer he can carry on; the greater the 
oxygen debt he can sustain, the longer will he be able to continue 
a certain effort. The amount of oxygen that a human being can 
take depends naturally on his size, on the capacity of his lungs, and 
on the rate at which his heart can force the blood around his body. 
This book demolishes entirely the conception that fatigue is the 
result of the accumulation within the body of hypothetical fatigue 
poisons. Planned as a series of lectures to British children, the 
author revised his book to constitute the Lowell Lectures for 1927 
in Boston. Conceivably, the intelligence and comprehension of an 
adult Boston audience is equal to that of British children. But 
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even the best of American audiences would probably have diffi- 
culty in following completely the learned British physiologist’s 
explanation of his experiments. Even were the vocabulary, which 
is replete with chemical, anatomical, and physiological terms, 
thoroughly comprehensible, the mathematics would cause anyone 
but a trained mathematician to be “spurlos versenkt” in some of 


the chapters. 
Morais FisHBEIN 


THE IMPORTANCE OF DEAD HEROES 
GrorGE WASHINGTON, COLONIAL TRAVELLER, by JoHN C. Friz- 
PATRICK, Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
WasHINGTON SPEAKS FOR HimseEtF, dy Lucretia P. Osporn, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
GEorGE WASHINGTON, 1762-1777, by RUPERT HuGHEs, Wm. Mor- 
row & Co. 
Tue Estate oF GEORGE WasHINGTON, DeEcEAsED, by EUGENE E. 
Prussino, Little, Brown & Co. 
Joun Paut Jones, by PHILiips RussEv, Brentano. 
GENTLEMAN JOHNNY Burcoyng, dy F. J. Hupeston, Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co. 
Deap heroes are as indispensable to nations as armies or constitu- 
tions. Long before the human race, stumbling painfully upward, 
achieved civilization the outstanding personality, the leader, fre- 
quently proved to be more potent dead than alive. When his bones 
had been laid to rest, he became a “culture” hero. His personality, 
as passed on in tradition, became enlarged and diffused. He often 
developed into a god, and religion used his transformed person- 
ality as a vehicle for impressing certain ideas on the minds of the 
group. There are many points of similarity between the national 
hero of the twentieth century and the culture hero of the primitive 
tribe. We erect temples of rare beauty to the memory of our great- 
est ones. No one with any imagination can pause in the Lincoln 
Memorial at Washington without emotions akin to a religious ex- 
perience. Standing before the silent effigy of the man and reading 
the words which once fell from his lips, we come into contact 
with something greater than ourselves. Within those chaste, classic 
walls lives the Spirit of Compassion which seeks to succor all who 
suffer through human frailty, all who are oppressed by human 
greed or lust of power. Above the thoughtful figure broods the 
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Spirit of Sacrifice counselling all men to give themselves fully and 
without stint, to lay down life itself for that which is pure and 
righteous altogether. Dead heroes symbolize, personify, and hence 
tend to perpetuate virtues which the people of the nation hold in 
high esteem. The very selection of heroes to be honored is an ex- 
pression of national character. So classic Greece honored Socrates, 
Rome honored Caesar, Imperial Germany, Bismarck, revolu- 
tionary Russia, Lenin, and America, Washington and Lincoln. 

Modern historians are not interested in the great figures of the 
past as culture heroes but as men who expressed their times in 
various ways and who contributed in certain respects to national 
development. Most historians, however, recognize the importance 
of the dead hero to the religion of nationalism. As a consequence, 
scholars in dealing with great names, like those of Washington, 
Lincoln, or Lee (who personifies the ideals of the Lost Cause), 
have taken more than ordinary care to present a picture that is a 
faithful representation of the facts. Historians, however, are not 
usually biographers. In their pages which deal with the complex 
story of a certain period or with the development of a certain 
phase of national life, the national hero is but one among many 
dramatis personae. The historian usually resents the application of 
the “star” system to the presentation of the drama of history. The 
biographer too often has no such inhibitions. And the biographer 
in the opening of the second quarter of the twentieth century has 
made a discovery about his own times of considerable importance. 
When one considers the flood of Lincoln material and the fact 
that Weems’s and Marshall’s accounts of Washington are being 
reprinted side by side with an extraordinary number of modern 
books on the planter of Mount Vernon, the situation appears in 
the light of a phenomenon requiring explanation. Obviously the 
popular importance of the dead hero has increased. The facts sug- 
gest that the growth and intensification of the spirit of nationalism 
in the United States during and since the World War have en- 
hanced the interest of the general public in those vanished person- 
alities who have come to symbolize certain national virtues or as- 
pirations. Recently professional writers prospecting in the literary 
terrain discovered gold in the region of the biography of national 
heroes. A veritable “rush” has set in, particularly to the locality 
labelled the “Washington Diggings.” 
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Mr. Fitzpatrick, to whom the American public owes much, has 
grouped together material from the diaries and other writings of 
the first President which give a first-hand account of Washing- 
ton’s wanderings through eighteenth-century America. Accom- 
panying the material is an excellent picture map which might well 
serve as a model for such cartographic work. Mrs. Osborn, ap- 
parently deriving her idea from Stephenson’s “Autobiography of 
Abraham Lincoln,” has felt the patriot’s urge to present autobio- 
graphical selections from Washington’s writings. Rupert Hughes 
struggles through the second of four proposed volumes, still fol- 
lowing his objective of replacing the Stuart portrait by a living 
person. The result is both interesting and stimulating; it is 
Hughes’s idea of Washington. The author has worked industri- 
ously with the Washington records and writings, but appears not 
to have gone far beyond these in his original researches, though 
the period with which he is dealing is both controversial and com- 
plex. His book throws interesting sidelights on the Washington 
personality but has little value in estimating the national signifi- 
cance of the man. Mr. Prussing has made a real contribution. His 
analysis of the factors which led to the framing of the different 
parts of Washington’s will, together with a record of the ultimate 
fate of many bequests, throws a flood of light on the motives of 
the general, and incidentally illustrates how far what the lawyers 
call the “dead hand” can and cannot shape human affairs. 

Mr. Russell has continued his policy of prospecting in other 
fields. Having exploited the sex life of Franklin, he now writes 
a hero story about the first great captain of the American navy. It 
is a good story, guaranteeing a pleasant evening. From across the 
Atlantic comes an account of Burgoyne, a man who can hardly be 
called a national hero of the American people though he contrib- 
uted more than most American generals of his time to furthering 
the cause of independence. In the lively pages of Mr. Hudleston 
lives not only the spirit of the eighteenth century but of “Gentle- 
man Johnny.” One can imagine the shade of the loser of Saratoga 
being vastly pleased with the book. The style is perfectly attuned 
to the man and his times and, a fact not without significance, con- 
forms equally well with the taste of the present. Mr. Hudleston 
has put both England and America in his debt. 

A general survey of the present American trends in the por- 
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trayal of dead heroes brings out the fact that they range all the 
way from attempts to belittle to efforts still further to idealize the 
great personality. In general, though there are several exceptions, 
they are as ephemeral as the current character sketches of living 
heroes. The intensification of the spirit of nationalism which has 
made the exploitation of the biographical field profitable has 
caused many patriots to decry the modern tendency towards a 
cavalier handling of the semi-sacred figures of the past. There has 
been a tendency to view with alarm those books which impair the 
traditional portraits of the national heroes. Such fears, however, 
seem unwarranted—fixed stars cannot be struck from their places 
by skyrockets no matter how brilliant the flare of the latter, during 
their brief moment, may be. National heroes are indispensable to 
nationalism—even now Congress is contemplating the expenditure 
of a great sum of money on the completion and perfection of the 


Washington Memorial. Ratpu H. Gasrier 


NEW KNOWLEDGE OF ANCIENT EGYPT 


Tue Toms or Tut-ANKH-AMEN, by Howarp Carter, vol. ii, 
George H. Doran Co. 
A History OF THE PHARAOHS, by ARTHUR WEIGALL, vols. i & ii, 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

In his second volume on the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen, dealing 
with his second, third, and fourth seasons of excavation and bring- 
ing his account of the work for the general reader down to the 
spring of 1926, Mr. Carter again regales us with marvels, this 
time with those coming from the actual burial chamber of the 
king; and we are more than ever impressed with Mr. Carter’s 
genius for coping with unprecedented problems. The taking apart 
of the four great shrines nested one within another over the stone 
sarcophagus, the raising of the huge monolithic lid of the latter, 
and the delicate operation of extracting from the sarcophagus the 
three inner mummiform coffins—the innermost of solid gold— 
were tasks that might have daunted any excavator, particularly 
when one considers that they had to be accomplished within the 
cramped space of a rock-cut chamber only just large enough to 
contain comfortably the outermost shrine; yet all were brought to 
a successful conclusion. 

In the spaces between the shrines were a variety of objects of 
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unique interest and beauty, and on the mummy itself were many 
pieces of magnificent jewelry. An examination of the mummy en- 
abled Professor Derry to estimate the young king’s age at about 
eighteen, and inclined him to the belief, shared by Mr. Carter, 
that Tut-ankh-Amen may well have been a son of his predecessor, 
the heretic King Akh-en-Aten, so that his consort, also a child of 
that king, may have been also his half-sister, a common situation 
in ancient Egypt. The appendices by Professor Derry and Profes- 
sor Newberry, Mr. Lucas, and Mr. Scott and Mr. Plenderleith 
give us the valuable results of their investigations of the anatomy, 
botany, and chemistry of the contents of the tomb. 

Readers of this most interesting volume may well be reminded 
that one of the most striking aspects of this small and simple tomb 
with its unparalleled riches is the light which it throws upon what 
was undoubtedly the far more splendid funerary equipment of 
almost any other of the Egyptian kings whose magnificent tombs, 
plundered in ancient times, are well known to visitors to Egypt. 
For Tut-ankh-Amen was a mere boy, who reigned only half-a- 
dozen years at a time when political affairs both at home and 
abroad were far from stable, and the tomb itself, almost without 
decoration, is far inferior in finish even to many non-royal tombs. 

It isa pleasure to note an improvement in the half-tones in this 
volume over those of the first volume in the American edition, 
and fewer misprints, but the book as published here is distinctly 
inferior to the English edition. 

Two volumes of Mr. Weigall’s “History of the Pharaohs” 
have now appeared, the second bringing the narrative down to the 
death of Thutmose 111 of the xvimith dynasty, about 1445 B.c. A 
third volume now in preparation will complete the work. As is the 
case with everything from Mr. Weigall’s pen, his history is writ- 
ten in a vivid and interesting style, and it is remarkably easy read- 
ing for such a work, necessarily containing much material other 
than narrative. In his preface the author tells us that his aim has 
been to write both for the layman and the Egyptologist, endeav- 
oring to supply the former with enough source material to enable 
him to form his own conclusions. This is an admirable design but 
one that can achieve its purpose only to a limited extent. More- 
over, there are many instances throughout the seven hundred 
pages of text in these two volumes where rather definite state- 
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ments are made which are not strictly supported by evidence. This 
is an old habit with the author, who not infrequently allows his 
enthusiasm and his facile pen to carry him away, while in his 
estimate of some of his colleagues he takes an unwise fling at both 
French and German scholarship. 

Mr. Weigall has never been lacking in assurance and does not 
hesitate to assert that this or that theory is “incorrect and must be 
dropped at once,” while he often refers to “proofs” and “explana- 
tions” of his own which neither prove nor explain. However, it 
must be said that his more striking contributions in the field of de- 
duction from known fact cannot be dismissed without considera- 
tion. His reconstruction of the Old Kingdom annals, with the aid 
of the king-lists of 1000 to 1300 years later and of the second- 
hand fragments of the Ptolemaic priest Manetho’s history, is in- 
genious, and involves no more alteration of the recorded lengths 
of reigns than has been indulged in by previous investigators of 
these intricate problems. Mr. Weigall damns Manetho as hope- 
lessly wrong, but uses him freely where Manetho’s figures suit the 
scheme of the reconstruction. It is possible also that the author’s 
chronology of dynasties vi1 to x may stand for the present as a 
basis for discussion, and his suggestions regarding the period be- 
tween the x1ith and xviith dynasties are interesting, although we 
cannot agree with Mr. Weigall when he says, “Thus all is clear 
and can be dated with precision.” 

The most revolutionary of Mr. Weigall’s theories is that in 
which he places the New Year in the autumn, at the end of the 
season Shomu, which he calls the inundation season. The first sea- 
son, Akhe, he believes to have been the season of the springing-up 
of the autumn crops after the waters of the Nile had begun to sub- 
side, and he dissociates completely from New Year’s Day the rise 
of the Nile and the heliacal rising of Sirius. Here again, although 
the uncertainty attaching to Egyptian calendrical evidence pre- 
vents him from proving his case, his proposals cannot be dismissed. 
It is a question of what may properly be deduced from the frag- 
mentary evidence which we possess at present. 

In discussing the feud of the Thutmosids in the xvimth dy- 
nasty, the author returns to an earlier theory, according to which 
Hatshepsut is the wife of her half-brother, Thutmose m, and 
after her husband’s death and the succession of Thutmose 11, his 
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son by a minor wife, succeeds for a time in gaining the power and 
putting herself forward as an independent ruler. Mr. Weigall be- 
lieves he has disposed of all the ingenious arguments by which 
Professor Sethe’s widely accepted theory is supported, even to ac- 
counting for the apparent special system of reckoning regnal years 
in use during the xviith dynasty. Whether he can dispose of the 
evidence for this system in the xrxth and xxth dynasties remains 
to be seen. : 

Mr. Weigall shows himself to be familiar with the recent work 
of leading scholars, and he opposes their arguments with much 
ingenuity. In spite of many minor faults and his excessive reliance 
on weak or uncertain evidence, his theories on controversial mat- 
ters are decidedly interesting and cannot be waved aside until they 


le. 
can be proved to be untenable Luptow Butt 


TRAVELS WITH PARSON ADAMS 


Hers oF Oxtp VENICE, by GERTRUDE SLAUGHTER, Yale University 
Press. 

OrIENTAL ENCOUNTERS, by MARMADUKE PIcKTHALL, 4. 4. Knopf. 

Orrent Express, by JoHN Dos Passos, Harper & Brothers. 

ADVENTURES IN ARABIA, by W. B. SEABROOK, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Tue Americans have always been travellers, as befits a pioneer 
people, and now, more than ever, they seek out “straunge 
strondes”; or if they must stay at home, they travel, with Field- 
ing’s Parson Adams, by means of books. These books which we 
read to-day are not like their predecessors of fifty years ago. The 
older books revelled in long descriptions; they were informative, 
panoramic, skimming lightly over the surface of the countries they 
described, content with rather superficial observation and easy con- 
trasts. These four volumes, all of them interesting and vivid, 
though different in method and technique, bring us close to the 
life of peoples we do not know. 

On opening Mrs. Slaughter’s handsomely printed volume, one 
is tempted to ask, “Can anything new be written on Venice?” 
Surely a bibliography of writings on the Bride of the Adriatic, 
though ample, would contain no English counterpart to this book. 
The author knows Venice intimately and loves deeply its beauty, 
its art, its history. She feels the inspiration the city has held 
through centuries for poets and musicians and painters, yet the 
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city she brings to us is not the city of beauty or of dreams, though 
there are many finely wrought bits of description here. What she 
desires to show us is the spirit of Venice, revealed under the dan- 
ger and stress of war, for that spirit has won her sympathy and 
admiration. In these pages we meet many types of Venetians— 
peasant and aristocrat, scholar and soldier; and we see them not as 
a row of portraits but as men and women in action. Mrs. Slaughter 
varies her method. At times she gives a sketch of some great Vene- 
tian, Eleanora Duse, or Boni; and then the brief romance of Dirce 
and the portrait painter. Avoiding sentiment and “fine writing,” 
an admirer yet no propagandist, Mrs. Slaughter has shown those 
of us who have merely swum in a gondola, or loitered on the 
piazza, a Venice in which the glory of the past is deepened and en- 
hanced by the sacrifice and heroism of the present. 

The British “Who’s Who” informs us that Marmaduke Pick- 
thall “spent three years in the Near East, incidentally acquiring 
Arabic and a love for certain Eastern ways of thought.” That is 
quite evident. These delightful pages could come only from a 
man who knew Syria and Palestine well and who sought there not 
adventure or materials for books but a friendly and sympathetic 
understanding with the natives of those countries. He liked them; 
he trusted them; and turning from his own countrymen, he chose 
to ride from Gaza to the Lebanons with his Arab servant and his 
guide, in saddle from dawn to sunset, “running wild for months.” 
This book, originally published a decade ago in England, contains 
thirty-three sketches—the longest not a dozen pages—of the vari- 
ous types he came to know. They are all written in a tolerant, un- 
derstanding spirit, and frequently they are touched with a kindly 
humor. Taken individually they are slight in substance, yet to- 
gether they give a consistent picture of the Near East in the ’nine- 
ties. Pickthall’s cook, a Moslem, attacks two native Christians be- 
cause they are fops, and is tried before a lenient judge. The author 
encounters an Arab Don Quixote and escapes from him. He tries 
to buy a home in the Druse country and meets with many diffi- 
culties. All these are but slight events, yet they are told delight- 
fully. Perhaps nothing is more interesting than certain comments 
his friends make on Western civilization. One sketch of eight 
pages is unforgettable—the tragedy of two Bedouin lovers, a 
prince and princess of hostile tribes; yet this tragedy is the excep- 
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tion, and the conclusion of the whole matter is that Pickthall finds 
here the only happy folk he had ever known. This was long be- 
fore the war. Syria then was not under the French mandate; and 
Great Britain had not dreamt of her attempt to force on unwilling 
Palestine an alien immigration, come to “redeem” the land. 

“Orient Express” is a series of brilliant, rapidly shifting im- 
pressionistic pictures of the Near East as it appeared after the war. 
Pickthall entered into the life of the people and was content to 
live on a little strip of coast. Dos Passos has the modern restless- 
ness, and his book is kaleidoscopic, one sensation following an- 
other in rapid succession. These pages are full of contrasts. Here 
is Constantinople with its refugees, its fallen grandeur, its clashing 
nationalities, its uncertain fate; then the Red Caucasus; then Ar- 
menia, and starvation. The terrible contrasts of the Near East are 
here; and for anyone who knows even slightly that part of the 
world, these pages will recall its sights and its sounds and its very 
odors. These descriptions are authentic; the writer can put a mood 
in words—the sense of infinite calm one has at times in the East, 
the feeling that the life one sees is but a pageant and a dream. By 
wagon and Ford, Dos Passos leaves Persia for Iraq and Baghdad, 
and here begins his chief adventure: instead of crossing the desert 
to Damascus in a motor, he joins a caravan and is five weeks on 
the journey. The pages that describe this are perhaps the best in 
the book; he had never been so happy, he says, as in the desert 
with men of the desert. Truly the spirit of adventure will not 
down. 

In a train in Iraq, Dos Passos talks with an Englishman whose 
workmen were all Yezedis, devil-worshippers. It was hard to find 
out anything about them; they worshipped Sheitan (Satan), “as 
lord of this world in the form of a golden peacock.” He records 
the conversation, that is all. But the author of “Adventures in 
Arabia” heard of the Yezedis and was determined to seek them 
out. He motors from Aleppo to Baghdad when travelling is dan- 
gerous, and the French officer in the car he tries to overtake is 
murdered. At Baghdad he meets a man who knew the ruler of the 
Yezedis and he is off with him to Mosul and to Sheik-Adi, the 
mountain of the devil-worshippers. And if the reader wishes to 
know why the blue beads that ward off the evil eye cannot be worn 
there, or why one must not step on a lighted match; or, to turn to 
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graver matters, why Satan is worshipped in the form of a peacock, 
he must consult this unusually entertaining book. Mr. Seabrook 
has adventure in his blood and writes with gusto; having a thor- 
oughly good time of it himself, and writing simply, vividly, d- 
rectly, the reader enjoys life with him. Despite its title, the book 
deals not with Arabia but with Trans-Jordania, Iraq, and Syria, 
yet it is always Arabs rather than Europeans whom the writer 
seeks for his friends and companions. He lives with Bedouins in 
the desert; he is taken into their life not as a visitor but as an 
equal; he even joins them in a raid. Leaving the black tents of 
Kedar, he seeks the Druses—this is just before their wild revolt— 
and he learns as much as anyone can learn of their Golden Calf, 
their secret rites, their daily life. In Tripoli he visits the dervishes 
and sees them wounding themselves in their worship, as did the 
priests of Baal. And in his wanderings, he has heard some tales 
which he retells most dramatically. Mr. Seabrook says that he may 
return some day to his Bedouin friends; and if he can come back 
with a book as interesting as this one, he should take the next 
steamer. 

In his preface, Mr. Seabrook says that the immediate cause of 
his journeyings was the tales told him by a Druse whom he met 
in a Greenwich Village coffee house. New York and the desert; 
camels and taxicabs; Druse warriors, falcons, hounds, “horsemen 
with long braided hair and flashing spears”—and New York gur- 
men. Who was it wrote that to-day Romance was dead? 

Epwarop Buss Reep 


THE OUTER AND INNER LIFE OF SHELLEY 


SHELLEY, His Lire anp Work, dy WALTER Epwin Peck, 2 ws, 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
SHELLEY, His THEORY oF Poetry, by Metvin T. Sotve, University 
of Chicago Press. 
SHOULD a poet’s life be written as he himself would wish to have 
it written? When the most accurate accumulators of facts are 
handling the most visionary of poets, the question becomes perti- 
nent. John Masefield has expressed alarm about his own fate at 
the hands of accurately misleading biographers: 


When I am buried, all my thoughts and acts 
Will be reduced to lists of dates and facts. ... 
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And none will know the gleam there used to be 
About the feast days freshly kept by me. 


Perhaps there is something to be said for Masefield’s attitude. Re- 
search methods which are admirable for reconstructing the life of 
a realistic novelist or a shrewd and observing Boswell, may prove 
a little out of place, may seem to miss the vital point, when ap- 
plied to a visionary lyrist. Dr. Peck has a mass of valuable mate- 
rial, often old, but often also new. He handles it in the main with 
accuracy and judgment. Though his style falls off at times in the 
second volume, his narrative is generally clear and readable; often 
it is highly interesting. In spite of this, our final reaction is that 
the author neither has himself, nor has given us, a vivid, organ- 
ized conception of the spiritual life of Shelley. Like his master, 
Plato, the poet believed that the great realities of life are ar- 
chetypal ideas; that the seemingly solid buildings and swiftly 
succeeding events around us are part of a phantom universe. For 
him, his life was not a study of details, it was a succession of great 
moments, such moments as he described in his “Lines among the 
Euganean Hills.” If his ghost could read this latest biography, he 
would probably say: “It will teach you a great deal about Shelley’s 
career, but it will not teach you to know Shelley.” 

There is, however, another side to the question. A poet is not 
simply an inspired soul; he is also a force in this world influencing 
other people, for good, or for harm. He borrows subconsciously 
from other authors without knowing that he borrows. He inspires 
other authors without knowing that he inspires them. He makes 
or ruins the happiness of people around him, especially women. 
He becomes an interesting phenomenon in ways which he does not 
at all realize. This side of Shelley’s career Dr. Peck has handled 
with unquestionable success. With his defense of Harriet West- 
brook we are in hearty sympathy. For years she had heard her 
husband and his friends preach “free love” as the true philosophy 
of life; one after another she had seen them put it in practice; if 
she did slip finally—which is not quite certain—she did so only 
after those whom she loved and respected had made her feel that 
it was the thing to do. And if Dr. Peck leaves much to be desired 
in his study of Shelley’s mental world, he does, on the other hand, 
with shrewdness and scholarship, show us how this handsome heir 
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to a baronetcy was hunted early and late by females, amorous o; 
avaricious, or both— 


A herd-abandoned deer, struck by the [huntress’] dart. 


Dr. Solve’s book is small and unambitious; but it is a very sensi- 
ble, intelligent, sympathetic work. We know of no other book 
which in so little space gives so just a conception of Shelley’s 
thought world, and of the attitude underlying his poems. It forms 
an excellent supplement to Dr. Peck’s “Life,” emphasizing pre- 
cisely what the larger work omits. 

Freperick E, Pierce 


TWO VIEWS OF PLATO 


Prato, by A. E. Taytor, Dial Press. 
PLATONISM AND THE SpiriruAL Lire, by GeorGce Sanrayana, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


BritisH scholarship has a notable tradition in the interpretative 
criticism of ancient philosophy, and this tradition Professor Taylor 
follows. His lifelong study of Plato has been the fruit and the 
fosterer of an enthusiasm whose natural result is the desire to 
communicate that enthusiasm and facilitate that study to others. 
He gives an interpretative summary of the dialogues, concentrat- 
ing his attention upon the substantive argument by which each 
contributes to the developing system of Platonic thought. Such a 
book might fail to interest students of philosophy who were not 
classical scholars, or it might tempt them to think that they hada 
substitute for the original. Both dangers are here avoided by an 
equal loyalty to philosophical and historical truth. 

The censorious critic might discover an occasional tendency to 
present Plato as the first philosophical exponent of Anglo-Catho- 
lic theology, and might doubt the critical wisdom of founding any 
interpretation of a dialogue upon the letters. But, on the whole, 
Professor Taylor has shown admirable self-restraint in subordi- 
nating theories, which he has ably and sometimes convincingly 
supported elsewhere, to an objective and uncontroversial elucida- 
tion of his original. The space devoted to so important a dialogue 
as the “Republic” is disproportionately small, perhaps owing to 
the detailed attention already given to that book by many English 
students. Probably no greater service could be done to humane 
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education than to stimulate the study of Plato, and this book is a 
real contribution to that end. 

Professor Santayana begins dexterously enough by making hay 
of some rather long grass in Dean Inge’s “Platonic Tradition in 
English Religious Thought.” But philosophical harvests must be 
stacked very dry if they are to keep. His little book has passages 
of delicate irony and of dignified and even moving prose, behind 
which there is no lack of erudition; but it is as philosophy that we 
are considering it. Between philosophy and poetry, Plato knew, 
there is an ancient quarrel, and he was uniquely blessed in his 


| genius for keeping the peace between them. For by the austere cri- 


terion of truth, which demands so many sacrifices, what in itself 


| may be delightful poetry becomes irrelevant unction; and unction 


is no less unctuous when unequally yoked with skepticism than in 
its respectable marriage with edification. 

Professor Santayana fairly reminds the Dean of St. Paul’s that, 
as Plato recognized, “goods” or advantages must be goods or ad- 
vantages to someone; “values” must be valuable to a sentient be- 
ing in a definite situation. But at this point he deserts his master. 
He disdains even to raise the question whether we may not be mis- 
led here by a verbal ambiguity; whether what is good or bad may 
not be as different from what is good or bad for me as facts are 
from my opinions. Consequently, while Plato held that the great- 
est of goods for the individual spirit is the contemplation of what 
is intrinsically good, Professor Santayana seems bound to hold 
that there is nothing good and that the only goods are the indi- 
vidual spirit’s lucky moments of conscious harmony with its un- 
spiritual environment—iridescent bubbles gleaming for a moment 
in the void. 

The theme of the book is that Platonism is no more spiritual 
than Christianity, since it stakes all upon metaphysical and moral, 
as Christianity upon moral and historical, truth. Both may have 
made stepping-stones to the spiritual life, though less sure than 
those of the Indian mysticisms. What this spiritual life, when 
stripped of rhetoric, may be, is not easy to say. Perhaps no descrip- 
tion of it could be stripped of rhetoric, for the mystic’s vision may 
be lauded but not told. And even the mystic’s vision would be un- 
spiritual if it claimed truth. The spiritual life is not morality nor 
knowledge, either scientific or philosophical, any more than it is 
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personal love or lust. It is a detachment from all these. a - urehy 


maginative savoring of ‘eagencee’”’ ae cheatinet from “existents ” 


ven the artist falls short of it so far as he is wedded to fr te ons 
tual perfections. But, for those of us who have not tasted th. 
nystic vision, the abstractly pure aesthetic experience, with its y: 


ter oblivion of truth and morality, its absorption in the qualn 
nomentarily contemplated, would seem to come nearest ‘ thy 
piritual life. And that is the antithesis of philosophy. 

lhe comparison of these two books, then, has an instructive, 
nevitable, irony. The one did not conceal its Platonic hope thx 
the truth might make us better and happier men. Yet, just because 
if its belief that only truth can be permanently edifying or con- 
oling, it stimulates us to a Platonic criticism of our glib assur. 
inces, The other, with an appearance of scientific impartiality, as. 


sumed an unspiritual basis for spirit. Yet, just because it has thus 
made any knowledge of truth unintelligible, it lands us in x 
O Altitudo., 


EB. F. Caazitt 


WHAT’S BEHIND VOX POPULI 
Tur Pusiic anp rts Prostems, by Joun Dewey, Henry Hol: © 
Co. 

Tue Pusric Minn, by Norman ANGELL, £. P. Dutton & Cz 
[ue public, the public mind, and public opinion have been the 
theme of quite a few books during the past half-dozen years. |: 
is apparent that the old conceptions no longer satisfy, but the jo 
of replacing them by new ones is not proving at all easy. Dr 
Dewey makes this clear in the “Search for the Public,” whic 
forms the opening chapter of his book. What we call “the public” 
is a very elusive thing, and anyhow it is now being sadly ec.ipsec 
in our political life. Intermediary groups of all kinds,—racz., 
economic, social—are closer to the conduct of actual government 
“When the public is as uncertain and obscure as it is to-day,” 
writes Professor Dewey, “and hence as remote from gover 
ment,” it is inevitable that organized groups shall step imto the 
void. Nature abhors a vacuum in politics as in physics. 

Much of the author’s argument is directed against the habit o! 
placing the two concepts of individualism and collectivism « 
antithesis. The result of this habit, he believes, has been to recuct 
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hoth the individual and society to unreal abstractions. A nt 
ie pe-distribution ot social integrations 3 g ifp on ' 
alwavs been pong on None of the distinctive featur ft hi 
sssacjation can be deduced from human nature. The prah! 
not that o adiustinge’ the individ | to somety hy méar t 
control, but of reconciling group to proup. And a ¢ } 
1 the same vein 

cAlieena. | ¢ on, 


There are some excellent chapters $17 thc Ieee], 
one entitled “The Problem of Method” may he singeter 
abundantly worth the attention of all who are interester the 
philosophy of polities. It 4s stimulating, fresh, and cogent. P 
fessor Dewey has done much suggestive and forceful writing, burt 
none better than this 

Mr. Angell’s book deals with a related subject hut in an 2! 
gether difterent wav. Bis readers do not have to plouch throuct 
many pages betore they are able to discern, without the atd of 1 
microscope, that the author is not enamored of modern democragy 
or its works. Its collective decisions are looked upon as a species of 
wholesale foliy. Many of the epigrams would have gladdened the 
heart of Alexander Hamilton; but there are others which carr 
far hevond where even the great Kederalist would have dared to 
tread. Mr. Angell is assuredly not piven to weasel phrases, ot 
understatement, or objectivity of attitude. He has a lot of an 
tipathies and plays no favorites among them. So far as his scorn 
and mdicule are concerned, they seem to be distributed with an 
impartial hand. The Babbitts, ‘the press, the money power, the 

rofessors and the parsons, ‘the Anglophobes and the dictators, 
they all get their castigation in ‘turn. 

In general, the argument is that public opinion is an erratic 
thing, and its errors are more damaging nowadays than they used 
to be. This for two reasons: because they affect government more 
decisively and because society, in becoming more complex, has be 
come more vulnerable. Hence it is imperative that we try to get an 
understanding of how the public mind works, the disorders to 
which it is subject, and the means whereby these disorders may 
be remedied. To this end the author presents his picture of the 
public mind in action, both during wat and peace, and concludes 
by urging that we “educate more consciously for social judg 
ment,” thereby assisting people to “realize the moral obligation to 
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personal love or lust. It is a detachmnant from all these, a purely 
imaginative savoring of “essences” as distinct from “existents,” 
Even the artist falls short of it so far as he is wedded to finite and 
actual perfections. But, for those of us who have not tasted the 
mystic vision, the abstractly pure aesthetic experience, with its ut- 
ter oblivion of truth and morality, its absorption in the quality 
momentarily contemplated, would seem to come nearest to this 
spiritual life. And that is the antithesis of philosophy. 

The comparison of these two books, then, has an instructive, if 
inevitable, irony. The one did not conceal its Platonic hope that 
the truth might make us better and happier men. Yet, just because 
of its belief that only truth can be permanently edifying or con- 
soling, it stimulates us to a Platonic criticism of our glib assur- 
ances. The other, with an appearance of scientific impartiality, as- 
sumed an unspiritual basis for spirit. Yet, just because it has thus 
made any knowledge of truth unintelligible, it lands us in an 
O Altitudo. 

E. F. Carritr 


WHAT’S BEHIND VOX POPULI 
Tue PusBiic AND rts ProBieMs, by Joun Dewey, Henry Holt & 


Co. 
Tue Pustic Minp, by Norman ANGELL, E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Tue public, the public mind, and public opinion have been the 
theme of quite a few books during the past half-dozen years. It 
is apparent that the old conceptions no longer satisfy, but the job 
of replacing them by new ones is not proving at all easy. Dr. 
Dewey makes this clear in the “Search for the Public,” which 
forms the opening chapter of his book. What we call “the public” 
is a very elusive thing, and anyhow it is now being sadly eclipsed 
in our political life. Intermediary groups of all kinds,—racal, 
economic, social—are closer to the conduct of actual government. 
“When the public is as uncertain and obscure as it is to-day,” 
writes Professor Dewey, “and hence as remote from govern- 
ment,” it is inevitable that organized groups shall step into the 
void. Nature abhors a vacuum in politics as in physics. 

Much of the author’s argument is directed against the habit of 
placing the two concepts of individualism and collectivism in 
antithesis. The result of this habit, he believes, has been to reduce 
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both the individual and society to unreal abstractions. A continu- 
ous re-distribution of social integrations is going on, and has 
always been going on. None of the distinctive features of human 
association can be deduced from human nature. The problem is 
not that of adjusting the individual to society by means of social 
control, but of reconciling group to group. And a good deal more 
in the same vein. 

There are some excellent chapters in this little volume; but the 
one entitled “The Problem of Method” may be singled out as 
abundantly worth the attention of all who are interested in the 
philosophy of politics. It is stimulating, fresh, and cogent. Pro- 
fessor Dewey has done much suggestive and forceful writing; but 
none better than this. 

Mr. Angell’s book deals with a related subject but in an alto- 
gether different way. His readers do not have to plough through 
many pages before they are able to discern, without the aid of a 
microscope, that the author is not enamored of modern democracy 
or its works. Its collective decisions are looked upon as a species of 
wholesale folly. Many of the epigrams would have gladdened the 
heart of Alexander Hamilton; but there are others which carry 
far beyond where even the great Federalist would have dared to 
tread. Mr. Angell is assuredly not given to weasel phrases, or 
understatement, or objectivity of attitude. He has a lot of an- 
tipathies and plays no favorites among them. So far as his scorn 
and ridicule are concerned, they seem to be distributed with an 
impartial hand. The Babbitts, the press, the money power, the 
professors and the parsons, the Anglophobes and the dictators,— 
they all get their castigation in turn. 

In general, the argument is that public opinion is an erratic 
thing, and its errors are more damaging nowadays than they used 
to be. This for two reasons: because they affect government more 
decisively and because society, in becoming more complex, has be- 
come more vulnerable. Hence it is imperative that we try to get an 
understanding of how the public mind works, the disorders to 
which it is subject, and the means whereby these disorders may 
be remedied. To this end the author presents his picture of the 
public mind in action, both during war and peace, and concludes 
by urging that we “educate more consciously for social judg- 
ment,” thereby assisting people to “realize the moral obligation to 
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apply intelligence” in the work of government. Neither a new nor 
a startling conclusion, one might say! It is enough to add that the 
whole book is written in Mr. Angell’s characteristic style, which 
is another way of saying that it makes uncommonly good reading 
for those who do not get easily irritated. 

WituuaM B. Munro 


TEN PEOPLE 

SomE PEoPLe, /y Haroip Nicoxtson, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
THERE are three women, five men, and a valet in Mr. Nicolson’s 
collection of sketches—ten chief actors. For the author must be 
counted in—an engaging personality, witty, urbane, with a con- 
tagious zest for his subjects, whom he observes sharply, not always 
without malice. He holds himself aloof, yet does not seek to re- 
main anonymous. His 7 is more insistent than Max Beerbohm’s in 
“Seven Men.” All his people belong to the European world as it 
was before the war. All move in the best diplomatic society, or on 
its periphery. They know the smartest talk of the great capitals, 
drink the smartest wines, and read the smartest philosophers. It 
is a scene—London-Paris-Constantinople in the early years of the 
century—that wears a metallic glitter as we now look back upon 
it, and this glitter, this hard brilliance, Mr. Nicolson reproduces 
with the hand of an adept. 

He prefaces the book with the statement that many of his 
sketches are purely imaginary—“Such truths as they contain are 
only half-truths.” This is a disclaimer in which a more ambitious 
biographer might well follow him. For there must always be a 
dualism in biographical truth; the sitter contributes one part, the 
artist another. Mr. Nicolson has written full-length studies of 
Tennyson and Byron, each with interpretative theses that would 
doubtless surprise these poets. It has been said in praise of them 
that they are “as readable as novels.” And he has written a novel, 
“Sweet Waters,” which was certainly not so readable as his biog- 
raphies. In this new volume of short portraits, where people 
known to history jostle the unknown, and the avowedly fictitious 
mingles with the verifiably true, it seems to me that his imagina- 
tion functions more freely and advantageously than in either of 
the older forms. 

The author of “Some People” does not worry about making 2 
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subject ridiculous, nor does he ask, like the author of “Seven 
Men,” “How am I to hush up the fact that he was ridiculous?” 
Mr. Nicolson has more creative vigor in comedy than sensitive- 
ness to the darker moods. His portrait of “Lambert Orme,” the 
exquisite poet who was killed in Mesopotamia in the crudest cir- 
cumstances, is vivid, but sends you back to “Enoch Soames”—and 
how difficult it is to put Max Beerbohm down once you have be- 
gun rereading him! It is where the keen thrust is required that 
Mr. Nicolson succeeds most admirably: in the portraits of Miriam 
Cobb, the motherly-looking lady from Tennessee who discussed 
“sex” all the way across Arabia; of Arketall, Lord Curzon’s valet; 
of Titty; and, above all, of Professor Malone, the international 
journalist, who cherished the illusion that he was always one lap 
ahead of the statesmen of Europe. Here is rare literary diversion. 
Heten MacAFee 


SATIRE AS A FINE ART 


Lucian, dy Francis G. ALtinson (Our Debt to Greece and Rome 
Series), Longmans, Green & Co. 
Lucian, translated by A. M. Harmon (8 vols., Loeb Classical Li- 


brary), vols. i-wv, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Rueroric is no longer fashionable, and a rhetorician must have 
further claims to attention if he is to hold his place. If Lucian had 
confined himself to the writing of clever speeches he would be as 
dead as Libanius for modern readers. But, fortunately for him 
and for us, he was possessed of a vein of most delightful satire 
and the narrative and dramatic skill of a true artist. How far these 
rarer gifts transcend his mere rhetorical talent may be seen by 
comparing the tour de force in praise of the Fly in Volume I of 
the Loeb edition with that inimitable jocular tale of marvels, the 
“True Story” in the same volume, or the dramatized version of 
the judgment of Paris in Volume III. Mr. Allinson, in his second 
chapter, gives a brief but vivid glimpse of the period to which he 
belonged, the remarkable age of the Antonines, when the benefi- 
cent rule of the “Good Emperors” brought prosperity and wide- 
spread culture to the Roman world. Close attention to the civili- 
zation of the second century will show many signs of insecurity 
and many causes of the desperate weakness which led to the col- 
lapse of the old order, and the culture, if general, was superficial. 
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But it was a brilliant period, none the less, and if it did not pro- 
duce works of great genius, it did produce many of great interest 
and beauty—the meditations of Marcus Aurelius, the gorgeous 
fictions of Apuleius, the affectionate antiquarianism of Pausanias, 
the voluminous medical works of Galen. Through this bright and 
cultivated world Lucian moved, catering to the amusement of 
mankind. Fine style, great versatility, and exquisite humor made 
him famous as a public entertainer. 

Mr. Allinson’s book gives an admirable idea of his repertoire. 
Rather than attempt a bare summary of the seventy or eighty 
pieces attributed to Lucian, he has treated broader tendencies that 
run through them all: the use of the supernatural, philosophy, 
polemics, the dramatic dialogue; and by liberal quotation and 
adroit analysis of the more important writings has conveyed much 
of his author’s charm. On one point he does him more than justice. 
A natural desire to believe a writer so clever to have been some- 
thing more than clever has led him to regard Lucian’s caustic 
treatment of contemporary quacks and hypocrites as evidence of 
a real crusading spirit. If one could only stick to certain pieces and 
disregard the rest, a very good case might be made out for Lucian 
as a reformer. But if one reads him dispassionately from cover to 
cover it becomes evident that virtue is to him quite as eligible a 
subject for satire as vice, and the conclusion is, to quote from Mr. 
Harmon’s brief introduction to his translation, that “he himself 
admits on every page that he is serious only in his desire to please.” 
So far as cleverness can avail he is as satisfactory as any writer that 
ever lived, but great ideals and great emotions are beyond his 
range. Yet cleverness such as his avails much, and such achieve- 
ments as the best of his dramatic dialogues can be reread any num- 
ber of times without losing the flavor. In them the most delicate 
satire is employed with perfect taste and with almost perfect art- 
istry. If we laugh at the Olympians, it is an honest, happy laugh, 
in which they might well join. 

Mr. Allinson has furnished a masterly introduction to Lucian: 
those who are tempted to see more of the man will turn gratefully 
to the Loeb edition. The scholarly care spent upon the Greek text 
is likely to be overlooked by most readers, though students will 
realize that it furnishes much the best version available. But 
everyone may profit by the excellence of the translation. The style 
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of Lucian is so important that great injustice might be done him 
even by a translation in unimpeachable English, but Mr. Harmon 
has rendered him with a fine fidelity to the spirit as well as the 
letter. It is work demanding the greatest patience, which yet 
achieves a truly admirable effect of ease. He is accurate without 
stiffness, colloquial without being slangy. One piece in Volume IV 
is worthy of remark as a particularly entertaining experiment in 
translation. Lucian wrote an account of the Goddess of Syria in 
the language and manner of Herodotus, which was, of course, ar- 
chaic in his day. The translator, to preserve the archaic flavor, has 
rendered it into the English of Sir John Mandeville. As he ad- 
mits, the correspondence is not perfect, but the contrast with Lu- 
cian’s normal style is illustrated, and the quaint phraseology serves 
its purpose excellently. It is a pity that the volumes containing the 
little Dialogues of the Gods, of the Sea Gods, and of the Dead 
are not yet out, for those delightful miniatures exhibit the most 
charming aspects of Lucian’s polished genius, but in the volumes 
already before us there is abundant proof of the justification for 
his fame. 
AuFreD R. BELLINGER 


THOREAU AS A WRITER OF PENSEES 
Tue HEART OF THOREAU’s JOURNALS, edited by ODELL SHEPARD, 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Tue steadily growing importance attached to the work of H. D. 
Thoreau has been one of the surprising things of recent years. 
From the comparative obscurity of a generation ago, he has gradu- 
ally emerged until to-day he is by most critics rated with the two 
or three leading American creators. Within the past twelve months 
there have been issued three volumes dealing with his work; one 
is a limited edition de luxe of an essay by Thoreau hitherto un- 
published in its entirety, another, an interpretation of Thoreau as 
the “Cosmic Yankee” by Brooks Atkinson. That a companion vol- 
ume to Professor Bliss Perry’s “Heart of Emerson’s Journals,” 
“The Heart of Thoreau’s Journals,” like it in size and format and 
general plan, has been issued is significant. What other American 
writer could furnish a third volume for the series? Already some 
of the younger writers are rating the Walden philosopher above 
Emerson. 
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On the whole, Mr. Shepard has chosen wisely his selections. To 
condense fourteen volumes into one and to have this volume rep- 
resent the author’s really best work is a task well-nigh impossible, 
It demands standards and definitions, and these are perplexing 
variables. Mr. Shepard has striven to bring out the uniqueness of 
Thoreau, to exhibit his many-sidedness, and to present what he 
considers the best specimens of his style, which, he says “depends 
very little upon construction and almost entirely upon the terse 
and close-girt apothegm.” Those passages, therefore, have been 
chosen which are most redolent of Thoreau, which compress his 
philosophy most brilliantly into apothegms; for Thoreau, the edi- 
tor believes, was “essentially a pemsée writer and not a builder of 
books.” Moreover, the selections have been chosen “in the belief 
that Thoreau was all his life less a naturalist than a thinker and 
writer, and that he should be read primarily as a man of letters.” 
I would venture but a single criticism of the volume: no anthology 
can really be called “the Aeart of Thoreau’s journals” that draws 
not at all upon the materials from his journals used in “The 
Maine Woods,” “Cape Cod,” “The Yankee in Canada” volume, 
and even “Walden,” which was, I suppose, originally composed 
from his daily journalizings. The anthology, however, is well 
worth putting alongside of Emerson’s volume, and it certainly 
must be rated among the leading books of the year. 

Frep Lewis Pattee 


RUSSIAN SARCOPHAGI 


A History oF Russtan Lrrerature, dy Prince D. S. Mirsky, 4. 4. 
Knopf. 
TurcENEV, by AVRAHM YARMOLINSKY, Century Co. 


WE are living in an age which is busy making records of other 
ages. When a good record is found, it should be made note of. 
Such is Prince Mirsky’s “History of Russian Literature,” which 
embraces the period from the eleventh century to 1881, at which 
point the author’s previous volume, “Contemporary Russian 
Literature,” takes up the story and continues it to the present day. 
Together, it must be said, the two volumes form the most com- 
plete, most reliable and most fascinating account of the subject we 
are likely to have for some time to come. To the English-reading 
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public this record is valuable not alone because Prince Mirsky is 
4 man of intensive and extensive culture who knows the literature 
of his country from A to Z, but also because he possesses an ad- 
mirable knowledge of cultures other than Russian with an added 
gift for conveying the mood of one people to another. He has 
occasional difficulty in handling English, but much may be for- 
given a critic who has so many virtues to bring to his task. 

Prince Mirsky’s history is written in the only way a history of 
Russian literature should be written, with one eye always on the 
historical and social background. Here is no study of rootless 
patterns, but an integrity of interrelated things. Did Byron inspire 
Pushkin? We should know the precise nature of that influence. 
And Prince Mirsky, indeed, furnishes us with the most exact 
measure of their trivial likeness and their abysmal unlikeness. 
Against Wordsworth’s definition of poetry as “emotion recol- 
lected in tranquillity,” the author sets Baratynsky’s fine phrase, 
“the fullest awareness of a given moment.” As for Russian 
realism, it is provided by Prince Mirsky with a definition quite its 
own, “that peculiarly Russian realism which is poetical without 
idealizing and without surrendering anything of reality.” Some 
will, perhaps, quarrel with him for giving Tolstoy a little more 
and Dostoevsky a little less than his due—it is the one instance 
where he exercises his personal predilection—but few can object 
to his really excellent analysis of “the autumnal genius of Chek- 
hov”; a true and descriptive phrase that. No one interested in 
Russian literature can afford to do without this book. 

Mr. Yarmolinsky’s volume is the first extensive biography of 
Turgenev we have in English, and it is comprehensive enough to 
take in Turgenev’s world as well as Turgenev. We have intimate 
glimpses of that host of literary and other personages who made 
up the vast circle in which the great Russian at various times 
moved. And that means that all the famous contemporaries are 
here: Bakunin, Herzen, Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, Flaubert, Daudet, 
Zola, and others, to say nothing of our own Henry James. The 
author, for the most part, eschews literary analysis, and this is 
in no sense a “critical biography”; the “human interest” is para- 
mount. Nor would we have it otherwise. There is, first of all, 
Turgenev’s love affair with Madame Viardot; and there are the 
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numerous minor affairs. Turgenev appears to have been, in spite 
of his giant stature, a weak man with feminine traits. He also 
had some generous and noble qualities. He took part in several 
literary quarrels, the most interesting of which was with Dos- 
toevsky and is recorded in a chapter piquantly entitled, “Meek 
Pagan and Vicious Christian.” It was as a result of this quarrel 
that Dostoevsky satirized Turgenev in “The Possessed.” 


Joun Cournos 


PRIMITIVE MAN 


Prenistoric Man, dy KerrH HEenperson, £. P. Dutton & Co. 

Tue Primitive Races or Mankinp, by Max Scumipt, translated 

by A. K. Dattas, Little, Brown & Co. 

PrimirivE Man as PHILOSOPHER, by Paut Rap, D. Appleton & 

Co. 

SociaL ANTHROPOLOGY, by GEzA RoHEIM, Boni & Liveright. 
SoMEONE said, not long ago, that for every research anthropolo- 
gist in the world, one could cite twenty-five zodlogists of equal 
rank. This may not be exact, but serves to call attention to the 
relatively small group working in anthropology, which in turn 
throws an interesting light upon the rising tide of anthropological 
literature. Now almost every book list announces new titles, and 
the four under consideration here are fully representative in both 
form and quality. 

Keith Henderson’s “Prehistoric Man” may be characterized as 
intended to interest and instruct the serious-minded reader, and 
Max Schmidt’s “Primitive Races of Mankind,” to impart correct 
information with little or no attempt to please. One need not, there- 
fore, look into them for new points of view set forth for the first 
time, but for information. Further, they supplement each other, 
the one dealing exclusively with man in prehistoric time, the other 
with living savages and then with their modes of life only. 

Mr. Henderson’s book is charmingly written and well illus- 
trated; the reader is carried along through the successive sub- 
divisions of the stone ages, through those of bronze and iron, up 
to where true history begins. As far as possible, he lets prehistoric 
man furnish his own illustrations, as in paintings and drawings 
from caves, diagrams on pottery and bronze, and other examples 
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of his handiwork. And it is surprising how well these sketches 
tell the story; the animal life of the time, the dress and dancing 
of the people, all are in large part revealed under the author’s 
guidance. Many avowedly popular books take undue liberties 
with the subject, but Mr. Henderson has held firmly to the facts 
and their accepted interpretations, showing the reader where the 
controversial points lie, but not taking sides in the argument. As a 
first introduction to prehistoric man, this book ranks high. 

Professor Schmidt, on the other hand, gives us a heavy volume, 
originally written in German, somewhat dull in style, as any- 
thing like a comprehensive treatise must be. His objective is a 
survey of the mass of information now available as to how savages 
live. The author characterizes his work as dealing with ethnology, 
as that term is used in Germany, which, according to current 
American usage, is cultural or social anthropology; but when he 
defines ethnology as the study of the voluntary acts of men, he is 
inviting controversy by placing the emphasis upon rationalization. 
The experience of social science seems to be that voluntary and 
conscious acts alone seldom suffice to explain social processes. 
However, these definitions and pronouncements make up but the 
introduction to the book, the body of the work presenting a 
running résumé of what savages have been observed to do. This 
task is well done, the subject is treated both geographically and 
topically, but, above all, it is a descriptive summary of savage 
custom that is presented. 

Both these writers deal with the facts of anthropology in dif- 
ferent aspects. The two other books in this group purport to pre- 
sent new points of view. In “Primitive Man as Philosopher,” with 
a foreword by John Dewey, Paul Radin pleads for the réle of the 
intellectual in the savage community. The author has carefully 
studied, first hand, a few outstanding intellects among the Winne- 
bago Indians, elaborated this material by selections from the re- 
lated literature, and therein he seeks the universal characteristics of 
primitive philosophy. His generalizations are developed under 
such headings as the primitive view of life, coercion of the world, 
the ideal man, and freedom of thought. The outcome is, to the 
author’s mind, an adequate defense of his thesis that some primi- 
tive men can and do reflect upon the experiences of life and in the 
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course of such thinking do develop original and consistent 
philosophies. 

Geza Roheim’s “Social Anthropology,” which applies psycho- 
analytic methods to Australian totemism, is the most technical of 
the four books. Whereas Professor Schmidt considers it the job 
of the anthropologist to observe savages and report what he sees 
them do, Roheim sets out to explain how the Australian came to 
believe what he believes and to do what he does. That the psycho- 
analytic method opens the way to a dynamic explanation of primi- 
tive life is the main thesis underlying the book. In 1912 Freud 
published his “Totem and Taboo,” the first serious attempt to 
apply the psychoanalytic method to primitive life. Roheim gives 
this method a specific trial, accepting Freud’s basic assumptions. 
Naturally, the procedure is by analytic interpretation, but it 
should be noted that Roheim subjected these interpretations to 
what he considers an adequate check. Thus, he assumes the his- 
torical method of anthropology to be a valid method, and the 
psychoanalytic method to be equally valid; and he believes that 
the results attained by the use of each method should be identical. 
Accordingly, he first psychoanalyzes the Australians, then at- 
tempts to work out the origins of their peculiar type of social 
organization by the use of the historical method. Those familiar 
with one or both of these methods will find this study stimulating, 
even if they do not agree with the author’s main conclusions. 
Among these may be mentioned the initial assumption that “every 
taboo is an inhibited wish-fulfilment” and the theory that there 
existed a universal “father-and-son” feud, which explains Aus- 
tralian totemism. 

Crark WIssLER 


PORTRAITS IN THE NEW STYLE 


TRUMPETS OF JUBILEE, by Constance MayFietp Rourke, Har- 
court, Brace & Co. 


Muckrakinc is no longer confined to politics and big business. It 
has now invaded biography. Gladstone, Washington, Stevenson, 
Longfellow—the muckraker smears the memory of all of them. 
The most recent biography of that school is one of Henry Ward 
Beecher by Paxton Hibben, entitled “An American Portrait,” ap- 
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propriately jacketed in yellow, and full of misstatements to which 
] have elsewhere called attention. 

“Trumpets of Jubilee” is a biography of another breed. In her 
studies of Lyman Beecher, Henry Ward Beecher, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Horace Greeley, and P. T. Barnum, Constance Mayfield 
Rourke nowhere wilfully misstates or perverts the evidence. Her 
book is characteristic, however, of the change that has come over 
biography in this century. To such biographers of the old school 
as Boswell, Lockhart, and Forster, the facts were everything. 
Once collected and verified, they were inclined to let facts speak 
for themselves. It was the case system in law applied to biography. 
The new school, however, begins with a theory, evolved to be sure 
after a consideration of the evidence, and the facts which are 
stressed are apt to be those which tend to prove the author’s con- 
clusions. Miss Rourke has written a colorful and interesting book. 
In her eagerness to emphasize the trumpet-tones of the four men 
and the woman whom she has selected as sounding the call for a 
new era, she has perhaps failed to attain that knowledge of their 
inner life which a more leisured biographer might have accom- 
plished. She has, however, succeeded in painting a series of por- 
traits which well illustrate some of the most important phases of 
the last century, and she has made a contribution to literature that 
is worth while. 

SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR. 


PRE-WAR POLICY OF THE CENTRAL POWERS 


From BisMARCK TO THE Wortp War, dy EricH BRANDENBURG, 

translated by A. E. Apams, Oxford University Press. 
THe Wor.p Poticy oF GERMANY, 1890-1912, by Orro Ham- 
MANN, translated by M. A. Hutrman, 4. 4. Knopf. 

BisMARCK, ANDRASSY, AND THEIR Successors, by CounT JuLIus 
Anprassy, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

GERMAN COLONIZATION, Past AND Future, dy HEINRICH SCHNEE, 
A. A. Knopf. 

Five Werks, by JONATHAN FRENCH Scott, John Day Co. 
OverrHRow of the old order in Germany was followed by pub- 
lication of many reminiscences, memoirs, documents, and papers, 
and accounts to justify or to explain the actions of warriors or 


statesmen, while efforts began to exculpate Germany from share 
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in bringing on the Great War. Meanwhile the new German av- 
thorities opened the archives of the government that had fallen, 
and in 1922 commenced issuing “Die Grosse Politik der Europii- 
schen Kabinette,” the important papers in the German Foreign 
Office, 1871-1914. So there was unusual opportunity for histo- 
rians to study matters theretofore unknown or to explain what was 
previously little understood. It is much to be desired that Germans 
should state their case fully and completely. In view of rash and 
foolish writing spread broadcast over this country by excitable and 
ill-informed persons, accounts written from the German archives 
by German historical scholars are very welcome. 

Brandenburg is Professor of Modern European History in 
the University of Leipzig. His “Von Bismarck zum Weltkriege” 
(1924), afterwards revised and enlarged, has now been trans- 
lated. Based primarily on documents in the Foreign Office, many 
of which have appeared in “Die Grosse Politik,” it is the best work 
on the subject by a German, and in many ways the best of such 
works so far written. The author is careful, objective, and in gen- 
eral scrupulously fair. There is excellent account of the Triple 
Alliance, the relations with Russia and with France, extended nar- 
rative of relations with Great Britain and of the abortive attempts 
to effect an alliance between Germany and England as well as of 
Germany’s naval ambitions, some account of the formation of the 
Entente Cordiale and the Triple Entente, the successive crises 
about Morocco and the Balkans, the question of the straits, and 
something about events just before the Great War. 

The author declares his book was written “often in anguish of 
heart,” and the readers he desires are those who “seek earnestly 
to see things as they really were.” He regrets that other countries 
have not, like Germany, thrown open their archives, and declares 
that meanwhile Germans must not “accuse them, without proof, 
of the basest intentions.” Since then, the British government has 
begun publication of essential papers for the period 1898-1914, 
but even when Brandenburg wrote he could have used various 
French “Documents Diplomatiques,” especially the volumes re- 
lating to Balkan affairs, which should have changed his opinions. 
Poincaré’s “Au Service de la France” had not then been published, 
but the author gives little or no evidence for his sweeping con- 
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demnation and his belief that the Frenchman plotted revenge and 
aggression. In this portion of his work Brandenburg seems to have 
followed “Iswolski und der Weltkrieg” by the extremist Fried- 
rich Stieve, rather than the documents—which he often cites—in 
Stieve’s “Der Diplomatische Schriftwechsel Iswolskis” upon which 
that author allegedly based his partisan account. The compara- 
tively slight explanation of the immediate causes of the Great 
War is partly vitiated by reliance upon the unreliable radical 
Morhardt. 

Less important but very interesting is Hammann’s book, pub- 
lished first under the title “Der Missverstandne Bismarck,” later 
enlarged with the title “Deutsche Weltpolitik, 1890-1912,” of 
which the volume reviewed is a translation. From 1893 to 1917 
Hammann was chief of the press division of the German Foreign 
Office, and was constantly informed about important matters, es- 
pecially by Biilow and by Bethmann-Hollweg. His book, there- 
fore, is mostly valuable because of his own first-hand knowledge 
and his opinions. Like Brandenburg he regrets that the friendship 
of England was lost, and is critical of the former Kaiser. In gen- 
eral he stoutly defends Germany’s actions. He thinks she did 
nothing offensive during the crisis of 1909, but believes Russia 
even then plotted war. Respecting Schiemann’s thesis that in a 
conflict with England Germany must hold France responsible and 
wage war only in France he says naively, “There was scarcely any- 
thing that could irritate the French more.” 

Count Andrassy’s book embodies illuminating comments and 
interpretations of one who was foreign minister of Austria~-Hun- 
gary just before the end, but since it does not rest on intensive 
study of documents as yet little known, and since, coming no fur- 
ther than 1905, it fails to reach the period when its author had 
inner knowledge of what he relates, the volume has lesser 
importance. 

Dr. Schnee was formerly governor of German East Africa. He 
appeals against injustice in depriving Germany of all her colonies, 
in defiance of the Fourteen Points, notwithstanding her need of 
colonies, and despite what he says had been her excellent colonial 
administration. A sympathetic introduction is contributed by 
W. H. Dawson, well known for works on Germany and through 
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his plea for a fair and just peace. It may be regretted that Ger- 
many’s contention now that return of possessions to her would be 
helpful in creating a better spirit and avoiding other wars could 
not have been formerly applied by herself to the question of 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

Professor Scott’s book contributes an assemblage of extracts 
from English and Continental’ newspapers in the days just before 
the war began. Striking as some of them are, it may be doubted 
whether they reveal anything very clearly or whether what they 
reveal has much of importance. Even in Great Britain little was 
generally known until just before the storm burst, and evidence is 
wanting that what the British people thought during those days 
had much effect on what newspapers said. To a greater extent that 
was true of Germany and of Austria-Hungary. In Russia gener- 
ally the people were unable to read, and public opinion, if existent, 
could not be quickly expressed. In France most people were little 
influenced by the inferior papers which they had, and national 
feeling may or may not have been much reflected in them. 

RayMonD TuRNER 


Tue Lrprary OF THE QuarTER, including the longer notices 
of Outstanpinc Nove ts, which completes the book section im 
this number, will be found on pages vi to xiv im the front 
advertising section —TuHeE Epirors. 








